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ENCORE LA CANTILENE DE SAINT FARON 
FERDINAND LOT 


ONGTEMPS l’existence de chansons de geste, tout au moins de 
chants lyrico-épiques, en France a semblé attestée par un 
passage de la Vita Sancti Faronis, rédigée peu aprés 862 par 

Hildegarius, évéque de Meaux.' L’hagiographe, voulant montrer que 
ce saint était populaire, reproduit quatre vers d’une composition poé- 
tique ot l’on célébrait le rdle de Faron lors d’une ambassade des Saxons 
au roi Clotaire, et quatre autres en l’honneur de la victoire de ce roi 
sur ce peuple paien. A deux reprises Hildegarius affirme que ce poéme, 
accompagné de danses, courait dans la population: «De qua victoria 
carmen publicum juxta rusticitatem per omnium paene volitabat ora 
ita canentium feminaeque choros inde plaudendo componebant» (sui- 
vent quatre vers) et il ajoute quatre autres se trouvant in «fine hujus 
carminis» suivis de cette réflexion: «hoc enim rustico carmine placuit 
ostendere quantum ab omnibus celeberrimus habebatur.»* 

Les huit vers reproduits par Hildegarius ne rendent que trés im- 
parfaitement un chant en langue romane. Aussi des érudits ingénieux 
et confiants dans leur science de la langue se sont-ils crus autorisés a 
corriger Hildegarius ou méme A se substituer 4 lui en restituant huit 
vers romans.* Restitution téméraire, car l‘hagiographe prétend tirer 


On trouvera l‘historique de la question jusqu’en 1912 dans Bédier, Légendes épiques, 
IV, 289-335 

La dernié@re édition de la Vita Faronis episcopi Meldensis est due & Bruno Krusch et 
se trouve au Tome V des Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum. Le passage qui nous intéresse 
occupe les pages 191-93 

Charles Lenormand, en 1839 ( Bibliothéque del’ Ecole des Chartes, 1, 321—26), le premier, 
voulut améliorer le texte, mais il se borna a en retoucher le latin, persuad¢, comme Am- 


{Mopern Puivoioey, February, 1941] 227 
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ses renseignements d’une Vita Chilleni, contemporaine de saint Faron.‘ 
Les vers en question dateraient alors du septiéme siécle. Quel audacieux 
oserait reconstituer la langue romane poétique de ce temps? Mais ces 
restitutions de forme apparaissent comme péchés véniels en comparai- 
son des théories sur l’origine et la date du fameux carmen.5 

Rajna, s’apercevant qu’il n’y a jamais eu de guerre contre les Sax- 
ons sous le régne de Clotaire II, imagine de reporter le carmen au 
siécle précédent, sous le régne de Clotaire 1°", qui lutta, en effet, contre 
les Saxons. Dix ans aprés, en 1894, Hermann Suchier veut qu’a la base 
du récit d’Hildegarius il y ait une guerre des Francs, non contre les 
Saxons, mais contre les Bourguignons, en l’année 604, et il persuade 
C. Voretzsch. 

En cette méme année, 1894, Gustave Koerting suppose qu’il a existé, 
au sixiéme siécle, un chant germanique sur la guerre de Saxe, chant od 
figurait un comte Faro, d’ailleurs inconnu; c’est ce chant qui serait 4 
la base du carmen roman de la Vita Faronis. 

Nous demeurons au sixiéme siécle avec Gustav Groeber (1901), 


pére, son contemporain, qu'il représentait la langue parlée au septiéme siécle. Paulin Paris, 
en 1863, s'avouant incapable de reconstituer le roman de ces temps, mit le carmen en 
francais du douziéme siécle. En 1872 Léon Gautier, dans une de ses éditions de la Chanson 
de Roland, imagina huit décasyllabes. Eduard Boehmer, en 1878, préféra des décasyllabes 
sans césure, de son invention (dans Romanische Studien, III, 68; cf. Bédier, pp. 298-300) 
Il est bien possible qu'il ait existé d'autres restitutions. La plus originale est celle de 
K. Bartsch qui reconstitua un texte tudesque (Revue critique, II [1866], 407) 


* Cap. lxx: «... utin descriptionibus vitae beati Chilleni, viri scotticae gentis exaratum 
videatur habere, ne res publica regni a statu suae magnificentiae atque potentiae aliqua 
violatione juris vacillaretur, tali arte consilii astute curavit praevidere (cap. lxxi). Nam 
gens Saxonum,» etc. (suit le récit de |'ambassade insolente). On doit & Pio Rajna d'avoir 
attiré, en 1884, l ‘attention sur cette source de la Vita Faronis dans ses Origini dell epopea 
francese (p. 120). Mais il ne se rendit pas compte que ce renvoi & une Vita Chilleni in- 
connue était une imposture d'Hildegarius, ce qui l'entraina dans une suite d'‘erreurs qu'il 
fit partager 4 son ami Gaston Paris. II existe bien une Vita Chilleni confessoris Albiniacen- 
sis, publiée par le P. Poncelet dans les Analecta Bollandiana (XX, 434), mais c'est une 
composition absurde de basse époque, postérieure a la Vita Faronis 

On a objecté (H. Suchier) 4 Rajna que dans le passage qu'on vient de citer de la Vita 
Faronis on ne renvoie pas précisément & la Vita Chilleni. Mais comment séparer le récit 
de l'intervention de Faron en faveur des ambassadeurs saxons jetés en prison par Clotaire 
(cap. lxxi) de la fin du renvoi & cette Vita Chilleni qui doit montrer que Faron s'est opposé 
adroitement 4 une violation du droit (cap. Ixx)? Au reste, le début du cap. Ixxi commence 
par un nam explicatif, qui relie ce qui va suivre 4 ce qui précéde. Un autre renvoi 4 la 
Vita Chilleni (& propos d'un miracle) se trouve au cap. ciii (p. 195). 


5 I] suffit de renvoyer 4 l'analyse de ces théories par Bédier (pp. 310—24) et & sa biblio- 
graphie (pp. 290-91). On demeure aujourd'hui consterné que des philologues justement 
réputés aient pu entasser une telle masse de bévues de tout ordre, Leur excuse peut-étre 
c’est que nul d’entre eux n'était historien. 
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mais nous sortons du domaine épique avec lui: le carmen est un écrit 
de circonstance, composé en 555, utilisé ensuite par la Vita Faronis. 
En 1908 G. Bertoni suppose que Hildegarius a utilisé une Vita Faronis 
antérieure. Les quatre premiers vers du chant reproduit par Hilde- 
garius remontent a un poéme germanique composé en 555-56 4 propos 
de la guerre de Saxe.*® 

Ce jeu aurait pu se continuer indéfiniment si Bruno Krusch n’avait 
été amené, en préparant une nouvelle édition de la Vita Sancti Faronis, 
4 étudier la langue de son auteur, l’évéque de Meaux Hildegarius. Il 
s'apergut alors et démontra a l’évidence que dans les huit vers du 
carmen on retrouvait les particularités de vocabulaire et de syntaxe 
propres 4 cet auteur: le chant de saint Faron a été fabriqué par lui.” 
Adieu carmen roman! Adieu chant germanique! Adieu veau, vache, 
cochon! ... Tout croulait, et Bédier n’eut plus qu’a promener son ironie 
amusée dans ce champ de décombres. 

Quelques obstinés cependant résistaient a l’évidence, téchant de 
sauver quelque chose du fameux carmen. Ainsi l’ambassade insolente 
des Saxons 4 Clotaire a une allure épique. Le carmen accompagné de 
danses de femmes annonce les chansons de toile du douziéme siécle. 
Sans pitié pour ces illusions, Bédier montre* que l’ambassade insolente 
est un théme courant et trés ancien: on la trouve au Liber II de la 
Thébaide de Stace (Tydée envoyé a Etéocle). Quant au chant et aux 
danses des femmes qui l’accompagnent, quoi de plus biblique? Aprés 
le passage de la Mer rouge Marie, sceur d’Aaron, et les femmes d’Israél 
dansent et jouent du tambourin en chantant un cantique en l’honneur 
de l’Eternel. Et les femmes chantent et dansent au son du tambourin 
quand David revient victorieux. Au reste, tout le récit de l’interven- 
tion de Faron, se glissant la nuit auprés des envoyés saxons mis en 
prison pour les sauver par le baptéme, a une odeur de sacristie qui ne 
trompe pas. 

Soit! Toutefois quand on a lu et médité le chapitre de Bédier une 

* Naturellement, en ma jeunesse, j'ai apporté un modeste caillou au monument d’ini- 
quité (voir dans le Moyen-dge [1893], p. 141), puis je le retirai (Romania [1894], pp. 440— 
45): mais Hermann Suchier la remplaca aussit6t par une belle pierre de taille. 

7 Das 1894 et 1895 dans deux articles publiés dans le Neues Archiv (XIX, 250, et XX, 
240), il a repris ses observations en 1910 dans son édition de la Vita Faronis au V, 171-76 


des Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum. Un historien, Harry Bresslau, émit des doutes a la 
méme époque (1896) sur la réalité du carmen (voir dans Neues Archiv, XXI, 318). 


8 P. 329. 
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sourde inquiétude persiste; on a le sentiment que le probléme est es- 
quivé plutét que résolu. 

Qu’est-ce qui doit nous intéresser surtout dans les fameux chapitres 
71-78 de la Vita Faronis? Ce n’est pas la véracité des allégations de 
son auteur et la réalité du carmen, c’est le but qu’il poursuit dans ses 
inventions. 

Son dessein n’étant assurément pas de mystifier les érudits modernes, mais 
d’inspirer confiance 4 ses lecteurs du [X¢ siécle, ceux-ci devaient connaitre des 
chants analogues 4 ceux dont il parle. De son temps les hommes et les femmes 
devaient donc chanter des chants guerriers, sans quoi comment aurait-il pu espérer 
que ses lecteurs ajouteraient foi a son invention? Et lui-méme ou en aurait-il pu 
seulement trouver l’idée? 


Mais Bédier repousse cette interprétation du dessein d’ Hildegarius. 
Il suffira de rappeler que les femmes de Meaux qu’il [Hildegarius] met en 
scéne ne sont point censées chanter et danser de son temps, en l’an 869, mais 
en ces Ages reculés, étranges, fertiles en prodiges ot lui-méme et les hagio- 
graphes qu’il avait lus transportent leurs lecteurs: son récit se place au temps 
ou saint Columban se faisait rapporter par un corbeau les gants qu’il avait 
perdus; au temps oti le méme saint faisait avec un ours le pacte de partager 
les fruits d’une forét; au temps ot une pri¢re de saint Faron vidait en un clin 
d’ceil la prison de Meaux; au temps ot les rois vainqueurs massacraient dans 
les pays vaincus tous ceux qui dépassaient la hauteur de leur épée. Hilde- 
gaire venait de lire de tels récits, de les exploiter, d’en inventer de semblables 
du méme coloris; pour lui-méme, pour ses lecteurs une fois placés dans un tel 
état d’imagination, devait-il sembler si surprenants que ces guerriers extermi- 
nateurs des Saxons fussent célébrés 4 leur retour par des chceurs de femmes 
dansantes?9 

Réponse spirituelle, mais combien peu probante. D’abord, pour 
Hildegarius, le temps od vivait Faron, deux siécles avant lui, ne repré- 
sente pas une époque d’un recul fabuleux, ensuite les prodiges qui s’y 
passaient, s’ils le remplissent de satisfaction, ne l’étonnent pas plus que 
ceux qui s’accomplissent en son siécle. Le contraste que veut établir 
Bédier entre les temps d’Hildegarius et ceux du saint n’existe pas. Le 
probléme est déplacé, non résolu. Le but étant de prouver la renom- 
mée de Faron, l’évéque de Meaux, ne se contente pas d’une affirmation; 
il ne lui suffit pas que son héros soit vénéré des clercs, estimé du roi et 
des grands, il faut qu’il soit populaire.'® Et la preuve de cette popu- 


* Pp. 332-33 
1° Un autre but, mais subsidiaire, est de faire de Faron le premier en date qui ait con- 
verti des Saxons: &hanc quippe novellam plantationem egregius Christi Faro primus paene 
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larité c’est un chant, et un chant selon le mode populaire—un chant 
rustique (juzrta rusticitatem). Pour enfoncer cette croyance Hildegarius 
reproduit le début et la fin du carmen publicum juzta rusticitatem. Le 


début: 
De Chlothario est canere, rege Francorum, 
Qui ivit pugnare in gentem Saxonum, 
Quai grave provenisset missis Saxonum 
Si non fuisset inclitus Faro de gente Burgundionum! 


La fin: 
Quando veniunt missi Saxonum in terra Francorum 
Faro ubi erat princeps, 
Instinctu Dei transeunt per urbem Meldorum 
Ne interficiantur a rege Francorum." 


Etranges vers rustiques! Hildegarius était incapable d’en composer: 
il avait fait de trop belles études en l’abbaye de Saint-Denis.” I] n’en 
demeure pas moins qu’il a voulu tenter de faire des vers rustiques et 
cela pour achever de persuader ses lecteurs de l’immense popularité de 
son héros. La est l’essentiel du débat. Et si maladroits que soient ces 
vers, ils ont donné aux philologues romanistes, dés qu’il y en a eu, et 
cela immédiatement, la sensation de quelque chose de ‘“‘roman.”’ Leurs 
restitutions en vrai roman du nord de la France au neuviéme siécle 
sont téméraires, ridicules méme. Leur sensation demeure et elle est une 
réalité. Aucune subtilité ne peut valoir contre ce fait qu’un évéque de 
Meaux, écrivant en 862,'* pour administrer la preuve que son illustre 


de gente Saxonum semine verbi Christo excoluit, portendens jam officium futuri pastoris 
cujus seges multiplicata praedicatione votis ipsius felicitatem respondit in caelis» (cap. 
Ixxvi, p. 192 

"On remarquera que le début («de Chlothario est canere, rege Francorum, qui ivit 
pugnare in gentem Saxonum»)annonce un chant en l’honneur du roi Clotaire et de la 
guerre victorieuse qu'il a menée contre les Saxons, et c'est ce que confirment les lignes d'in- 
troduction au carmen: «ex qua victoria,» etc. Mais ensuite il n'est question que de Faro 

«si non fuisset inclitus Faro »), méme «in fine hujus carminis» o2 l'on revient sur l'am- 
bassade insolente des Saxons. La maladresse d'Hildegarius est patente 

12 I] est un des produits les plus représentatifs de ces 6coles de grammaire et de rhéto- 
rique, renouvelées de l'antiquité, of l'on faisait l'apprentissage du mauvais got. Son éru- 
dition est indigeste, son style a la fois recherché, lourd, et obscur, sa prolixité accablante. 
Cf. Krusch: «sermone affectato contortoque usus qui haud facile intelligendus est» (éd., 
p. 176). Bédier trouve son style a la fois boursouflé et barbare (p. 292) et qualifie la Vita 
Sancti Faronis de «triste ouvrage» (p. 321) 

‘La date de composition de la Vita Faronis est & coup sar postérieur 4 janvier 862, 
puisque l'auteur décrit en ses derniers chapitres (cap. cxxviii-cxxxi) ia prise de Meaux 
par les Normands, laquelle eut lieu 4 cette date (Annales Bertiani, p. 55). Elle est anté- 
rieure & la mort de Loup, abbé de Ferriéres, dont il est question au cap. cxviiicomme d'un 
personnage vivant; or le décés de Loup est de peu postérieur 4 septembre 862 (voir Levil- 
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prédécesseur Faron, avait joui d’une immense renommée, invente huit 
vers qu'il présente gauchement comme des vers «publics conformes 3 
la rusticité, volant de bouche en bouche et accompagnés de chceurs de 
femmes battant des mains.» Aprés les avoir rapportés il conclut: 
«Hoe enim rustico carmine placuit ostendere quantum ab omnibus 
celeberrimus habebatur.» Le chant public en langue <«rustique» est 
done pour lui la preuve la meilleure de la notoriété. 

Les chansons de geste n’étaient pas soutenues par des choeurs fémi- 
nins et des battements de mains,'* mais les chansons de toile, lyrico- 
épiques, l’étaient. Ce genre poétique a été répandu en Europe au 
moyen Age. Il a persisté longtemps en Scandinavie, et il est toujours 
en vie aux fles Feroer."® 

Bien qu’ accompagnés de danses, ces chants sont héroiques et ro- 
mantiques. Ils narrent des aventures tragiques d’amour, de guerre, 
des crimes, et des vengeances. «I] est done bien vraisemblable que les 
chansons de carole de |’époque féodale primitive ressemblaient aux 
Kédmpeviser Scandinaves et en avaient, autant que le permet notre 
génie national, la rude et sauvage poésie,» observe Gaston Paris." 

Dans l’important ouvrage qu’il a consacré au vers frangais, Paul 
Verrier remarque que dans la France du Nord la poésie populaire est 
primitivement et fonciérement narrative et la méme caractéristique se 
retrouve dans toutes les régions voisines gallo-romaines—Wallonie, 
Suisse romande et romanche, France d’oc, Piémont, Catalogne, 
Galice et Portugal alors que, au sud du Rubicon dans I'Italie non 


lain, Correspondance de Loup de Ferriéres [1927], I, ix). Il se pourrait que les derniéres 
pages eussent été rédigées au moment méme o2 les Normands quittaient Meaux. En effet 
Hildegarius n’eut pas manqué, semble-t-il, s'il en avait eu connaissance, de mentionner 
l'‘heureux succés du roi Charles le Chauve qui obtint la soumission de ces pirates en leur 
coupant le retour au pont de Trilbardou sur la Marne, le 31 janvier 862. Voir a ce sujet 
mon étude sur la «Grande invasion normande: 856-862» (Paris, 1908), pp. 56-57 (extr 
de la Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, Tome LXIX). 

14 Plaudendo doit s'interpréter comme un battement pour marquer la mesure, batte- 
ment de mains ou peut-étre de pieds; dans sa description de la «carole» le moine Irving (au 
XIl¢ siécle) dit pedibus plaudebat. Voir G. Paris, p. 45, n. 4, d'aprés Boehme, Geschichte des 
Tanzes in Deutschland (Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 1886), I, 20. 


18 Cette démonstration a été fournie, comme on sait, par Johannes Steenstrup 


is Dans l'important compte-rendu qu'il a publié dans le Journal des savants en 1891 et 
1892 du livre capital d’Alfred Jeanroy, Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France 
Voir en particulier pp. 47-48 du tir. 4 part 


(1889) 
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celtique, le peuple chante des strombotti et des stornelli purement 
lyriques.'? 

Au rest, la chose n’est contestée par personne. L’existence d’une 
lyrique populaire est certaine en France dés |’époque mérovingienne.'* 
Le carmen de Saint Faron, inventé par Hildegarius, ne nous apporte 
done d’autre nouveauté qu’un témoignage, si imparfait soit-il, de la 
variété narrative dans le genre lyrique,'* mais ce témoignage nous sem- 
ble irrécusable. 

Le genre lyrico-épique conduit-il 4 la chanson de geste purement 
épique? Cela c’est une autre affaire. Certains peuvent répondre par 
l’affirmative.*° Bédier eut sans doute répondu par la négative. Nous 
n’avons pas, pour l’instant, a prendre parti. 

52 rue Boucicaut 
FONTENAY-AUX-ROSES, SEINE 
FRANCE 
Le Vers francais, formes primitives, développement, diffusion (Paris, 1931-32; 3 tomes 


in =8 Voir au I, 104—5. Le Tome III est consacré a |'influence de la «carole» francaise 
chant et danse) sur les pays germaniques 
18 Outre le vieux livre d'Edelestand du Méril sur la poésie populaire, voir G. Groeber, 
Zur Volks-kunde aus Concilienschliissen und Capitularien» (1893), extr. de la Festschrift 
en lhonneur de Karl Weinhold 
1° G. Paris est sans doute le premier (Romania, XIII [1884], 611, 618) qui ait vu que le 
irmen de Saint Faron n‘intéressait pas directement le probléme de lorigine de | épopée 


francaise, mais celui de la lyrique narrative. 


Ainsi Paul Verrier, loc. cit 































SUR TROIS VERS DE LA CHANSON DE ROLAND 
(VERS 1016, 1465, 1517) 


EDMOND FARAL 


OLAND et Olivier couvrent, 4 l’arriére-garde, l’armée de 
Charlemagne. Comme ils vont atteindre les défilés de Ronce- 
vaux, voici que s’annoncent les Sarrasins, dont on apergoit les 

innombrables escadrons: il y aura certainement bataille, une terrible 
bataille. Olivier presse Roland de sonner de son cor pour appeler 
l’empereur. Roland refuse, disant: 


E Deus la nus otreit! 
1011 Ben devuns ci estre pur nostre rei. 
Pur sun seignor deit hom susfrir destreiz, 
E endurer e granz chalz et granz freiz, 
Sin deit hom perdre e del quir e del peil. 
1015 Or guart chascuns que granz colps i empleit, 
Que malvaise cancun de nus chantet ne seit! 
Paien unt tort e chrestiens unt dreit. 
Malvaise essample n’en serat ja de mei. 


Ah ! que Dieus nous !’octroie [la bataille]!: Nous devons tenir ici pour notre 
roi. Pour son seigneur on doit souffrir toute détresse, et endurer les grands 
chauds et les grands froids, et perdre du cuir et du poil. Que chacun veille 
A y employer de grands coups, afin qu’on ne chante pas de nous une mauvaise 
chanson! Le tort est aux paiens, aux chrétiens le droit. Jamais mauvais ex- 
emple ne viendra de moi.! 


Comme une premiére bataille vient de s’achever, ot les Frangais 
ont anéanti les premiéres troupes des Sarrasins, le roi Marsille accourt 
en personne A la téte d’une nouvelle armée. Roland voit bien le péril: 
il ne s’en émeut point. I] dit 4 Olivier: 

Oliver, compaign, frere, 
1456 Guenes li fels ad nostre mort juree. 
La traisun ne poet estre celee; 
Mult grant venjance en prendrat l’emperere. 
Bataille avrum e forte et aduree. 


1 Traduction de Joseph Bédier. 





[Mopvern Puitovoey, February, 1941] 
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1460 Unches mais hom tel ne vit ajustee. 
Jo i ferrai de Durendal, m’espee, 
E vos, compainz, ferrez de Halteclere. 
En tanz lius les avum nos portees, 
Tantes batailles en avum afinees! 
1465 Male changun n’en deit estre cantee. 

Olivier, compagnon, frére, Ganelon le félon a juré notre mort. La trahison 
ne peut rester cachée; l’empereur en prendra forte vengeance. Nous aurons 
une bataille Apre et dure; jamais homme n’aura vu pareille rencontre. J’y 
frapperai de Durendal, mon épée, et vous, compagnon, vous frapperez de 
Hauteclaire. Par tant de terres nous les avons portées! Nous avons gagné 
par elles tant de batailles! Jl ne faut pas que l’on chante d’elles une mawaise 


° 


chanson.’’? 


Quelles sont done ces mauvaises chansons que Roland redoute 
tant? Des chansons comparables 4 la Chanson de Roland elle-méme, 
des chansons de geste, ou quelque chose d’analogue? Quelques-uns 
l’ont cru. Ou bien des chansons satiriques, chansons populaires, 
chansons de soldats? D’autres l’ont cru, dont les avis, fort différents 
des premiers, différent d’ailleurs beaucoup entre eux. Toujours est-il 
que les uns et les autres se sont trouvés d’accord pour considérer qu’il 
s’agissait effectivement de chansons, de poémes. On peut douter 
qu’ils aient eu raison. Car reprenons les textes. 

Le vers 1016, ot: Roland souhaite, pour Olivier et pour lui-méme, 
que «mauvaise chanson ne soit chantée d’eux,» se laisse fort bien 
entendre, considéré isolément, 4 qui donne au mot de «chanson» son 
sens propre: reste seulement, en ce cas, 4 expliquer (ce qui n’est pas 
facile) de quelle sorte de chanson il peut étre question. 

Mais au vers 1465, l’expression, si l’on veut toujours que «chanson» 
y soit pris au sens propre, a quelque chose de surprenant. «II ne faut 
pas que l’on chante d’elles une mauvaise chanson»: «elles,» ce sont 
Durendal et Hauteclaire; et que peut bien alors signifier le vers? Que 
serait-ce que cette chanson chantée au sujet de deux épées? II suffit 
de poser la question et d’y réfléchir pour s’apercevoir que |’interpréta- 
tion des mots «chanter» et «chanson» mérite examen. 

On remarquera, tout d’abord, qu’en traduisant, aux vers 1016 et 
1465, «malvaise cancun» et «male changun» par «une mauvaise 
chanson,» Joseph Bédier a introduit dans les termes une détermina- 


? Traduction de.Joseph Bédier. 
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tion qui n’est pas nécessairement impliquée par le texte original. 
Aussi bien que «chanter une mauvaise chanson,» il est permis d’écrire 
«chanter mauvaise chanson,» sans «une.» Et aussitét |’expression, 
dont chacun des éléments conservait, selon la premiére traduction, 
son sens propre et plein, prend le caractére d’une locution toute faite, 
dont les composantes font un bloc. 

Cette locution «chanter mauvaise chanson,» si c’en était une, que 
signifiait-elle? 

Le demander A des textes frangais contemporains de la Chanson de 
Roland, il n’y faut pas songer, puisqu’aussi bien ces textes sont 
extrémement rares et qu’il faudrait un coup de fortune pour y trouver 
précisément le cas analogue qu’on recherche. Mais la littérature latine 
des Ages antérieurs fournit des indications qui ne sont pas A négliger. 
Le verbe cantare, «chanter,» au sens propre, s’est de bonne heure 
employé, par figure, au sens de «louer» et «célébrer»; mais le méme 
verbe, pris ainsi en bonne part, s’est également employé, parfois, en 
mauvaise part. Horace, vantant les redoutables effets de sa verve 
satirique, écrit: Qui me commorit.... flebit et insignis tota canta- 
bitur Urbe,? «Celui qui m’aura échauffé la bile ... en pleurera et 
deviendra la fable de la Ville tout entiére.» Saint Jéréme, sermonnant 
une jeune fille, la défie bien de s’afficher dans la rue avec l’homme qui 
la rechercherait ; car, lui dit-il, «A supposer que tu t’y risques, et fe et 
illum familia universa cantabit, vos cunctorum digiti denotabunt,»‘ «toute 
la maison vous tympanisera, toi et lui, et tout le monde vous montrera 
du doigt.» VoilA done le verbe cantare pris en un sens figuré, pour 
exprimer une idée de critique et de dérision. 

Il en va de méme des mots canticum et cantilena. On lit, dans le 
Livre des Lamentations,’ cette plainte du prophéte: Factus sum in 
derisum omni populo meo, canticum eorum tota die, «Je suis devenu la 
risée de tout mon peuple, sujet de ses sarcasmes tout le long du jour.» 
Parlant des désordres qui peuvent se produire dans la vie d’une 
famille, Eugéne de Toléde dit: Cantica vulgus habet, nos tamen ista 
latent,® «Les gens ne font qu’en gloser, et nous, pourtant, nous n’en 
savons rien.» Saint Jéréme use du mot cantilena pour désigner les 
écrits d’un contradicteur auquel il reproche & la fois sa niaiserie et sa 


8 Satires ii. 1. 46. 53:14. 


* Epistolae cxvii. 6. ® Carmina Ixxxv. 2. 
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malveillance: naeniae et lugubres cantilenae,’ «ses billevesées et ses 
lamentables sornettes.» Cassien invite Nestorius 4 se présenter de- 
vant le tribunal du Christ seposita impietatis blasphemia ac verborum 
infidelium cantilena,® «en renongant aux blasphémes de Il’impiété et 
aux folles paroles de l’hérésie.» Et il lui remontre plus loin quam... . 
ineptae sint hae calumniae tuae et non videntis penitus Det omnipo- 
tentiam cantilenae,® «combien sont insensées ses calomnies et ses diva- 
gations d’un homme qui ne voit pas a plein la toute-puissance de 
Dieu.» Tous exemples ot les mots de canticum et de cantilena ap- 
paraissent comme détournés de leur sens primitif et pris dans l’accep- 
tion de sots ou de malins propos. 

Cantare, canticum, cantilena, perdant le sens propre de «chanter» 
et de «chansons,» se sont done bien employés métaphoriquement pour 
exprimer la notion défavorable d’un décri, et non point par des chants 
ou des poémes, mais simplement par la parole. 

On peut se demander si l’auteur de la Chanson de Roland, qui 
semble avoir eu quelque pratique du latin ecclésiastique, n’aurait pas 
pu lui emprunter un tour de style quand il dit «chanter mauvaise 


chanson.» 


Mais il est temps de parler d’un autre passage de cette méme 
Chanson de Roland, qui tend 4 confirmer notre supposition sur le sens 
des vers 1016 et 1465. Ces deux derniers vers sont les seuls qu’on ait 
l’habitude de citer comme exemples d’une certaine fagon de s’exprimer, 
et ce sont les deux seuls que Littré et Godefroy aient recueillis dans 
leurs dictionnaires. Mais un autre vers du poéme doit en étre rap- 
proché qui n’est pas sans les éclairer. Ce vers-la est placé dans la 
bouche de Turpin, et voici en quelles circonstances. 

Quand Roland manifeste sa crainte des «mauvaises chansons,» c’est 
au début de ce premier assaut livré aux Frangais par les Sarrasins, ot 
le poéte lui a réservé l’honneur de frapper le premier coup; et c’est 
encore au moment ou, cette premiére bataille terminée, Marsille 
arrive 4 la rescousse avec une nouvelle armée. Une seconde bataille 
s’engage alors, congue manifestement par l’auteur pour faire pendant 
i la premiére. Cette fois c’est &4 Turpin qu’échoit l’honneur du 


c 


7 Préface au Livre x de son Commentaire d'Isate. 


8 De incarnatione iii. 7 * Ibid. vii. 3. 
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premier coup frappé; de et méme que Roland & la premiére bataille, 
Turpin, 4 son tour, exhorte ses compagnons au courage, leur disant 
notamment: 
1515 Seignors barons, n’en alez mespensant! 

Pur Deu vos pri que ne seiez fuiant, 

Que nuls prozdom malvaisement n’en chant. 

Asez est mielz que moerium cumbatant. ... 
Ce que Joseph Bédier traduit de la maniére suivante: 

Seigneurs barons, ne songez A rien qui soit mal. Je vous en prie par Dieu, 

ne fuyez pas, afin que nul vaillant ne chante de vous une mauvaise chanson. 
Bien mieux vaut que nous mourions en combattant. ... 


On remarquera que cette traduction, inspirée du souvenir des vers 
1016 et 1465, gagnerait peut-étre A serrer de plus prés le texte du vers 
1517. Le pronom en de ce texte, qui semble bien se rapporter A l’idée 
de fuite, se rendrait plus justement par «lA-dessus» que par «de vousy»; 
et surtout, il y aurait intérét de fidélité 4 supprimer les mots «une 
mauvaise chanson,» qui ne sont pas dans le modéle. Le texte dit 
littéralement: «afin que, lA-dessus, nul vaillant ne chante mauvaise- 
ment»; et l’on voit bien par quel souci de l’usage Joseph Bédier a été 
amené A écrire «chanter une mauvaise chanson»: c’est que «chanter 
mauvaisement,» s’agissant d’une chanson, ne formerait pas, en nos 
habitudes actuelles de langage, une expression satisfaisante. Mais la 
question est précisément de savoir s’il s’agit bien d’une chanson. Le 
vers 1517 répéte évidemment Il’idée des vers 1016 et 1465: mais 
sont-ce bien ces deux vers 1016 et 1465 qui expliquent le vers 1517, ou 
n’est-ce pas, au contraire, le vers 1517 qui indique le véritable sens 
des deux autres? 

Qu’on examine done de prés ce vers 1517. On constate d’abord, je 
le répéte, que le mot de «chanson» en a disparu et que les mots «chanter 
mauvaisement,» qui seuls subsistent, s’appliqueraient difficilement, 
méme en ancien frangais, A l’idée d’une chanson proprement dite: il 
ne parait pas douteux que l’expression efit été forcée. 

D’autre part, aux vers 1016 et 1465, la construction par le passif 
«que chanson ne soit chantée» laissait un point dans le vague: qui 
ferait, qui chanterait done cette chanson, ou prétendue chanson? Or 
le vers 1517 apporte une précision: on y voit que ceux auxquels il faut 
oter l’oecasion de «chanter mauvaisement,» ce sont les vaillants; ce ne 
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sont pas des chanteurs, ce ne sont pas des poétes. Les vaillants, ceux 
qui s’y connaissent en exploits, voilA ceux dont l’opinion préoccupe 
Roland et Turpin: ils redoutent leur jugement; et l’idée qu’expriment 
ici nos personnages rejoint celle dont Roland se montre hanté, quand 
il revient 4 plusieurs reprises sur sa crainte du blame et sur ce qui s'est 
appelé, depuis, le sentiment de l’honneur.'® 

«Chanter male ou mauvaise chanson,» c’est donc «chanter mauvaise- 
ment»; et «chanter mauvaisement,» c’est, semble-t-il, tout simple- 


ment, «épiloguer.» 


S’il en fallait des preuves tirées d’autres textes que la Chanson di 
Roland, il n’en manquerait pas, sinon contemporains de ce poéme, du 
moins assez proches de lui par la date. 

Notre ancienne langue a volontiers employé le verbe «chanter» au 
sens de «dire,» avec des nuances diverses. I] n’est pas interdit de 
supposer qu’elle ait pu recéler en germe, dés une haute époque, quelque 
chose de ces nombreuses expressions, développées au cours des temps, 
ov «chanter» a perdu son sens propre et primitif: comme, par exemple, 
lorsqu’on a dit «chanter d’autre chanson» ou «chanter d’autre Martin» 
pour signifier «changer de ton et rabattre de ses prétentions,»—ou 
«que chante-t-il 14?» pour signifier «que raconte-t-il 14?»—ou «chanter 
pouilles, ou injures, ou goguettes» pour désigner des propos injurieux 
ou blessants. 

Mais plusieurs textes peuvent étre ici invoqués qui projettent sur les 
vers de la Chanson de Roland une lumiére plus directe que les autres. 
On passera sur les vers oti Ogier le Danois, dans le roman de son nom,"! 
exhorte ses compagnons, au cours d’une bataille difficile, A bien tenir 
contre l’ennemi: 

... desfendons nos cors a nostre brans, 
7950 Que nus prodom vilainement n’en cant. 


Le second de ces vers, qui répéte presque littéralement le vers 1517 
de la Chanson de Roland, n’est pas propre 4 en enseigner le sens et 
réclame lui-méme éclaircissement.'* 


10 Voir vers 1054, 1062 et sqq., 1073 et sqq., 1091. 


1! La Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche. 

12 A noter seulement que Tobler, le relevant dans son dictionnaire, a traduit «canter» 
par «sagen»: traduction d'instinct, sans considération et comme en ignorance de la ques- 
tion historique attachée au passage, et qui n’en est que plus précieuse a retenir, a titre de 
décision du simple _bon sens. 
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On recueillera, en revanche, comme premiére indication, en deux 
poémes qui appartiennent eux aussi au genre épique, les exemples d’un 
emploi métaphorique des mots «chanter» et «chanson.» Quand, dans 


Aliscans, Baudu dit 4 Rainouart, qu’il vient de frapper d’un coup 
terrible: 
7065 Anqui orres une tele chanson 
Dont molt malvais vous en seront li son: 
Ja de vo cors n’averés raenchon. ... 
il ne veut pas signifier autre chose que ceci: «Vous allez entendre une 
facheuse annonce [la mienne]: vous étes perdu.» Et quand, dans la 
Chanson du Chevalier au Cygne, Elyas reproche au roi Orians de faire 
confiance a des traitres, lui disant: 
925 Mais tu cantes et lis ore de tel gramaire 
Dont tu ne verras ja Jesu ens el viaire 
Au jour du jugement. ... 
l'emploi incontestablement figuré du mot «gramaire» indique suffisam- 
ment qu’il faut prendre de méme fagon le mot «cantes.» 

Plus précisément, et une fois acquis le fait de l’acception méta- 
phorique, d’autres exemples prouvent surabondamment que les no- 
tions de bonne ou de mauvaise chanson ont respectivement cor- 
respondu 4a celles de propos élogieux ou de propos défavorable. 

L’auteur du Dit de I’ Ermite'® remarque que 

515 De riche moine ja n’orroiz 
Bonne chancon. 
C’est-A-dire: «De moine riche vous n’entendrez jamais dire du bien.» 

Robert le Clere enseigne de méme' que 

9 D’ome qu’on voit desmesurer ... 
Boine cancgon n’est oneques dite. 
C’est-a-dire: «Qui manque de mesure n’est jamais bien jugé.» 

Gautier Pinaut, en une chanson," souhaite, dit-il, de si bien servir 

l’Amour 
Ke de moi soit bone chanson oie. 
C’est-a-dire «de maniére que j’en sois favorablement apprécié.» 


18 Méon, Nouveau recueil de fabliauz et contes, II, 216 et sqq 

14 Li Vers de la mort, 6d. C. A. Windhal, p. 244. 

18 Die altfr. Liederhandschrift n° 389 in Stadtbibliothek zu Bern, abgedr. durch J. Brakel- 
mann (Herrigs Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, XLIII 
[1868]), piéce ne 398. 
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Et Watriquet de Couvins"™ écrit que d’un jeune homme qui re- 
cherche l’honneur des armes 


12 Ja n’en iert malle chancons faite, 
Ainz doit chascuns prisier son fait, 


vers ol, par l’emploi antithétique du verbe «prisier,» apparait mani- 
festement que la «male chanson» n’est que le contraire de |’éloge, 
notion abstraite, sans qu’il soit fait état ni de chant ni de poéme. La 
sause, je crois, est done entendue. 


Les vers 1016 et 1465 de la Chanson de Roland ont parfois prété 4 
d’étranges inductions. 

Dans une étude ov il défendait l’autorité des vers de Raoul d 
Cambrai’ qui parlent d’un certain Bertolai comme d’un guer..er- 
poéte, témoin puis chantre d’une bataille, M. Ferdinand Lot a ironisé 
et tranché: 

Quelle folie de croire 4 Bertolai! 

Mais Roland y croyait. Quant il dit 4 Olivier, au moment d’engager la 
bataille: 

Male chanson n’en deit estre cantee [v. 1466], il suppose par 1A qu’il y 
a quelque part dans |’armée un Bertolai, qui ouvre grands les yeux et s’enfonce 
dans la mémoire les exploits dont il est témoin." 


Dangereux entrainements de l’éloquence. Comme si ce que pense le 
Roland du roman pouvait étre tenu pour témoignage historique, 
comme si le Roland poétique était le vrai Roland de l’an 778, comme 
s'il n’était pas un personnage imaginaire, dont tous les gestes et toutes 
les paroles ne sont que |’invention d’un trouvére! 

Dira-t-on, se repliant sur une deuxiéme position, qu’A défaut de 
Roland, ce trouvére, par la bouche de son Roland, a exprimé sa 
croyance aux chevaliers-aédes? I] faudra, pour s’y tenir fermement, 
compter sur d’autres moyens que les données des vers dont nous 
venons de discuter le sens: il est beaucoup plus douteux, pour qui en 
examine sérieusement le texte, que ces vers puissent faire allusion 4 
des chansons ou & des poémes, de quelques nature qu’on les imagine. 

COLLEGE DE FRANCE 
8 Li Dis des VIII couleurs. 
17 Vers 2442 et sqq. 
18 «Les Légendes épiques francaises, II,» Romania, LII (1926), 















OLD-FRENCH ACOPART, ‘ETHIOPIAN’ 
EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG 


EDIEVAL French has a term appearing quite frequently in 

the chansons de geste, where it is employed as the name of a 

race or a people.' The scribal writing is usually acopart, 
achopart; there also occur escopart (Maugis d’Aigremont, |. 2816; 
Folque de Candie, ll. 2238 and 2476), ascopart (Saxons, I, 96, Destruc- 
tion de Rome, ll. 98 and 426), azopart (Horn, 1. 1698, where the three 
manuscripts have respectively l’ Azopart, l’Aucopart, li Zopart), and 
aquopart (Folque de Candie, |. 12492). 

It is Paul Meyer who, in Romania, VII (1878), 437-40, proposed 
the identification of Acopart with Ethiopian, using as his basis a 
passage in the Historia Hierosolymitana of Albertus Aquensis which 
reads: “gens nigerrimae cutis de terra Aethiopiae, dicta vulgariter 
Azopart.’® Albert d’Aix is here listing the various peoples composing 
an army, which in 1099 assembled to attack the crusaders; having 
thus introduced and explained the term “Azopart,’”’ he continues to 
use it throughout his chronicle. The Azoparts are described as at- 
tacking with their knees flexed, to the sound of trumpets and drums, 
and employing for weapons metal-tipped thongs.* Meyer’s con- 
clusion is: ‘‘Azopart est visiblement un terme de langue vulgaire en 
usage chez les chrétiens en Orient, et il ne me semble pas qu’on y 
puisse voir autre chose qu’un mot formé de AXthiops avec le suffixe-art.”’ 

About Albert d’Aix we know nothing beyond the scant inferences 
which can be drawn from his Historia, where he does not even indicate 
whether his home town was Aix-la-Chapelle or Aix-en-Provence; his 


! Most of the occurrences can be located in the Tableau des noms propres of E. Langlois, 

“Achopart"’; cf. also W. Schober, Geographie der chansons de geste (Marburg diss., 
1902), s.v. “‘Acopart.”’ 

? Lib. VI, cap. xli; Recueil des historiens des Croisades: Historiens occidentauz, IV (Paris, 
1879), 490 

?“‘Nam Azopart, qui flexis genibus, suo more, solent bellum committere, praemissi, in 
fronte belli graviter sagittarum grandine Gallos impugnaverunt, tubis et tympanistriis 
intonantes ut tam horribili sonitu equos et viros perterritos a bello et locis campestribus 
absterrerent. Habebant etiam idem Azopart, viri horridi et teterrimi, flagella ferrata’’ 
ibid., p. 494). Elsewhere they are spoken of as attacking with arrows and with clubs 
ibid., p. 592). Other mentions of the Azoparts: pp. 513, 514, 533-35, 594. 
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chronicle ends at the year 1121, but it is not known how much time 
thereafter elapsed before he composed it. He does not claim to have 
been in the Holy Land but states instead that he obtained his infor- 
mation from participants in the Crusades.‘ The most recent discus- 
sion of Albert’s work is by Anouar Hatem in his Poémes épiques des 
Croisades.> His thesis is that there had been a whole cycle of French 
epic poems composed in the kingdom of Jerusalem, local in their 
themes but French in their inspiration, and that it was these poems 
which supplied the material for Albert and various other chroniclers 
of the Crusades. This would explain how it happened that Albert, 
though writing in the West, was so at home with the Syrian-French 
term Acopart that he gave it the preference over Aethiops.® 

Instead, with Paul Meyer, of deriving Agopart from an adjectival 
Aethiops to which the addition of a suffix -art would be abnormal, it is 
better to consider it a French formation built upon the name of the 
country, namely, Aethiopia. The Old-French form for modern French 
Ethiopie was Etiope, where the ti would in popular pronunciation have 
the sound ¢s (in writing, ¢ or z or t@). On Etiope it would be wholly 
normal to construct a substantive of nationality E¢opart, ‘Ethiopian,’ 


readily corrupted to Agopart; compare the variant spelling Escopart 
and the hesitation between Escalone and Ascalone as a city name and 
note the possible influence of Aufricant, ‘African.’ Be that as it may, 
Acopart was evidently a quite current Syrian-French term for ‘Ethio- 
pian.’ When introduced from the Holy Land into the epic literature 
composed in France, it would be Agopart in the Centre and Achopart 
in the North, and it is in Northern manuscripts that the -ch- spelling 


is commonest. 

Before seeking further light on the meaning of Agopart, we should 
recall that in Latin the word Aethiops was applied not alone to a 
native of Ethiopia but frequently also to a black man, a Negro, re- 
gardless of whether or not the individual was from Ethiopia.’ 


4 See Hist. occ., IV, 267, and the references there given to passages in the Historia 

5’ Paris, 1932; see esp. pp. 331-34 and 401-6 

* There is one other Latin chronicler of the Crusades who, without, like Albert, main- 
taining the unaltered French form Azopart, employs it in Latinized dress instead of 
Aethiops. This is Tudebodus, who relates that the emir of Babylon assembled ‘‘multi- 
tudinem .... Sarracenorum et Arabum....Achupartorum et aliorum paganorum”™ 
(Hist. occ., III, 115-16). 

? The Latin also applies aethiops to a dull, awkward person, and it may be an echo of 
this pejorative megning which we have in a passage from the Geste de Liége cited by Meyer 
(Rom., VII, 438): “‘Et si vos ay vengiet des Romans achopart.”’ 
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In how far did Agopart retain the meanings ‘Ethiopian,’ ‘Negro’? 
We may be reasonably confident that Frenchmen established in 
Palestine would remain conscious of these values, but was this still the 
case when the word had entered the homeland literature through its 
use in such Latin works as the //istoria of Albert d’Aix and in French 
works composed in the kingdom of Jerusalem and through oral narra- 
tives of returning crusaders and pilgrims? A conclusive answer is less 
easily given than we might anticipate from the frequency of the word, 
for nearly all occurrences in the chansons de geste are in lists of foreign 
peoples unaccompanied by any description or localization of the 
peoples listed, as can be seen from a few typical citations: Paien, 
Sarrazin, Turc, Persant, Amoravi, Acopart, Esclamor, Bedouin (Cove- 
nant Vivien, |. 1216); Sarrazins, Turs, Achopars (Enf. Ogier, |. 5066); 
Achopart, Persant, Amoravi (ibid., 1. 6150); Aquopart et Aufage, Paien 
et Sarrazin (Folque de Candie, |. 12492); ete. In Salemon d’ Egypte, un 
felon Achopart (Vivien de Monbranc, RLR, Vol. XXX [1886], 1. 707), 
Achopart can readily be interpreted as ‘Negro.’ In Les Turs, ... li 
Blach, li Ros, les Nors, les Acoppart (Entrée d’ Espagne, ll. 13269-70) 
the editor, Antoine Thomas, interprets the names to mean “Turcs, 
Valaques, Russes, Noirs,’ and Agopart to be a “nom donné aux 


, 


; this might suggest a contrast 


Sarrasins, proprement Ethiopiens’ 


between Noirs and Acoparts; but if, instead of his emendation of Nors 
to Noirs, we should emend it to Mors (‘Maures’), no such contrast is 
involved. In Mais trop y ot de[s] Turs, des [Es|clavons, Des Agoupars, 
d'Aufriquant, d’Arragons (Les Narbonnais, ed. H. Suchier, II, 66) 
and in Li rois Corsables a mandé ses barons, Les Achopars, les Turs, les 
Esclavons; Les Aufricans manda et Arragons (Enf. Ogier, ll. 4759-61) 
no contrast between Agoparts and Aufricans need be involved, for the 
contrast is rather between A ufricans = ‘African Moors’ and Arragons = 
‘Aragonese Moors.’ Finally, there might seem to be one case in which 
an Old-French writer confused Ethiopians with Moors. The transla- 
tor into French of William of Tyre’s Historia says in a passage which 
refers to the abundance of attendants in the grand palace at Cairo: 
“A chascune de ces entrees avoit grant plenté des Mors.’’* Where the 


* Paulin Paris, Guillaume de Tyr et ses continuateurs (1879-80), II, 277. Elsewhere the 
translation has la terre d'Ethiope (p. 288, for Aethiopum regio, and p. 288, for regnum 
Aethiopiae), and Ethiope (p. 298, for Aethiopia). The translation, like its Latin source, 
was written in Palestine 
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translator has grant plenté des Mors, his model has Aethiopum cohortes, 
but this may well be a conscious alteration rather than a translation, 
for in all other instances where William mentions Ethiopia or Ethiopi- 
ans, the French writer gives clear evidence in his translation that he 
understands that geographical Ethiopia is involved. 

Outside of the chansons de geste, examples of the word Agopart are 
exceedingly rare. Latin writers, with the notable exception of Albert 
d’Aix, employ Aethiops, Aethiopes, and French writers who refer to 
the Ethiopians regularly call them ‘‘cil d’Etiope.”* There is one in- 
stance, however, in which a prose history does use the term. The au- 
thor of the Faits des Romains, in reporting Caesar’s speech to his 
army on the eve of the battle of Pharsalus, has him say: “‘Cuidiez vos 
que cil Numidien, cil Gete, cil Barbarin, cil Ermine, cil Surien, cil 
Acopart, cil Nubien, cil autre langage dont il i a tant metent auques 
a lor cuers qui soit sire de Rome ne qui non?’’'® Here Agopart clearly 
refers to the Ethiopians. 

In the light of the above analysis it may with some confidence be 
claimed that Acopart maintained the values ‘Ethiopian’ and ‘Blacka- 


moor,’ though often, as already in the Latin, with individual cases of 


uncertainty about which of these two meanings is involved and also, 


it may be, with an occasional extension of its meaning to embrace any 
African, including the Moors." 

We have reserved for treatment as a group the six instances where 
mention of the Acoparts is accompanied by some indication of their 
characteristics. (1) In the Chanson de Jérusalem it is narrated that 


the Saracens, when they are about to attack Jerusalem, display all 


* Occurrences of the modern Ethiopien begin to be found about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. It is used by Brunetto Latini, Livre du tresor (ed. P. Chabaille, pp. 245, 
251, 305) and by Gautier de Metz, Image du monde (Bartsch-Horning, Langue et littérature 
francaises, col. 428, 1. 14). 


1° Les Faits des Romains, ed. Flutre and Sneyders de Vogel (1938), I, 514, ll. 9-10. The 
passage is an expansion of Lucan’s Pharsalia vii. 281-83. Lucan mentions only the 
Armenians, and for the additions the author may have been drawing upon memories of 
the chansons de geste, which would account for his using cil A copart rather than cil d’ Etiope 
According to Flutre (Les Manuscrits des Faits des Romains (1932), p. 8), the work was com- 
posed in 1213-14. 

1 Sporadic fading-out of recognition of the meaning of Acopart may be indicated by a 
passage in Gautier de Coincy’s Miracles (ed. Poquet, p. 481, ll. 182-85) where Acopart is 
apparently used as a common noun applied to some sort of Saracen dignitary: ‘‘Si amas- 
sour, si acopart, /Si amirant, si amuafle /Vaillant une fueille de rafle/N’ont pas conquis en 
lor assaut.”’ - 
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their treasure in an effort to entice the Christians to issue from the city 
in the hope of booty; and of this treasure-hoard it is said (ll. 6037-39) : 


Entre lor bras le vont li Sarrasin portant 
A grant porcession et clerement cantant; 
Li Achopart aloient environ carolant. 


That is to say, the Saracen procession moves forward singing as it 
advances, with Acoparts dancing on all sides (environ carolant). (2) 
In the Roman de Thébes, when the king of Greece has captured Mon- 
flor and is establishing himself in the city, we read (Il. 3481-84): 

Eschargaites mist par les murs, 

Mil Acopars et cine cenz Turs. 

Sonent tabors, cornent frestaus 

Et troines et chalumeaus. 


Here the Acoparts and Turks who mount guard sound drums, flutes, 
trumpets. (3) In the Destruction de Rome (Rom., II, 1-48) we find 
(Il. 424-28): 

Encontre |’admiral sont dis graels soné, 

Dis cors et vint buisines et vint tabour timbré; 

Ascopars ont sailli et se sont aiiné, 

Devant lui ont la mente espandu et jetté, 

Le glayol et le junke par ont il a passé. 


In this instance the Acoparts are represented as leaping about (sazllir). 
(4) In the Mort Aimeri we have (ll. 2713-15): 

Adonc saillirent li Tur et li Persant, 

Li Amoraive et li Popeliquant 

Et Bedoin et Acopart saillant. 


The Agopart saillant indicates a definite association of the idea 
‘jumpers’ or ‘tumblers’ with the Acoparts. (5) In Herbert’s Folque de 
Candie the author writes (Il. 9929-31): 

Molt fu granz li barnages en la sale a Baudart, 

Sonnent tabours et tympres et tument Acopart, 

Por celui mainent joie ou Deus ot puis grant part. 


The Acoparts provide light entertainment, in this case with the 
specific inclusion of the ‘tumbler,’ the tombeor. (6) In the Arsenal 
version of the Roman d’ Alexandre, in a section of that version which 
is derived from the still older Amalgam version, it is related that, 
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after Alexander had been conducted in state to the temple Jovis at 
Babylon in preparation for his coronation, 

D’ilue l’en unt mené sus el palais auzor, 

Tumbent y acopart e chantent jogleor; 

Lai poiisez veer maint maistre enchanteor.'” 
Here it is stated that light entertainment is provided by jogleor who 
sing, by maistre enchanteor who doubtless perform tricks of legerde- 
main, and by acopart who execute acrobatics. No longer are agoparts 
linked up with Saracens, Turks, Bedouins, Arabs, or the like, but 
with jogleors and enchanteors, and this indicates a feeling on the part 
of the author that acopart was likewise a common noun and that it 
could serve as an equivalent of tombeor. 

We have already seen that Albert d’Aix states that Acoparts in 
fighting fiex their knees, ‘‘as is their custom,” and sound trumpets and 
drums. These items, not in themselves necessarily important, take 
on more import when we observe that, in instances wherein a French 
author gives any clue to what activities he associates with the Aco- 
parts, we have the following: one case of Agoparts who dance around 
the edges of a procession; one case of Acoparts who perform on the 
simpler forms of musical instruments; one case of Acoparts who spring 
about and scatter rushes and flowers along the path of a triumphal 
advance; one case of ‘“Acopart leapers’’ (presumably meaning 
tombeors); two cases of Acoparts who “tombent,”’ the Acoparts in the 
second instance being differentiated from singers and magicians. This 
black race which is named so frequently in lists of pagan peoples was, 
it is evident, regarded particularly as purveying forms of light enter- 
tainment—above all such forms as involve primitive foot movements 
—and this would indicate that it must have been the Acoparts who 
served in the function of tombeors for the Franks of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem and that, for the rank and file, the name must have ended 
by evoking chiefly the ideas ‘tumbler,’ and ‘grotesqueness.’ The clerk 
Albert d’Aix, who possessed a clear conception of the geographical 
connotation and who has done us good service by specifying the basic 
meaning of the name, may have been influenced by the popular con- 
notation when he referred to the knee movements of the Acoparts and 
to their fondness for trumpets and drums. Later writers of serious 
works, such as the author of the Faits des Romains, would have 


12 Roman d’ Alezandre, I (‘‘Elliott Monographs,’’ No. 36), 232, ll. 4734-36. 
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enough historical and ethnographic background to adhere to Albert’s 
identification, but authors of popular French narratives seem without 
exception to have been impressed by the part Agoparts played as pro- 


viders of rude entertainment. The general French public, familiar 
with the name from the recitation to popular audiences of poems on 
the Crusades and from hearing it in the conversation of returning 
compatriots, possibly familiar also with black tombeors who may have 
penetrated France in the trail of these home-comers, would have little 
if any conception that the term meant Ethiopian, but they would 
quickly grasp its popular meaning. For them we may posit A¢gopart = 
Negro tombeor or perhaps in some cases simply acopart = tombeor.'4 
It may be of interest to recall the tours de force which characterized 
native French tumblers. For information about their activities there 
is no more enlightening, and entertaining, source than the charming 
little poem, Del tombeor Nostre Dame,'‘ of which in our own times there 
have been translations and adaptations in various languages. In this 
poem the tumbler says of himself: 
“Li autre servent de canter 
Et jo servirai de tumer’”’ [ll. 135-36]. 
And again: 
“Or soie al fuer de cavrecon 
Qui trepe et saut devant sa mere’”’ [I]. 158-59]. 
When he has entered a saint ordre he has no training the brothers could 
utilize, 
Car n’ot vescu fors de tumer 
Et d’espringier et de baler: 


Treper, saillir, ice savoit [ll. 25-27]. 


And so he offers to Our Lady what he is skilled in: 


Lors li commence a faire saus 
Bas et petis et grans et haus, 
Primes deseur et puis desos [Il]. 163-65]. 


18 The Old French has a verb acoper or coper (in modern French achopper or chopper) 
which is usually grouped with Provencal sop and Italian zoppo. The whole group is as- 
sumed to be derived from a Folk-Latin *zoppare, ‘to limp’; see Meyer-Liibke, RE W, 
9598, with the references there given, and Gamillscheg, FE W, s.v. ‘‘chopper.’’ Note, how- 
ever, that the meaning of the French verb is not ‘limp’ but ‘stumble,’ and it might be worth 
considering whether there may not have been an association of ideas between acoper 
and “broncher comme un Acopart.” 

14 Editions by Foerster (Rom., II [1873]), by Wachter (Romanische Forschungen, XI 
{1901]), and Lommatzsch (Berlin, 1920). The earliest and by far the best of the five 
manuscripts is dated 1268. Bibliography on background, parallels, and imitations in 
Lommatzsch's introductory note. English prose translations (Our Lady's tumbler) by P. H. 
Wicksteed (London, 1894) and by Isabel Butler (Boston, 1898). 
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Lors tume les piés contremont 
Et va sor ses deus mains et vient [ll. 198-99]. 


And in her honor: 


Lors tume et saut et fait par feste 

Le tor de Mes entor la teste ... [ll. 171-72]. 
Aprés li fait le tor francois 

Et puis le tor de Chanpenois, 

Et puis li fait le tor d’Espaigne 

Et les tors c’on fait en Bretaigne, 

Et puis le tor de Loheraine: 

De quant qu’il onques puet se paine. 
Aprés li fait le tor romain [ll. 175-81]. 


In these passages the stock in trade of our French tumbler is exclusive- 


ly foot and leg movements, and this liniitation placed upon his ac- 
complishments is borne out by the tenor of the whole poem. It is 
further indicated in lines 172-81 that his art was of such long standing 
that it had developed distinguishing local characteristics in various 
localities. When we compare with him his Negro competitor, we find 
that the Acopart, as far as can be judged by the passages where his 
activities are mentioned, may have had a less highly developed 
technique but that at times he may have supplemented his tumbling 
by simple forms of noise-making instruments; moreover, his exotic 


blackness would be for him an asset. 
We may now sum up. From the data at our command we are en- 
titled to infer that for the crusaders the Acoparts formed a real part 


of the Palestinian environment and that for them the term included 
the following values: ‘natives of Ethiopia,’ ‘Negroes,’ ‘negro tum- 
blers.’ In France specific identification with natives of Ethiopia may 
have been restricted to men of learning, and the Acoparts of the 
Crusade epics may have meant for most auditors merely Negroes or 
some nation of Negroes; but the feature of the Acoparts which made 
the most marked impression was that they were tumblers. In later 
times tombeor and agopart have alike vanished, and no acrobate, no 
bateleur, no saltimbanque, no faiseur de culbutes can fill their precise 
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AUTOUR D’UN ARTICLE DU FRANZOSISCHES 
ETYMOLOGISCHES WORTERBUCH 


WALTHER VON WARTBURG 


"EXCELLENT ami et savant collégue, aux larges vues de qui 
les études romanes dans les Etats-Unis doivent tant, a tou- 
jours témoigné le plus vif intérét 4 ]’ouvrage de ma vie. Maintes 

fois il s’est enquis des méthodes que je m’étais créées, des procédés 
par lesquels je tachais de trouver le groupement naturel, généalogique, 
des immenses matériaux qui sommeillent dans mon fichier. Qu’il me 
soit done permis de lui raconter ici par un exemple comment nait un 
article de mon dictionnaire. 

Tout d’abord il faut dire que ce sont lA des questions auxquelles il 
est trés difficile de donner une réponse générale—chaque famille, 
chaque mot offrant un aspect 4 lui et des problémes particuliers. Le 
chemin par lequel on a réussi 4 trouver le point essentiel de telle ou 
telle famille étymologique, ne ménerait A rien quand on cherche a 
s'approcher d’une autre famille. Créer une méthode unique, ce serait 
méconnaitre le fait fondamental de l’évolution du lexique, que chaque 
mot a une histoire sui generis; ce serait violenter les faits; et puisque 
dans le domaine de la vie spirituelle et psychique on ne violente rien 
impunément, ce serait le meilleur moyen pour barrer l’accés des pro- 
blémes qui nous hantent. Comme je I!’ai dit dans la Préface du troi- 
siéme volume du Franzdésisches etymologisches Woérterbuch, celui qui 
veut pénétrer les secrets de la langue doit commencer par oublier 
toutes les catégories et les définitions dont il est coutumier—il doit 
s'oublier lui-méme. C’est alors, mais seulement alors, que les mots 
commencent 4 parler lentement d’eux-mémes, 4 raconter leur passé, 
leur devenir, 4 trahir leurs forces et leurs faiblesses; c’est alors que les 
innombrables rapports embrouillés avec d’autres mots commencent & 
se dessiner devant le lexicographe. La fagon de présenter un mot, une 
famille de mots, doit résulter naturellement des matériaux mémes, 
elle doit varier d’une famille 4 l’autre. Rien ne serait plus dangereux 
251 
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que de se laisser guider par les expériences qu’on a faites avec tel 
groupe de mots quand on approche tel autre groupe. 

Qu’il me soit permis de faire précéder l’exposé suivant de quelques 
remarques sur les travaux préliminaires de chaque article. Tout d’a- 
bord il ne faut jamais oublier que le FEW est avant tout un diction- 
naire complet des parlers galloromans et que I'adjectif ‘“étymologique” 
ne doit pas dominer seul dans le titre. Voici ce que ce titre veut ex- 
primer: Le dictionnaire offre une vue compléte des richesses lexicales 
de la vie galloromane, et son contenu est, en outre, rangé de facon A 
faire ressortir les rapports généalogiques entre les différents mots et 
nuances sémantiques. C’est jusqu’ici le seul exemple d’un thesaurus 
d’une langue embrassant tous les dialectes et concu d’aprés un plan 
historique et généalogique. Tandis que des dictionnaires comme le 
Thesaurus linguae Latinae ou le Dictionnaire d’Oxford sont des ou- 
vrages de philologie, le FEW est un thesaurus linguistique. I] se dis- 
tingue de ceux-la par le fait qu’il ne cite pas lui-méme les passages ot 
est employé tel ou tel mot, mais il donne les renvois A tous les passages 
accessibles griice 4 Godefroy, Littré, aux innombrables éditions cri- 
tiques de textes anciens et modernes suivis de glossaires spéciaux, ete. 
Il se distingue de tous les autres dictionnaires étymologiques par le 
fait qu’aucun de ceux-la n’est concu comme thesaurus, c’est-d-dire 
comme recueil complet du lexique d’un certain pays. 

Le FEW ouvre donc l’accés de toutes les sources. L’on n’y trouvera 
pas une forme citée sans indication de la source, qui, si elle n’est pas 
citée directement, se révéle sans difficulté 4 celui qui consulte la biblio- 
graphie. La premiére chose a faire quand commence la rédaction d’un 
article, c’est done de soumettre ces sources 4 une critique détaillée. 
Il s’agit de lire soigneusement tous les passages réunis dans Littré, 
Tobler-Lommatzsch, Godefroy, etc., et de les interpréter A nouveau. 
Le plus souvent cet examen confirme |’interprétation donnée par ces 
lexicographes, mais il manque rarement des cas ou ils n’ont pas saisi 
la vraie acception du mot. Ainsi pour ne citer que quelques-unes des 
expériences que j’ai faites en rédigeant les articles dont il sera ques- 
tion ci-aprés, j’ai trouvé entre autres les définitions erronnées que 
voici: Godefroy enregistre un v.r. grapir qu’il traduit par ‘se cacher.’ 
Il a trouvé ce mot dans Estienne, comme explication de subrepere. 
Sa traduction lui a été suggérée sans doute par la suite du texte et 
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enfuyr en cachette.' Mais le vrai sens du mot ressort nettement de 
l’édition frangaise-latine d’Estienne, ot grapir est expliqué par ‘ere- 
pere’ done ‘grimper.’ C’est elle seule qui met le mot d’accord avec les 
autres données du lexique galloroman. Godefroy (VI, 584) définit ram- 
paille par ‘fourrure pour doubler un habit.’ Le rapport avec les mots 
de la famille de ramper reste obscur. Et pourtant, si les deux pre- 
miers passages cités par Godefroy sont compatibles avec la traduction 
qu’il donne, le troisiéme fait ressortir avec toute la netteté désirable 
le sens précis du mot. II est tiré de Jehan de Brie: Et voluntiers et 
communement font fourrer leur habis de pennes de escuriaux ou d’aultres 
bestes que l'on appelle rampaille. Il est évident que le pronom relatif 
que se rapporte ici 4 escuriaur ou aultres bestes, non pas & habis de 
pennes. Rampaille est ‘l'ensemble des animaux A fourrures qui grim- 
pent sur les arbres.” De méme rampant est mal traduit par ‘fourrure.’ 
C’est un nom générique donné aux animaux A fourrure grimpeurs. 
Les vers 1957-58 de Guillaume de Palerme disent, en s’adressant a 
Dieu 

Ne souffrir ja le tort ramper 

Contre le droit ne sormonter. 


Delp, dans son étude sur la langue du texte, définit ramper par 
‘marcher contre,’ ce qui est trés incolore. Le sens est celui que ramper 
a dans plusieurs anciens textes, c’est-d-dire ‘se dresser, surtout les 
jambes de derriére, en parlant d’un animal.’ Ainsi les verbes ramper 
et surmonter expriment la méme idée par une image analogue, mais il 
y a une gradation voulue entre le premier et le deuxiéme de ces deux 
vers. 

Que ces quelques exemples suffisent pour donner une idée du tra- 
vail préliminaire qu’il faut fournir avant de pouvoir commencer méme 
la rédaction. Plus de quatre-vingt-quinze pour cent ne laisse pas de 
traces dans les lignes du FEW, puisque dans la grand majorité des cas 
l'interprétation donnée par les éditeurs et par les lexicographes me 
parait juste, et que je ne parle que des cas ov je suis en désaccord 
avec eux. 

Ce premier déblayage de terrain fini, je passe en revue l’ensemble 

1 Je ne sais pas, du reste, o0 Godefroy a puisé cette indication. Je n'ai pu trouver le 


passage cité par lui dans aucune des nombreuses éditions du Thesaurus qui sont & ma 
disposition. 
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des matériaux pour trouver les lignes générales de l’évolution séman- 
tique, morphologique, etc., de la famille des mots. Ce travail me per- 
met une orientation générale sur les particularités et les difficultés du 
sujet. Chemin faisant, il faut redresser les nombreuses erreurs com- 
mises dans la littérature linguistique par de fausses localisations de 
formes, de fausses définitions, nées de la lecture superficielle d’autres 
linguistes, ete. Les pages ci-aprés fourniront aussi quelques spécimens 
de ce genre d’achoppement. 

Quand le vrai status apparait enfin, aussi libre d’erreurs qu’il peut 
l'étre, les recherches étymologiques et généalogiques proprement dites 
commencent. Les pages suivantes donnent un spécimen de ce travail 
compliqué, dans lequel la solution d’un probléme en pose presque 
toujours un nouveau, de sorte qu’il est souvent difficile de ne pas s’em- 
brouiller dans l’enchevétrement des différents fils qu’il faut suivre. On 
y trouvera quelques-unes des expériences que j'ai faites en rédigeant 
l'article KRAPPA. 

I, FRANCAIS grappe 

L’étymologie du fr. grappe n’a jamais été, que je sache, l'objet d’une 
discussion. Depuis les jours déja si lointains de Diez tout le monde 
est d’accord pour le faire venir d’un germ. KRAPPA, ‘crochet, crampon.’ 
L’image qui est 4 la base de cette dénomination s’impose: si la jeune 
fleur de la vigne, au printemps, se tend droite au soleil, sa tige se 
courbe & mesure que la saison avance, pour devenir enfin un vigoureux 
crochet qui porte suspendus a de petites tiges les grains dorés ou bleu 
foncé. Les quelques doutes qui pourraient se présenter sont vite écar- 
tés: il est vrai que grappe au sens de ‘crochet, crampon’ est excessive- 
ment rare en anc. fr., on pourrait méme dire inexistant; les exemples 
qu’en donne Godefroy viennent tous de la région de la Loire; il pour- 
rait done y étre venu du Midi. Mais le verbe agraper, ‘s’accrocher 4,’ 
est 1A en ane. fr. dés le XII* siécle, et bien enraciné, pour attester la 
présence d’un ancien *grape, ‘crochet.’ I] est fort possible que l’em- 
ploi métaphorique dans grape de raisin, abrégé en grape, a été pour 
quelque chose dans la disparition de grape, ‘crochet.’ L’excellent glos- 
saire dont M. Noél Dupire a enrichi son édition de Jean Molinet nous 
délivre de tout doute au sujet de l’existence de grappe, ‘crochet. Cet 


? Gamillscheg, qui, trop souvent néglige de remonter aux sources, donne, p. 483 
l'étymologie d'un fr. mod. grappe, ‘crochet.’ Il s'est sans doute laissé induire en erreut 
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auteur se sert constamment de ce mot. Done, de ce cdté-la nous pou- 
vons étre tranquilles. Plus inquiétantes pourraient nous paraitre deux 


formes, qui au premier abord semblent n’étre que des variantes pho- 
nétiques: la carte 1832 de |’ Atlas linguistique, qui malheureusement 
ne représente que le quart de la France, donne, A cété de grappe aussi 
krapa (Sadne L.; Ain, Valais,* Isére, Aveyron) et rapa. Quels 
sont les rapports de ces deux formes apparemment aberrantes avec 
grappe? Et en réunissant les représentants dialectaux, nous sommes 
frappés d’une différence fondamentale: tandis que krapa n'est 
que galloroman, rapa _ s‘étend aussi en Italie et en ibéroroman. 
Nous examinerons done séparément ces deux mots. 


II. ANCIEN FRANGAIS crape 

La formule avec cr- est attestée en francais presque depuis que 
nous avons des documents: crape, ‘grappe de raisin,’ est dans Bren- 
dan, dans quelques manuscrits de Chrestien, et ce ne sont pas, peut- 
étre, les plus dépourvus d’autorité, puisque crape se dit aujourd’hui 
encore en Champagne (Reims, St. Etienne-a-Arne, et voir Brun, 797). 
Il est attesté, en outre, 4 Namur dés le XV° siécle (RLR, XX XVIII, 
152), 4 Mons, Tourcoing, Gondecourt, dans ]’Allier (Varennes). Le 
krapa de I’'Isére et le krap de la Sadéne L. sont confirmés par 
plusieurs recueils de mots de la région. Le krapo de l’Aveyron 
p. 728) est déjA dans Vayssier. Dans l’arrondissement de Montauban 
enfin on dit kar po (Volkst., VI, 117), forme dont la métathése est 
peut-tre due A l’influence de la famille de Karpos (voir FEW, II, 
408). Est-ce que cette hésitation entre cr- et gr- est l’ceuvre du hasard? 
Pour répondre A cette question, il faut se faire une idée de l’extension 
de KRAPPA. Ce mot vit aussi en italien, en catalan, en espagnol, et en 
portugais, méme dans le roumain grapd, ‘crampon, herse.’ Cette ex- 
tension garantit un emprunt trés ancien, le mot doit étre entré déja 





par la facon dont est rédigé l'article en question du Dict. gén.: «1. Crochet, crampon. 

Spécialt. Crampon soudé aux fers d'un cheval pour l'empécher de glisser.» Or, comme 
c'est assez souvent le cas pour des articles rédigés de cette facon, l'acception spéciale seule 
est en vie, l'autre est donnée seulement comme son introduction et explication. Ce grappe, 
‘crampon pour la glace,’ est un terme franc-comtois, que Littré est le premier 4 admettre 
dans un dictionnaire francais. En outre Gamillscheg cite un pic. champ. crape, ‘crochet,’ 
qui n’existe pas non plus. I] a de nouveau mal lu le Dict. gén., qui reproduit un passage de 
Diez, od il est clairement dit que pic. champ. crape ont le sens de ‘grappe de raisin.’ 


?J1 parait y avoir hésitation& grapa, mais de Lavallaz krapa. 
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dans le latin vulgaire puisque sa présence dans le nord de la France 
rendrait difficile ’hypothése d’un emprunt au gothique. En effet, dans 
les emprunts anciens, le groupe initial kr- se sonorise souvent (comp. 
KRATTON =gratter), quoique pas toujours (KRUKKIA>crosse). I] est 
donc fort possible que la forme grappe est plus vieille et que crape, dont 
la répartition diffuse invite plutét 4 supposer une polygenése, en est 
sorti par une influence secondaire. Or, crape est trés souvent défini 
expressément ‘raisin égrappé’ (ainsi Macon, Clessé, Igé, Savoie, Cou- 
zon, Terres-Froides). Le rafle du raisin égrappé est, avec les pépins 
et les peaux, tout ce qui reste des grappes aprés le pressurage; en- 
semble ils forment le marc; on comprend done aisément que le mare 
de raisin soit appelé crappa (ainsi A Lyon et A Crémieu), ou grap 
(Allier, Nice, Gémenos). A Die crapas pl. veut dire ‘mare de I’huile.’ 

Nous sommes passés insensiblement du sens de ‘grappe’ A celui de 
‘mare,’ c’est-A-dire ‘résidus.’ Mais ici nous nous voyons tout-d-coup en- 
tourés d’une grande famille de mots qui ne peuvent pas étre séparés 
les uns des autres: en Savoie, en Dauphiné il y a un mot krapa, 
‘trognon d’un fruit 4 pépins,’ dans le Rouergue et dans la Lozére 
(d’aprés l’excellent Atlas linguistique de la Lozére non encore publi¢, 
di a M. Hallig) krdpo; un dérivé krapyi[?|* vit dans les 
patois de Fribourg et de Blonay. Le pays d’Enhaut, le Valais, et Aoste 
ont un substantif krdpa, ‘résidu du beurre fondu.’ Dans les Alpes 
dauphinoises et provengales crapo est attesté depuis le X V° siécle dans 
la signification de ‘animaux que l’acheteur d’un lot de moutons laisse 
de cété comme étant d’apparence défectueuse,’ donc, ‘le rebut d'un 
troupeau,’ et l’expression 4 Clessé (Bourgogne) fare crape, ‘dédaigner, 
mépriser,’ montre que ce sens était plus répandu autrefois. Ce sens 
de ‘rebut’ doit aussi étre 4 la base du parisien crape, ‘prostituée,’ qui 
vit aussi en Savoie (‘personne sans foi ni loi’), bien qu’ici crapule ait 
peut-étre contribué un peu pour la sémantique. Le neuchatelois crape, 
‘débris de roche,’ ne doit pas étre autre chose, et il se retrouve dans 
le prov. crapos, f. pl. ‘gravois,’ dauph. krapyé, ‘débris de la chaux blu- 
tée.’ En Picardie, en Wallonie, en Lorraine vit un substantif crape, 
‘erofite sur une plaie ou sur la téte des enfants,’ qui se prolonge jusqu’a 


4 {It has been impossible for the author, now at Basel, to read the proofs of his article 
Sometimes the symbols in his manuscript were not entirely clear to us and we were unable 
to check the author's sources. In such cases we have placed a question mark in brackets 
after the doubtful form.—Ebs.] 
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Montbéliard avec son dérivé crapé, ‘escarre de plaie.’ Le sens le plus 
répandu est celui de ‘criblures de blé’ (déja lat. médiéval crappa) ; il vit 
dans le dauph. krapo et surtout dans de nombreux dérivés: Lille crapin 
(déja grapin chez Christine de Pisan), anc. prov. crapier (1293), ete. 
Et j’en passe.‘ Toute cette famille dépend sans doute d’un verbe 
escraper attesté depuis le XIV° siécle en Flandres, au sens de ‘nettoyer 
en raclant’ (voir le dictionnaire de Gamillscheg, et Barbier [Proc., III, 
160]). On a pris es- pour le préfixe et on a déduit du verbe un subst. 
crappe, ‘crasse, ordure,’ ete. Escraper vient de l’anc. frangais® skrapan, 
‘racler,) ou mieux d’un skrappan (attesté a cété de celui-la par le 
moyen néerl. schrappen A c6té de schrapen). 

I] me semble done que grappe de raisin, venant de krappa, s’est 
rencontré & mi-chemin avec crape, ‘crasse, balle de blé, divers résidus; 
rebut.’ Les deux mots devaient confluer dans |’acception ‘rafle de rai- 
sin égrappé.’ Et cette rencontre a fait changer aussi l’initiale de grappe 
en Cr-. 


Ill. FRANCAIS rappe, rape 


Pour l’origine de rape on a formé deux hypothéses différentes. M. 
Briich (Archiv, CXLIII, 273) le croit identique avec rdpe, et il en fait 
venir, par emprunt, l’it. rappa et le mhd. rappe. M. Jud, au contraire, 
dans un article sur le lexique de la Franche-Comté publié dans Studies 
in French language and mediaeval literature presented to Prof. Mildred 
K. Pope (Manchester, 1939), 4 la page 231, voit dans frpr. rappa un 
doublet du fr. grappe. Mais l’hypothése de M. Jud ne se soutient pas: 
il donne seulement deux cas paralléles de cette prétendue chute du 
g- initial. L’un est le fr. grapiller, auquel il oppose le synonyme frpr. 
rapati (=‘rappiller’), paralléle dépourvue de valeur, puisqu’il dé- 
pend directement de grappe:rappe, auquel il devrait servir d’appui. 
L’autre est fr. créche freomt. rotche. Mais cette derniére forme est net- 
tement régionale (Franche-Comté, franco-provengal), tandis que 
rappe est autrement répandu.® 

Voici done l’extension du type rappe: anc. fr. rapes pl. ‘mare de 

‘So in author's manuscript, but probably a slip for franc, ‘Frankish.’ 

‘ Du reste l'on ne voit pas bien ce que ces deux cas auraient 4 faire ensemble. Il me 
semble que M. Jud parle a tort de la chute d'un g- dans ce groupe initial gr-, puisque le 
type franc-comtois est entouré de tout c6té de formes commencant par cr-. Je ne connais 


pas non plus de forme lyonnaise qui remonte 4 un type Grippia pour ‘créche,’ comme le dit 
M. Jud—toutes les formes & moi connues commencent également par cr-. 
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raisin’ (Aiol), Plancher rd p ‘grappe,’ Chaten. reppe, Montbél. raippe, 
Vaudioux rapa, Suisse rdpa (Z, XXVI, 54), valdotain rappa, 
Savoie, Roaschia rapa, Vallées vaudoises ‘mare de raisin’ (A/S, 1338), 
Bouches du Rh. Hérault rapo, et méme en limousin rapo (d’aprés 
Dom Duclou). En Provence nous trouvons dés le moyen Age un dérivé 
rapuga,’ qui est aussi languedocien et béarnais, et auquel se rattache 
le verbe rapugar, ‘grappiller.’ En dehors du galloroman le mot vit 
aussi dans le catal. rapa, ‘rafle du raisin, mare,’ cat. esp. rapa, ‘om- 
belle de fleurs de l’olivier,’ piém. ligurien occidental rapa, ‘mare du 
raisin,’ ligurien oriental rapa, Monferrat rapp, ‘grappe,’ Istrie rapo, 
Frioul rap, Iles lipariennes rappa (Volkst., III, 325), ane. piém. rapo- 
lare, ‘grappiller,’ piém. mod. rapalé, Versilia, Lucca rappa, ‘épi; pa- 
nouil du mais.’ 

Quant 4 l’hypothése de M. Briich, elle repose évidemment sur |’i- 
dentité de la famille de mots réunis ci-dessous avec le fr. rdpe. M. 
Briich a bien vu qu’elle était soutenable seulement 4 condition qu’on 
prouve que tous les mots italiens, catalans, et espagnols, et, ajoutons- 
nous, provencgaux, fussent empruntés du frangais. Dans cette inten- 
tion il tache de prouver que l’ital. grappe et grappolo sont de méme 
empruntés du fr. grappe; et il suppose que les Italiens et les Espagnols 
se soient mis 4 l’apprentissage chez les Frangais (il faudrait dire: les 
Francais du nord) pour la viticulture. Cette hypothése est assez im- 
probable en elle-méme, et il ne suffit pas que le traité de Charles Es- 
tienne sur la nomenclature latine de la viticulture, de 1536, ait été 
traduit en italien en 1545. En tout cas, aucun fait n’est cité pour sou- 
tenir cette thése. I] n’y a pas de doute que nous nous trouvons en face 
de deux familles, qui s’opposent l’une 4 l’autre par la quantité de la 
voyelle, comp. fr. rdpe et neuchat. rappe.* L’ouest de la France se 
rattache au type rdpe, comme le montrent la graphie de presque tous 
les dictionnaires de patois (Nantes, Ile d’Elle, Centre, Saintonge, etc.) 
et la carte “grapiller’ de l’ALF (le plus souvent rd pe, mais quelques 

7 Formé comme anc. prov. ferruga, ‘limailles de fer,’ dér. de fer. Ferruga et rapuga ont 
en commun qu'ils désignent un rebut, un résidu. 


8 Il est vrai qu'Edmont écrit avec 4 les quelques formes suisses de rappe, mais son oreille 
doit l'avoir trompé, car Gignoux (voir Z, X XVI, 54) aussi bien que Mme Odin a entendu 
rapa et la graphie de Pierrehumbert (rappe), ainsi que celle de Vautherin (reppe), et 
de Contejean (raippe) dénoncent une bréve. II y a bien le livre de Poulet, qui donne rép: 
Mais il semble tout naturel que le rappe franc-comtois ait subi l’'ascendant du fr. rap 
Le r4ap(?] de Plancher est donc un rappe influencé par le synonyme fr. rape. 
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points poitevins rd pe). C’est du reste le prolongement du gascon, 


’ 


ol raspa, ‘mare,’ et raspata, ‘grapiller, raspé révélent 
de fagon indubitable la présence du radical rasp-, et od les documents 
bordelais l’attestent depuis 1414. Dans les autres langues c’est l’ab- 
sence ou la présence d’un s qui correspond a la différence entre 
la bréve et la longue: Comparez aux formes précitées, aragonaises 
raspa, ‘rafle de raisin,’ Murcia ‘épi,’ esp. ‘épi de graminées,’ Pouilles 
raspa, ‘grappe,’ Teramo raspo, ‘rafle de raisin,’ anc. luequois raspa, 
‘grappe,’ Marche ras pa frioulan rasp, Pola raspo, ‘rafle,’ Brescia 
raspol, ‘petite grappe,’ corse raspollu. 

L’origine de rdpe ne peut pas faire de doute. Il dérive du verbe 
rdper. Le verbe lui-méme est attesté trés tard (en 1611 seulement), 
mais il n’est pas possible qu’il n’ait pas existé, A preuve le subst. rape, 
‘lime de menuisier,’ attesté dés 1269, et la forme liégeoise rasper (avec 
s conservé). Pour l’explication sémantique de rdpe, ‘rafle de raisin,’ 
on a, malheureusement, l’embarras du choix. I] peut s’agir d’un sens 
métaphorique de rape, ‘lime,’ puisque le rafle avec toutes ses petites 
tiges privées de grains ressemble un peu a la surface de cet outil. Mais 
rape, ‘rafle,’ peut avoir été formé indépendamment de répe, ‘lime,’ 
comme dérivé du verbe, soit parce qu’on enléve les grains de la grappe 
presqu’en raclant (ce qui est 4 la base de l’espagnol raspafio, ‘airelle’), 
soit qu'il ait désigné d’abord le mare de raisin que l’on enléve avec un 
racloir de la cuve. Personnellement je penche pour cette derniére ex- 
plication, parce que le premier passage qu’on peut citer, de 1202, offre 
nettement ce sens-la, et que le fait de son existence est corroboré par le 
dérivé vin raspé, ‘vin qu’on fabrique en faisant passer de ]’eau sur du 
mare.’ 

L’origine de rappe se complique du fait que le méme terme existe 
aussi en allemand: sur le Main inférieur et le long du Rhin |’on appelle 
rappen ou rappe le rafle égrené du raisin. M. Briich, nous l’avons déja 
dit, voulait faire venir le mot allemand du mot frangais, faisant sienne 
l’opinion de Kluge. Mais dés 1893, Moritz Heyne, dans Grimm (VIII, 
112), avait émis l’idée que I’all. rappe, bien enraciné dans les régions 
viticoles de l’ouest, est un mot indigéne. II s’explique en effet trés 
bien comme dérivé du verbe rappen, ‘gewaltsam an sich reissen, corri- 
pere, subito tollere, captare, excipere, prehendere, colligere,’ qui est de 
la famille du verbe raffen. Or, partout od, chez les peuples romans, il 
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y a rappe, etc., ‘rafle de raisin, mare,’ il existe aussi un verbe du méme 
radical et avec le méme sens que I’all. rappen: anc. prov. rapar, ‘saisir, 
enlever,’ moyen fr. raper (Bourbonnais), Suisse rappd, ‘arracher des 
mains,’ Tarentaise, ‘prendre de force,’ Cantal rapar, ‘saisir avec les 
griffes,’ limousin rapar[?], ‘attraper,’ anc. prov. arapar, ‘arracher, en- 
lever,’ Poitou, Saintonge, Loches arraper, ‘saisir,’ Valais arapd, ete. 
(le verbe est répandu dans tout le Midi et entouré d’une nombreuse 
famille); de méme ital. arrappare, ‘saisir violemment, enlever,’ cat. 
arrapar, émil. rapéras, ‘s’accrocher,’ ital. rapare, ‘tagliare i capelli sino 
alla cotenna,’ cat. esp. port. rapar ‘tondre, ravir, dérober, enlever.’ I] 
est évident que rappe ‘rafle de raisin,’ et ses représentants dans les 
autres pays romans sont des dérivés romans de ces verbes, exactement 
comme en allemand. II y a une légére difficulté A cette maniére de 
voir: rape (au plur.) est aussi attesté dans |’Aiol, qui est d’origine 
picarde, et le verbe rapiller, ‘grappiller,’ qui vit presque partout 1a od 
il y a rape et raper, nous est donné aussi pour Moiremont (Argonne 
ou raper manque. Mais, 4 part ¢a, le mot de rappe, ‘rafle de raisin,’ est 
étroitement lié, pour son origine, au verbe raper. 


IV. APR. rapar, ‘ENLEVER,’ ETC. 
Dans le chapitre précédent nous avons déja esquissé l’extension de 
la famille de ce verbe. Elle s’étend sur toutes les langues romanes ex- 
cepté le roumain, le rhétoroman et le francais. Il correspond exacte- 
ment au germ. rapon, ‘enlever violemment’ (REW, 7057, comp. néerl. 
rapen, ‘saisir,’ m. bas-all. rapen, anc. nor. hrapa ata [{ada?), ‘précipi- 
ter en bas,’ angl. rap, ‘tirer 4 soi’). La conservation de l’explosive 
sourde ne fait pas de difficulté, puisque la sonorisation des sourdes 
intervocaliques était déja achevée, A l’arrivée des Goths, comp. aussi 
Gamillscheg (Romania Germanica, II, 47). Seul le -pp- de l’ital. arrap- 
pare demande une explication. On peut en donner deux, également 
bonnes, sans que l’une semble devoir été préférée 4 l’autre: Il y a 
déja en germanique des formes 4 consonne redoublée de ce groupe de 
mots, comp. le nom propre norois Hrappr et le m.-bas-all. rapp, ‘vio- 
lent, rapide.’ Mais la consonne pouvait aussi subir un redoublement 
en roman méme, un redoublement qui aurait servi 4 renforcer |'ex- 
pressivité de ce verbe exprimant une action violente. 
A quelle époque le mot est-il entré dans l’idiome des peuples ro- 
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e mans? Meyer-Liibke croyait 4 un emprunt 4 l’anc. germanique, avant 
r l’établissement de tribus germaniques compactes. M. Gamillscheg, par 
8 contre, l’attribue aux Goths. A mon avis, la géographie (voir ci- 
rm dessus) donne nettement raison 4 M. Gamillscheg. Seulement, il faut 


- modifier un peu sa maniére de voir. En France l’aire de RAPON va 
jusqu’a la Loire, cu elle s’arréte brusquement, au moyen Age comme 
e aujourd’hui. A l’est elle comprend tout le territoire franco-provengal, 

qu'il dépasse méme un peu du cété de la Bourgogne (Chablis s’araper, 


0 ‘se cramponner, se mettre fortement A l’ouvrage’). Il en résulte que 
l influence lexicale des Goths reste sensible dans toute |’extension de 
8 leur royaume toulousain, méme au-dela de la limite entre le francais 
t et le provengal, et surtout qu’ils n’ont pas été seuls A passer ce verbe 


p aux populations romanes; les Burgondes aussi ont dd l’incorporer au 

p parler de leurs sujets. Nous aurions donc ici un nouveau mot d’origine 

1 burgonde. Resteraient A expliquer le rapes de l’ancien picard et le 

verbe rapiller des Argonnes, le dernier n’étant autre chose qu’un té- 

t moin indirect de rape, sur lequel il est formé d’aprés le modéle du fr. 

grappiller. Je crois qu'il est permis de faire venir le rape de |’extréme 

nord, si faiblement attesté, du mot rhénan rappe, que nous avons cité 

plus haut. Le rattacher au subst. rappa du franco-prov. et de l’occi- 

tanien me parait bien plus invraisemblable. La seule hypothése qui, 

; 4 la rigueur, pourrait se soutenir, serait celle de voir dans ces deux 

: formes les derniers vestiges d’une présence antérieure de la famille de 

RAPON dans la France septentrionale. On en conclurait que le mot a 

; été introduit dans les langues romanes avant l’arrivée des Goths, par 

les mercenaires germaniques de |’Empire. C’est possible, mais il nous 

semble beaucoup plus probable que ce sont les Goths et les Burgondes 

: qui ont introduit ce mot en roman et que les rares formes du nord de 
la France y ont été introduites de la Rhénanie allemande. 

V. NEUCHATELOIS greppe ET CONGENERES 

Plusieurs des formes frane-comtoises de grappe (de raisin) ont 

comme voyelle un é: Pierrecourt, Montbéliard, Bournois grep; grep 

y a aussi conservé le sens de ‘croc,’ comp. Bournois grep, ‘cram- 

pon pour assujettir la faux.’ Or, quand on passe de l’autre cété du 

Jura, en Suisse, on y trouve un mot dont la radical offre une méme 

suite de sons: 4 Neuchatel on appelle greppe un crampon de 
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menuisier et aussi les crampons fixés aux fers 4 cheval ou aux chaus- 
sures pour marcher sur la glace. Puisqu’ici, comme l'on sait, a entravé 
reste a, on est conduit 4 supposer que le mot est emprunté du franc- 
comtois ou a devient normalement ¢. Pourquoi un mot technique 
comme celui-ci n’aurait-il pas pu traverser le Doubs? Toutefois on est 
étonné de trouver la méme forme aussi 4 Blonay (grepa), sur le 
Lac Léman, et quand on la rencontre au Valais (Hérémence gr ¢ pa ) 
le doute engendré par la forme de Blonay se renforce. Le doute devient 
enfin une certitude—négative—quand nous trouvons grepa, ‘crampon,’ 
méme en ancien provencal, dans le précieux glossaire du Dr. Pansier 
basé presque exclusivement sur des documents avignonnais. Il n’y a 
plus de doute: il y a deux mots synonymes, l'un avec a, l'autre avec e. 
L’opposition entre ces deux formes se retrouve dans les adjectifs dé- 
signant l’engourdissement des doigts devenus crochus par le froid. Un 
adjectif grappe® vit dans le Nantais, dans |’Anjou, le Poitou septen- 
trional, le Saintonge et jusqu’A Louhans (Sadne L.). Il trouve son 
pendant dans le Poitou méridional (greppe), dans les Alpes dauphi- 
noises (grepe, -o), dans le Languedoc (grep), 4 Toulouse, dans le Quercy, 
dans le Rouergue (guerp), 4 Ytrae (gret), et autour de cet adjectif se 
groupe une assez riche famille de dérivés (Rouergue ogrepit, ‘engourdi 


par le froid,’ Gard engrepezit|?], ete. 
Quels sont les rapports entre grappe et greppe: 
graphique de celui-ci s’accorde exactement avec celle des établisse- 


, 


L’extension géo- 


ments visigothiques et burgondes dans la Gaule romane, tels que les 
derniéres recherches ont permis de les fixer (voir Wartburg, Entstehung 
der romanischen Vélker, pp. 119 et sqq.). Les Visigoths et les Burgondes 
représentent, sur le sol de l’ancienne Gaule, |’élément germanique ori- 
ental. L’on sait qu’en effet en gothique 4 l’a du germanique ancien 
(et oecidental) correspond un é. Jusqu’ici les romanistes sont toujours 
partis d’une base KRAPPA (avec d@). Mais les germanistes ont reconnu 
depuis longtemps que ce mot a deux variantes, une avec d, une autre 
avec a (voir Grimm sub krapfen [|Schweiz. Idiotikon, ete.}). Cette der- 
niére forme est surtout répandue dans I’allemand méridional (alsacien 
krdpfen, ‘crochet,’ krdpfen, suisse all. chraépfen, déji chez Notker 
chrépfo). Ces formes supposent un ane. germ. KRAPP-, qui, devant 


9 Il est 6évident que cet adj. se rattache 4 la méme famille de mots venant du goth 


KRAPPA. 
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devenir en gothique KRréppP-, nous apporte la solution de l’énigme posée 
par la variante greppe. 

Le germ. KRAPPA est donc entré dans les langues romanes sous deux 
formes: KRAPPA vit dans toutes les langues romanes, a |’exception du 
rhétoroman; KRfpPA, d’origine gothique et burgonde, n’existe que sur 
le territoire oecupé autrefois en Gaule par ces deux peuples. On peut 
encore se demander si KRAppaA est aussi d’origine gothique, comme le 
croit Gamillscheg, ou s’il a été apporté par les mercenaires, avant la 
division de |’Empire, d’aprés la supposition de Meyer-Liibke. Il n’est 
pas tout a fait impossible que les deux variantes aient coexisté en 
gothique et n’aient pas été séparées régionalement. Mais c’est peu 
probable, et l’apparition de ce Kr&ppa gothique et burgonde donne 
plutét raison 4 Meyer-Liibke. 


VI. FRANCAIS agrafe 

L’article KRAPPA de la premiére édition du REW comprenait trois 
paragraphes, suivant les différentes portes par lesquelles ce mot serait 
entré dans les langues romanes, d’aprés Meyer-Liibke. Le troisiéme 
de ces paragraphes ramenait l’anc. fr. grafe (d’ou agrafer, agrafe) A un 
ane. h. all. krapfo, ‘crochet.’ La derniére édition de cet ouvrage a sup- 
primé cette partie de l'article et le mot grafe méme, tandis que agrafer 
et agrafe sont regardés comme dus au croisement de grappe, ‘crochet’ 
(qu'il a oublié de mentionner) et de afr. graffe venant de GRAPHIUM. 
Meyer-Liibke a sans doute changé le texte de cet article parce que, 
dans son Elymologisches W érterbuch der franzésischen Sprache, Gamill- 
scheg avait rejeté cette maniére de voir du REW. Voici ce que dit 
Gamillscheg: «Agrafer ist Kreuzung von afrz. agraper, acraper ‘an- 
klammern,’ mit afr. grafe ‘spitziges Werkzeug,’ auch graiffe, vgl. 
bourb. greffe ‘Haken,’ s. greffe 1.» Je ne connais pas d’anc. fr. grafe, 
‘outil pointu.’ Il y a un mot grafe, ‘stylet pour écrire, poignard,’ qui 
remonte évidemment 4 GRAPHIUM, et un autre mot grafe, beaucoup 
plus rare et qui a nettement le sens de ‘crampon, agrafe’ (voir les pas- 
sages cités par Godefroy sous graffer, grapponer, et grape, et par Gay, 
Glossaire archéologique). Ce grafe, ‘crampon, barre recourbée,’ est at- 
testé au XIV° et au XV¢° siécle et est encore dans le Crespin de 1637. 
La différence sémantique entre les deux grafe est si nette qu’il n’est 
pas possible de les confondre. Pour notre grafe il faut sans doute re- 
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venir 4 la maniére de voir de Meyer-Liibke dans sa premiére édition. 
Le verbe agrafer est dd A l’influence qu’a exercée sur l’anc. fr. agraper 
ce subst. grafe; agrafe est un dérivé verbal, qui, A son tour, a remplacé 
l’ancien agrape. 

Mais M. Gamillscheg fait valoir encore un argument contre le 
paragraphe précité du REW: «Die Kreuzung von grape und grafe ist 
erst seit dem 15. Jhdt. nachweisbar, daher hat agrafe und Sippe nichts 
mit ahd. krapfo ‘Haken’ zu tun.» On se demande en vain ce que ce 
fait, qui du reste est inexact, puisqu’d l’aide de Godefroy et de Gay on 
remonte au XIV® siécle, doit prouver: l’existence d’un aha. krapfo 
pourrait étre un terminus a quo, jamais un lerminus ad quem. Depuis 
que krapfo existe, il peut avoir été apporté en France dans n’importe 
quel siécle. 

VII. FRANG. POP. grafigner, égrafigner, ETC. 

Force nous a été de soumettre a la critique l’article GRAPHIUM de 
Meyer-Liibke. Dans cet article le grand romaniste donne un fr. mod. 
EGRAFFIGNER, ‘sudeln’ (c’est-a-dire ‘écrire en barbouillant’). Il a sans 
doute trouvé ce verbe dans Diez (p. 603). Or ce mot m’est inconnu 
en fr. mod.; Diez a donné «frang. égraffigners et Meyer-Liibke en a 
fait un «franc. mod. é.» Les dictionnaires francais donnent ce verbe, 
depuis Furetiére, mais toujours comme «vieux mot.» Furetiére l'a 
problablement tiré de Borel (1655), qui dit «esgrafigner c’est-A-dire, 
écrire golphement et en égratignant» et qui cite 4 l’appui un passage 
de Ronsard: 


Tousiours le chardon et l’ortie, 
Puisse esgrafigner son tombeau. 


Mais ici, comme dans tous les nombreux passages que je connais de ce 
verbe, égrafigner veut dire ‘égratigner.’ Une mauvaise interprétation 
de Borel a induit en erreur Furetiére, d’ou la méprise a passé dans le 
dictionnaire de Diez pour arriver jusqu’A Meyer-Liibke. II est vrai 
qu’il y a un verbe graffigner, ‘gribouiller,’ en normand au XVIF siécle 
(voir la Muse Normande) et que ce verbe vit encore ¢a et lA (Poitou, 
Savoie, Provence). Mais ce sens est secondaire: en anc. fr. grafiner, 
‘gratter avec les ongles,’ est attesté depuis environ 1200, et esgrafinar 
est fréquent en anc. prov. Dés le XII* siécle ce groupe de verbes est 
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assez répandu en France, et aujourd’hui il vit d’un bout 4 I’autre 
du pays. 

Mais si l’ane. h. all. krapfo n’est entré en France qu’au XIV° siécle, 
il ne peut pas étre a la base de toute cette famille verbale. Quelle est 
done son origine? Retenons d’abord qu’il s’agit presqu’exclusivement 
de verbes, ce qui rend A priori probable qu’a la base nous trouverons 
aussi un verbe. Le suffixe -iner a un sens diminutif, exactement comme 
celui de égratigner (ane. fr. esgratiner). Mais tandis qu’a cété de égra- 
tigner nous avons et nous avons toujours eu gratter, le mot simple de 
(es)grafiner n’existe pas. Il faut done que le sens diminutif ait déja 
existé dans le mot dont il vient. Or, les langues germaniques sont 
riches en verbes munis d’un suffixe 4 valeur diminutive, ayant la sig- 
nification de ‘égratigner’ et ayant une ressemblance phonétique frap- 
pante avec notre mot. Comp. aussi suisse all. chrdblen, dim. de chra- 
ben, néerl. krabbeln A cdté de bas-all. krabben, ‘gratter.’ Seulement le 
-b-de tous ces mots est absolument incompatible avec graffiner. Mais 
le -f- qui est nécessaire pour |’explication des formes frangaises existe 
réellement; il existe dans l’ane. nor. krafla, ‘gratter,’ qui vit encore 
dans le norvégien. kravle, ‘ramper,’ et dont le simplex se conserve dans 
le suédois. krava. Notre grafiner est done d'origine noroise. Quand 
krafla a passé dans les parlers frangais, il a été adapté morphologique- 
ment, puisqu’on avait sans doute le sentiment de la valeur diminutive 
du suffixe -la et que, pour la romanisation du mot, le modéle de (es)gra- 
tiner s’offrait immédiatement. L’influence de ce dernier se fait du reste 
probablement sentir aussi dans la phonétique: le fr. crique, de l’ane. 
nor. kriki, montre qu’en général kr- est conservé tel quel en fr. Si le 
kr- de krafla s’est sonorisé en fr., il se peut bien que ce soit dd 4 l’in- 
fluence de (es)gratiner. L’on est en droit de se demander comment 
s’explique la large diffusion de ce verbe. La réponse est dans la séman- 
tique du mot, qui n’en fait pas un idiotisme attaché au sol, mais qui 
en favorise l’expansion rapide. A celui qui voudrait encore mettre en 
doute la justesse de cette explication, je lui citerai le moyen bret. craf, 
‘égratignure’ (MSLP, VII, 109), emprunté également du vieux norois, 
mais dépouillé de son suffixe diminutif. On ne voit pas comment il 


pourrait étre emprunté de grafiner, tandisqu’un emprunt directe da 


au voisinage de la Normandie noroise explique tout. 
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VIII. RESULTATS 


Nous arrétons ici notre exposé. Non que l’histoire de la famille de 
KRAPPA soit épuisée avec ces quelques pages. Je n’ai rien dit encore 
de crapaud que Meyer-Liibke a eu tort, comme je crois, d’enlever de 
notre famille, ov il l’avait placé d’abord. J’ai laissé de cété les rapports 
entre les différents verbes francais et italiens désignant l’action de 
grapiller: grapiller, rapiller, raspiller, gapiller, grappeter, etc. J’ai passé 
sous silence le fr. rape, ‘gale au genou des chevaux,’ et mainte autre 
question secondaire. J'ai évité de parler des rapports entre l’histoir: 
de KRAPPA et celle d’autres mots germaniques, voisins sémantiques, 
qui ont aussi pénétré en galloroman, tels que RAMPA et KRAMP. On en 
trouvera l’exposé, avec les matériaux aussi complets que possible dans 
le FEW. Mais qu’il me soit permis au moins de réunir ci-dessous quel- 
ques-uns des résultats auxquels je crois étre arrivé. 

1. Le fr. grappe, avec le mot dialectal crape, ‘résidus,’ est un ex- 


emple de ce phénoméne assez fréquent, od deux familles de mots se 


rejoignent par une longue série de transitions sémantiques et phoné- 
tiques, sans qu’on puisse tirer une ligne de démarcation nette entre 
elles. 

2. Le frpr. rappa n’a rien & faire, étymologiquement, avec le fr. 
grappe. L’hypothése d’une évolution phonétique gr- >r- en Franche- 
Comté et en Suisse ne peut pas s’appuyer sur cet exemple. 

3. L’ane. prov. rapar, ete., sont probablement dus au gothique et 
au burgonde. Nous aurions 14 un cas ot les deux langues auraient 
passé le méme mot aux parlers régionaux romans. 

4. Le neuch. greppe, ‘crampon,’ etc., représente le germ. oriental 
KRfpPA. Nous avons ici outre une correspondance assurée de 4 ger- 
manique, un nouveau mot d’origine burgonde 4 ajouter a la courte liste 
que j’ai donnée dans Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, LLX, 306. 

5. Le fr. grafigner nous offre le curieux exemple d’un mot ger- 
manique dont on traduit le suffixe en frangais au moment ot le mot 
passe du germanique au roman. Cela fait supposer un emprunt dans 
un milieu bilingue. Nous avons quelque chose d’analogue dans I’his- 
toire de certains noms de lieu dans lesquels on a échangé un suffixe 
germanique (p. ex. -ingen) contre un élément roman (p. ex. -court). 
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YVAIN AND HIS LION 


ERNST BRUGGER 


N ARTHURIAN literature there is a great number of personages 
bearing the name Yvain. I found no less than 17: 

1. “Yvain li filz au roi Uriien,”’ very frequent in verse and 

prose romances, recognizable by the title “‘messire’”’ marking his royal 


descent. In the prose Lancelot, the Vulgate Suite Merlin, the prose 
Tristan he has the epithet “li granz.’”! 

2. “Yvain li Avoutres” (=‘bastard’).? His name occurs in Erec, 
Chrétien’s Perceval, Wauchier’s Perceval, Li Biaus Desconéuz, Rigomer, 
prose Lancelot, Vulgate Suite Merlin, Suite Merlin B.N. 337, Vulgate 
Queste, Portuguese Demanda (pp. 50 ff., 106f.), Spanish Demanda 
(chap. xxxvi), prose T’ristan, Malory. An explanation of the epithet is 
given in Chrétien’s Perceval (ll. 8159 ff.), if the reading of the manu- 
scripts H, U, M, Q is adopted, aud in Vulgate Suite Merlin (p. 165).* 

3. “Yvain as Blanches Mains.’ His name occurs in Wauchier’s 
Perceval, Escanor, prose Lancelot, Vulgate Suite Merlin, Suite Merlin 
B.N. 337, Portuguese Demanda (p. 27), Spanish Demanda (chap. 
xxxvi), prose T'ristan, Palamedes, Malory.* 

1 E.g., Lancelot, I, 275; Vulgate Suite Merlin, p. 165; B.N. 337 (Vulgate version, Vol. 
VIL), p. 202; prose Tristan, § 150. There was a Welsh prince whose name was Owein the 
Great (E. 1137-1170), usually called Owein Gwynedd (=of North Wales), who is the 
‘Yweyn Goynez, prince de Gales’’ of the Anglo-French romance Foulques Fit -Warin. 
P. Paris in his Romans de la table ronde and even in his summary of Floriant and Florete 
Hist. litt.. XXVIII, 148, 155) and Léseth (Tristan, § 30, n. 3), probably following P. 
Paris, give to Yvain No. 1 the attribute ‘‘de Galles,"’ which I never found in the texts 
ef. R.T.R., 11, 286 with Lancelot, I, 275); but a personage called ‘‘Yvain de Gales,”’ 
living in the fourteenth century, acquired some fame (cf. Foissart’s chronicle; J. Rhys, 
Celtic folklore, p. 488: and ZFSL, XLIX, 386, n. 129). ‘“‘Evain le filz Morgain"’ (: Uriain) 
in Lai Tyolet (1. 630) is no doubt Uriain’s son, since Morgain also occurs as Urien’s wife 
ef. below). ‘“‘Ewain fitz Henry” in the alliterative Morte Arthure (1. 1558) is a corruption 
of “E. f. Uriene"’ (cf. ed. Bjérkman, index), and ‘‘Ewaine fytz Asoure”’ in Sir Percyvelle 
1. 261) is probably a corruption of ‘‘E.f.a. Urien."’ ‘““Ydel (about his name cf. ZFSL, 
XLIX, 209, 234, 476), li fieus Yrien"’ (Lai Melion, |. 503) is alapsus calami (read ‘‘Ywain"’ 
as in vs. 354). 

2 Cf. Nitze, Perlesvaus, note to 1. 109. 

? Sommer, Index to the Vulgate version, has ‘‘Y vain de Bast’’ and refers to Lancelot (I 
232): “Si estoit [sc. Galesguinanz] freres monseignor Yvain de bast’’; but ‘‘de bast’’ be- 
longs to ‘‘freres,’’ not to ‘‘Yvain"’; Zimmermann (p. 92) also wrote ‘‘Bast.”’ 

‘What Miss Paton (Fairy mythology, pp. 142 ff.), though knowing G. Paris (Rom., 
XXVI, 280), told us about Yvain's epithet, is fantastical. 
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4. “Yvain de Loénel.”’ Cf. below. 

5. “Yvain 1(i) Esclains” (or “Yvain d’Esclains’’) in prose Lance- 
lot (I, 227 [Zimmermann, p. 79]), Vulgate Suite Merlin, Suite Merlin 
B.N. 337. The meaning of the epithet is obscure.® 

6. “Yvain de Cinel” (‘‘Tinel,’’ “Rivel,’”’ etc.) in Vulgate Suit 
Merlin, Suite Merlin B.N. 337, Spanish Demanda (chap. cvi ff.), also 
in a manuscript (D) of the prose Lancelot (Ceuel) (I, 159) instead of 
Yvain No. 4.°) 

7. “Yvain de Cavaliot (Caveliot)” only in Free (1. 1709). He is no 
doubt identical with “le célébre barde-prince Ywein Kyveiliawc”’ 
(Owein Cyfeiliawg = Cyfeilog) Chrétien’s contemporary, mentioned 
by J. Loth in Rev. Celt., XIII, 494, but without identification.’ 

8. “Yvain li rois de Lindezie’” in Li Biaus Desconéuz (1. 5445). 
Lindeseie = Lindesie, thus named in Gaimar, Benoit, and other chron- 
iclers, is Geoffrey’s “‘Lindeseiensis provincia” (IX, 3) = Lincolnshire, 
AS Lindesege = Lindesige.*® 

9. “Yvain li filz al roi Herveu”’ in Yder (1. 2115). ““Herveu”’ (: gieu) 
is a Breton name (older form: ‘“‘Haerviu,” later ‘‘Hervi’’). Hervis = 
Hervius = Herveus = Hervieus = Hernil de Rivel (Rinel) is a knight 
of the Round Table in the prose Lancelot, the Vulgate Suite Merlin, 
and the romantic Suzte Merlin (Huth); ‘“Kerrins [Hartman:Jernis] li 
viauz rois de Riel” (Frec, |. 1985) may be the same person. 

10. “Yvain li Biaus’”’ in Rigomer (ll. 7067, 13612, 16104). 

11. “Yvain li fiz a la Somiere” in Rigomer (ll. 7084, 10369, 13584, 
16105). 

5In Arthour and Merlin (1. 8268) we find ‘‘Yvain Desclauis le Bel’’; the latter attribute 
was probably transferred from Kahedin li Biaus; cf. the French original (Vulgate Suit 


Merlin), p. 320. In the index of Wheatley's Merlin, ‘‘Ewein Esclins’’ and ‘‘Ewein Estranis 
should not have been separated 


* *Rivel’’ (found in the Vulgate version, Vol. Il, and the Dutch translation, vs. 24917), 
being the attribute of one Hervi (cf. below), Cinel or Tinel (the latter form in the print of 
1498) is probably the better reading 


7Cf. J. E. Lloyd, History of Wales (2d ed.), pp. 487 ff., 250, and ZFSL, XLIX, 386, 478 
In the romance Foulques Fitz-Warin the prince is called ‘‘Ywein Keveylloke, un chevaler 
hardy e fer’’ (ed. F. Michel, p. 30). Giraldus Cambrensis called him ‘‘Oeneus de Keveili- 
auc’’ (Opera, VI, 144 [= Descriptio Cambriae, Vol. II, chap. xxi]). Theoldest forms of the epi- 
thet as names of persons are in the Liber Landavensis: Cimeilliauc, Civelliauc. A bishop 
of this name died in 927. The British suffix -oc (cf. ZFSL, XLIX, 393) was read in French 
-ot. Concerning the introduction of contemporaries into Arthurian romances cf. Arthuri- 
ana (Oxford, 1931), II, 7f 


8’ Cf. J. Westphal, Engl. Ortsnamen im Altfranz. (Diss., Strassburg, 1891), p. 33 
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12. “Yvain li Noirs” in the Palamedes redaction, Paris B.N. 362/3 
(Léseth, Tristan, p. 466). He attacks the lady of Chateau-roux. 

13. “Di blonde Ywein”’ in Torec (vs. 26490). The list of Arthurian 
knights seems to be based mainly on that of Erec. 

14. “Iwan Peneléi” in Ulrich’s Lanzelet (ll. 8183, 8232, rhyming 
with “‘si’’), a messenger of the protagonist. 

15. “Ivam de Canelones d’Alamanha” in the Portuguese Demanda 
(p. 27); but for the attribute “d’Alamanha,” the name is similar to 
Yvain de Cavaliot (variants:Cavelot, Caneliot) = Yvain No. 7, and 
to ““Yvain d’Esclains’” = Yvain No. 6. 

16. “Yvan de Nesguses de Baybola”’ in the Spanish Demanda (chap. 
XXXV1). 

17. ‘‘Ivains,’’ the leader of the lepers in Berol’s Tristan (1. 1156, 
etc.). His odious role forbids us to identify him with any other of the 


Yvains.® 
Some of these Yvains are akin to one another. Yvain No. 2 is a 
half-brother of Yvain No. 1.!° The Yvains Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are 


* Three other Yvains might be added to the list, if they were genuine. *‘Yvains de la 

terre au(s} Norois’’ in Suite Merlin, B.N. 337, p. 16, is ‘“‘guions des genz du Gaut-Destroit; 
car cosins estoit a la dame [sc. du G.D.] prés que germains."" Sommer, Jndez (pp. 84, 85), 
convincingly suggested that he stands by mistake of the scribe for ‘‘Yders de la terre as 
Norois’’ (cf. Vulgate Suite Merlin, p. 218, and Suite Merlin, B.N. 337, p. 38). “‘Ywain of 
Strangore’’ in Arthour and Merlin (1. 8269) is mentioned, together with the Yvains Nos. 3, 
+. 5, as Gosonains d'Estrangoire is in the corresponding passage of the French original 
Suite Merlin, p. 199); therefore, Ywain probably stands for Gosouain. ‘‘Ivains rois de 
Hongrie’’ appears in Leroux de Lincy’'s edition of Wace'’s Brut (vs. 6219); but Ivor Ar- 
nold's edition has in the place of ‘“‘Ivains’’ the name ‘*Wanis,"’ (vs. 6079), and Ivains is not 
even mentioned as variant reading. As the Latin original has ‘‘Wanius-Guanius” (v, 16 
Faral, p. 163]), it is likely that ‘‘Wanis'’ was misread‘‘Ivains"’ by the first editor. Yvain- 
Ivain occurs as a variant reading of *‘Varus”’ in Athis (1. 13218), of ‘‘Alain-Julain”’ in Per- 
lesvaus (ed. Nitze, II, 410) 

The diminutive of ‘‘Yvain'’ was ‘‘Yvanet,"’ meaning ‘‘little’’ or ‘‘young’’ Yvain. A 
squire called ‘“‘Iwanet"’ occurs in Wolfram's Parziral. He might be identical with one of the 
Yvains mentioned above; but this assumption is unlikely, since in the romances Perceval 
is considered as one of the youngest of Arthurian knights (only Galaad is still younger), 
and Iwanet seems to be hardly older than Parzival. In the Vulgate Suite Merlin (pp. 
178 ff.), at least in the manuscript published by Sommer, the Yvains Nos. 1 and 2, being 
still ‘“‘enfants,"’ are called ‘‘Y vonés li Grans’’ and ‘“‘Yvonés li Avoutres.’’ To Wolfram’s 

Iwanet”’ corresponds in Chrétien's Perceral ‘‘Yonez’’ (variant reading ‘‘Ivonez’’). There 
are other Arthurian personages named ‘‘Ywanet’’ and ‘‘Yonet’’; but it is not sure that 

Yonet"’ is a diminutive of Yvain, and ‘‘Ywanet'’ may be a substitute for ‘‘Yonet.”’ I 
have discussed these forms in ertenso in ZFSL, XLIX, 381 ff. 

The Vulgate Suite Merlin asserts that the mother of Yvain No. 2 was the wife of 
Uriien’s seneschal. Yvain No. 1's mother was Arthur's sister Morgain in the lay Tyolet 
and the romantic Suite Merlin (Merlin [Huth], I, 201; cf. ZFSL, XXXV, 8 ff.). In sundry 
texts Morgain is Loth’s wife and therefore Gauvain's mother. In the Vulgate Suite Merlin 
Arthur's sister and Uriien’s wife is called, ‘‘Hermesan-Brimesent"’ (cf. Sommer, p. 17). 
Yvain No. 1 and Yvain No. 2 were Gauvain's cousins (thus in the Vulgate Suite Merlin, 
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called cousins. Since relatives, even brothers, often bore the same 
name, it is likely that these kinships were merely inferences from the 
identity of names and had no root in tradition. 

The great number of personages with the name Evain-Yvain prob- 
ably finds its explanation in the fact that in the British languages the 
name from which Evain-Yvain is derived was very common, as was 
the name Eogan which corresponds to it in Irish.'' However, with the 
exception of Yvain No. 1, who has been made the hero of a romance 
by Chrétien de Troyes and who was already famous at the epoch when 
Geoffrey wrote his Historia," those personages occur in relatively few 
romances; and even these mention them solely in their lists of knights, 
save some of the very latest, which conferred on them a few common- 
place adventures. Considering these circumstances, there can be no 
doubt that the numerous Yvains cannot all go back to Celtic tradi- 
tion. Probably the greater part of them are French developments. 
Some may have been invented ad hoc; others may have been originally 
identical with one of their namesakes, especially with the most impor- 
tant of all, Yvain No.1. The plurality of Yvains is found already in 
our oldest romance, Chrétien’s Erec. In its list of knights of the Round 
Table there are four Yvains: Nos. 1, 4, 2, and 7, of whom, besides 
No. 1, at least No. 7 (Yvain Cavaliot) is a traditional or historical 
personage. 

Let us now direct our attention to Yvain No. 4, of whom we did not 
take any special notice above. In Frec (vs. 1707) we read “‘Yvains de 


p. 191), because, according to Geoffrey's Historia (ix, 9) their fathers were brothers. In 


the Historia Meriadoci King Urianus’ wife is called Orwen (cf. ed. Bruce, pp. xxvii ff 
Here his name is probably a substitute for ‘‘Morwen"’ (phonetically identical with ‘‘Mor- 
gain’’), which name is given to another personage of the romance. Uriien’s kingdom was 
‘‘Reget’’ in Welsh texts (cf. J. Loth, Les Mabinogion, II, 1 f.), “*“Mureif’’ (=‘*Moray”™’ in 
Scotland =**Morois,"’ instead of ‘‘Moroif,"’ in Arthurian romances) in Geoffrey's Historia, 
“Scocia”’ in the Historia Meriadoci, ‘“‘Gorre’’ in the Vulgate Suite Merlin, ‘‘Garlot” in the 
romantic Suite Merlin (cf. ZFSL, XXXV, 8f.). ‘“‘Urien roi de Gales,’’ mentioned by P 
Paris in RTR., Il, 123, is, I think, not found in the texts any more than ‘‘ Y vain de Gales 

(cf. above). Besides Yvain No. 2 a knight called “‘Galesguinanz’’ was Yvain No. 1's 
‘“*frere de bast’ (in the prose Lancelot, I, 232, RTR., ILI, 231; cf. quotation above) 


11 The etymological questions were discussed by me in ZFSL, XLIX, 384 ff 


2 For in xi, 1, when mentioning the succession of Iwenus-Eventus filius Uriani to the 
realm of his paternal uncle, Anguselus rex Albaniae, he adds: ‘‘qui postea in decertationi- 
bus istis multis probitatibus praeclaruit,’’ probably referring, as in other passages, to 
French romances; but our extant French romances may nevertheless owe their “‘Y vain 
fil le roi Urien’’ to Geoffrey; anyhow, the fact that Urien in French verses is always trisy!- 
labic goes far to prove borrowing from Urianus, not directly from British ‘‘Uryen"’ (dis- 
Old British ‘‘Urb-gen"’ produced both ‘‘Urb-ien"’ and **‘Ur-gen'’>‘‘Uryen.” 


syllabic) 
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Loénel fu outre.” Meyer-Liibke (ZFSL, XLIV, 170) doubts if the 
editor was justified in choosing this reading attested only by MS B for 
the critical text; but it was no doubt already in MS 8, since y, the 
common source of VAE, had evidently the same reading; for “dele 
eunel” of A certainly stands for ‘“deloennel,’”’ and ‘de roounel” of V 
(E om.). Accord- 


shows dissimilation and derives from ‘de loonnel”’ 
ing to Férsters stemma (p. iv) 8 is the common source of P, B, and y.!* 
Meyer preferred the reading of C: “Yvains li Preuz se seoit outre.” 
It is hardly admissible for the following reason. An “Yvains li Preuz”’ 
is otherwise unknown; and, if one of the four Yvains had the first 
claim to the (after all, unnatural) epithet “li Preuz,” it was no doubt 
Yvain No. 1, whose prowess (“‘probitas’’) is attested already by Geof- 
frey and Wace" and who precedes his namesakes also in Chrétien’s 
romance. Consequently, Férster was probably right, Meyer wrong.” 

In the description of the tournament near the “‘Chastel orgueillous,”’ 
given in Wauchier’s Perceval, one manuscript—Paris, B.N. 12576— 


1s The verse is wanting in H and quite corrupt in P 

1“ V, 1. 13605: “‘Ivains fu de mult grant valor."’ 

16 In the prose Erec (pp. 263/41) the equivalent of vs. 1707 f. is ‘“‘Y vain l'advoultre. 
Yvain des Landes, l'orguilleux. Yvain le fil Ameneus.’’ There seems to be a rhyme in 
-eus, proving that the corruption was already in a manuscript in verse. We may per- 
haps reconstruct something like this: ‘‘{D'autre part] (as in Forster's text) Yvains li ad- 
voultre; {Icil tos les chevaliers outre], Yvain des Landes, l’orguilleux, [Et] Yvain le fil a 
Meneus."’ Now ‘‘des Landes l'orguilleux"’ is evidently an interpolation. ‘*Li Orguelleus de 
la Lande’'‘has an important role in Chrétien's Perceval (1. 3817, ete.) and is mentioned 
once in Erec (vs. 2175=prose pp. 266/25) (ef. ‘li O. de Landes” in Didot-Perceral [p. 431], 
but “‘de le Lande” in the Modena manuscript [p. 25]). I suppose that ‘‘Y. le fil a Meneus”’ 
stands for “‘Y. cil de Loenel,”’ adapted to the new rhyme word. Hartman, the translator 
of Erec, has ‘*Ywan von Lonel” (1. 1643), while the Norse and the Welsh translator omitted 
the name. Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, who followed Chrétien's, not Hartman's, list of 
names, has ‘‘Lohencis (variant reading ‘‘Lochenis'') von Ouein"’ ((Crone] 1. 2302) ; evidently 
he reversed the names (as in 1. 25935: ‘‘Goorz von Gornumant,”’ and ‘“‘Wolfram” in Parzi- 
ral (56/19 f.): “‘feie Terdelaschoye’’ n Famurgan); so we must correct: Ovein von L. 
“Ovein"’ cannot represent the Welsh form Owein; it must be a corruption of ‘‘Yvain" 
intermediate form ‘‘Uuein”’ or ‘“‘Yuuein"’; cf. Rigomer, ll. 7067 f.: ‘‘youm, yoain,’’ 1. 16107: 
“Yoains’’; 1. 16104 f.: ‘‘Yains’’; and in Erec (1. 1709), MS A “‘Ouan"’ (Hartman, |. 1646: 
“Onam"'). ‘‘Lohencis’’ may be a graphical corruption of ‘‘Lohenois’’ or of ‘Loheneis”’ 
cf. “‘Lohneis”’ in Eilhart’s and Gotfrid’s Tristan and in Wolfram's Parzival). Heinrich, 
knowing Loheneis from other texts, may have substituted it for ‘‘Lohenel,’’ though he 
made of it the name of a person. Ulrich von Zatzikhoven in his Lanzelet (1. 2936) and 
Wolfram in his Parziral (1. 234/12) have borrowed ‘‘Iwan von Nonel"’ (‘‘Lonel”’ in one 
manuscript of the Lanzelet (cf. Martin's note to Parzival (234/12), called ‘‘grave’’ in Par- 
zival (Uriien’s son Yvain is called ‘‘quens’’ in Hunbaut, |. 3384; cf. 1. 2228), together with 
other material, from Hartman. Florie von Lunel in Parziral (806/15) is no doubt, as Mar- 
tin suggested (note to 234/12),Iwan's daughter (cf. 234/12-15, where the daughters of 
Iwan and Jernis are mentioned as ‘‘Grail-maidens,’’ with 806/15—22, where Florie von 
Lunel with Ampflise, daughter of Jernis, are Grail-maidens). Chrétien's Erec was the di- 
rect source of a passage in the prose Tristan (Liseth, § 439; cf. n. 2), where ‘‘Ivain de Lo- 
noel"’ is one of the twenty-four knights of the Round Table defeated by Claudin (as to the 
influence of Erec see §§ 424-35). 
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named E by Waitz in Die Fortsetzungen von Chrestiens Perceval, differs 
very much from all the others (cf. Waitz, p. 35; Weston, Sir Perceval, 
I, 268). Here are named three Yvains: Yvain No. 1, Yvain No. 2, 
“e cil de Lyonel’”’ (quoted by Weston, zbid.). Miss Weston considered 
the version of this manuscript as “the original from which all are de- 
rived.”’ This view is not proved and a priori very unlikely. The ordi- 
nary versions mention as guests of the tournament Yvain Nos. 1, 3, 2 
(Potvin, vss. 29134 ff.; Wisse-Colin 472/25 ff.; Rochat, pp. 64 f.)"° In 
Rigomer we find (vs. 119) ““Ywains del Loéniel” ; vs. 8737 “‘do (= dou) 
Lioniel’’; vss. 8573, 8819 ‘‘del Leoniel’’; vss. 14241, 14273 ‘“‘del Lionel”: 
vs. 16103 “del Lioniel”; vs. 7068 “‘del Lion uiel”—duly emended by 
the editor, ‘del Lionniel.’’"'” Twice the name is in a list of knights of 
the Round Table (vss. 7068, 16103). The only other romance in verse 
that has the name is Torec, which is preserved in a Dutch translation 
(in Jonckbloet’s Lancelot, Vol. I1); but it gives the epithet in transla- 
tion (cf. below) in verse 26510. 

Among the prose romances the oldest in which Yvain No. 4 is to be 
met, is the Lancelot. He is three times mentioned, first in the list of 
eleven Arthurian knights who were prisoners in the Dolerouse Garde 
(ed. Sommer, I, 159), then in the list of forty Arthurian knights who 
accompanied Gauvain in the quest of Lancelot (ed. Zimmermann, pp. 
79 f. and Sommer, I, 227 f.), and finally in the list of twenty Arthurian 
knights who undertook another quest of Lancelot (ed. Sommer, I, 
275). In the first passage Sommer’s text has “Yains de Loenel” 
(variant readings: ““R de Loenois,” ‘““D de Ceuel” [confusion with 
Yvain No. 6 mentioned in the Merlin branch]). Jonckbloet’s manu- 
script (Lancelot, II, xxv) and P. Paris’ summary (R.7.R., II, 172) 
have “Y. de Lionel.” In the second passage Zimmermann’s text has 
“VY. de Leonel” (var. “‘de Linel’’); the name is wanting in Sommer and 
corrupt in Jonckbloet (II, xxxviii: “‘Yvains li filz Due’’ [confusion 
with “Giflet le fil Do’’]). In the third passage Sommer’s text has “Y. 

16 In Wisse-Colin's translation Yvain No. 2 is called ‘‘Ywon (o instead of a is peculiar 


to the Alsatian dialect) der andere’’: vss. 472/34 and Rochat’s manuscript, too, seem to 
have “‘li autre,’’ evidently instead of ‘‘l'aoutre’’; besides, the latter text twice replaced 
Yvain by ‘Yder-Ider.”’ 

17 “Te’’ in the last syllable is the Walloon diphthongation of open e (cf. editor, II, 27 
The name often occurs in rhyme (with ‘‘bel,’’ ‘‘biel,"’ “‘bosquiel,"’ ‘‘vauciel,’’ ‘‘bendiel,”’ 


‘‘anel’’) 
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del Lyonel’” (L, “del Leonel’; B, “Lionel’’; R, ‘“Loonois’”*) ; Jonck- 
bloet’s manuscript (II, xlix), “del Lionel’; P. Paris’ (III, 286) as 
above, the print of 1520 (I, fol. 87d), “de Lyonnel.’’ 

The Vulgate Suzte Merlin presents the name in the following forms: 


in Sommer’s manuscript Yvain (resp. ““Yvonet’’) “de Lionel (Ly- 
onel).”” On page 320 Sommer used another manuscript which has 
Yvain ‘‘de Leonnel.” I noted also two readings of the old prints 
(1498, 1523) corresponding to Sommer (p. 199). “de Leonnel’’ and (p. 
253) ‘de Olonnoys”’ (<Loonnoys). In Arthour and Merlin we find 
Yvain “of Lyonel’”’ (1. 8267); in the English prose (ed. Wheatley) 
‘“‘Ewein de Lionell;” twice (ll. 294, 518) “Ewein Lyonell.” The Dutch 
translation has twice “‘Ywen van Lyoneel”’ (Il. 24918, 30397) and once 
“Ywen van Liones”’ (:Gaheries) (1. 28479, corresponding to Sommer, 
p. 320).2° The Suite Merlin, Paris, B.N. 337, calls the knight ““Yvains 
du Lionel” (pp. 153, 202, 240, 321), once (p. 22) ‘““Yvains du Lini- 
onel.””2! 

The Suites Merlin were strongly influenced by the prose Lancelot, so 
that there cannot be any doubt that they owe Yvain No. 4 to the lat- 
ter romance. The list of Arthurian knights in Torec gives the impres- 
sion of being chiefly a mixture of that in Erec and that in the prose 
Lancelot, of which, in its actual shape, the Torec forms part. The list 
of Arthurian knights in the prose Lancelot and in Rigomer, in which 
Yvain No. 4 occurs, seem to go back, directly or indirectly, to the list 
in Eree (concerning the influence of the Erec on the Rigomer cf. the 
edition of the latter romance [II, 158-69]). About the work of the 
copyist of the Wauchier MS Paris, B.N. 12576 we know so little that it 
would be hazardous to assert anything concerning the source of his 
Yvain No. 4. The possibility that, in replacing Yvain Nos. 1, 2, 3 of 
Wauchier’s text by Yvain Nos. 1, 2, 4, the copyist wanted an adapta- 
tion to Yvain Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7 in Chrétien’s Erec cannot be denied. It is 

18 Sommer does not expressly state whether B and R have ‘“‘de”’ or “‘del.”’ 


19 We know only very few of the readings of the numerous manuscripts of the Lancelot. 
The Marburg edition, incomplete as it is, contains the second passage only. 


The translator may have changed ‘“‘Lionel’’ into ‘‘Liones’’ merely for the sake of 
rhyme (‘‘Notreim"’); for he also changed ‘“‘Listenois’’ (1. 19102, etc.) into ‘‘Listones”’ 
1. 19120) and ‘“‘Leonois’’ (King Lot’s country) into ‘‘Leones,’’ when he wanted a rhyme. 


1 On p. 153 this Yvain is followed by ‘“‘Yvains de Loines.’’ I suppose that these two 
Yvains were originally identical and that the author owed the different forms to different 


sources (cf. ‘‘Perchevaus’’ and ‘‘Pellesvauz’’ as names of different persons in Escanor). 
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possible, therefore—nay, it seems to me very likely—that all the in- 
stances of Yvain No. 4 in other texts than Frec ultimately go back to 
the single verse 1707 in Free. 

As regards the forms of the epithet of Yvain No. 4, we can easily 
recognize in which way they developed. No doubt ‘Loénel” first be- 
came “Leonel” by simple vocalic metathesis, just as ‘“Loénois’’ be- 
came “Leonois”;” “Leonel,’’ in its turn, became ‘“‘Lionel,” just as 
“leon” became “lion.’’* Very probably “leon-lion” even served as 
model. Good arguments cannot be adduced from any other develop- 
ment. Loénel must have been considered as a geographical term 
(though probably no author or reader knew what it meant). It was 
therefore combined with the personal name Yvain by means of “de.” 
At the second and third stage of the development the article could be 
added (‘‘del,” “do,” “du’’). What was the reason of this addition? 
We cannot go wrong in assuming that the authors or scribes who in- 
troduced the article no longer considered “‘Leonel-Lionel” as a geo- 
graphical term but understood it as a diminutive of “‘leon-lion,”’ there- 
fore as an appellative; the introduction of the article was intended as a 
correction.“* For them “Yvain del Leonel (Lionel)’’ meant “Yvain 
with the young (little) lion.’””’ Thus the Dutch translator of Torec calls 
Yvain No. 4 (after mentioning Yvain No. 1) ‘‘Ywain(e) met-ten Ly- 
baerde”’ (1. 26510), substituting a leopard for a little lion (ef. also G. 
Paris in Hist. litt., XXX, 266).% As this instance shows, ‘‘de’’ has 

2 Cf. my article *‘Loenois as Tristan’'s Home” in MP, XXII, 159 ff 

2 Cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, Hist. Grammatik der franz. Sprache, I, § 138; also “‘leopart 
“liepart’' and Germanic ‘‘eu.”" “‘eo,”’ ‘‘io’’>“‘ie’’: ‘‘Tierri, Tiebert, Tiebaut, Lienart,”’ etc 
Klose, Die german. Personennamen des afz. Heldenepos (Halle, 1913], pp. 110 f 

4 It is even possible that originally the change ‘‘deleonel (-lionel}'’>‘‘delleonel (-lio- 
nel)"’ was merely graphical (like ‘‘a faire’’>‘‘affaire’’) and that then this spelling suggested 
the conception of *‘leonel-lionel’’ as an appellative; only this conception assured the spread 
of the forms with article. Thus Yvain ‘‘del Loéniel"’ in Rigomer, 1. 8737, may be explained 
as a spelling variation of Y vain ‘‘deloéniel."’ 

25 Merlin, in his prophecies, designated Galaad, the best of knights, as ‘‘le (grant) lyon"’ 
and Lancelot, inferior only to his son Galaad, as ‘‘le (merveilleus) liepart’’ (Vulgate Suite 
Merlin, p. 207), as it were, ‘‘the little lion.’’ In the Dutch Lancelot ‘“‘lybart’’ even seems 
to be identical with ‘‘lyoen"’; for in the Torec section Bruant van der Montangen who had 


“‘enen roeden lybart’’ as heraldic figure on his shield (ll. 23224 f.) is in a prophecy, there- 
fore symbolically, called ‘‘die rede lyoen"’ (1. 23180). In the romance Die riddere met-ter 


Mouwen (=a la Manche), which forms an earlier section of the Dutch Lancelot, it is Y vain 
No. 1, Chrétien's ‘‘Chevalier au Lion’’ (for ‘‘min her Ywein,"’ vs. 17946, is French ‘‘mes- 
sire Yvain"’), who is said to have ‘“‘enen lybard”’ (1. 17950). The author lets him and his 


“lybard’’ play an active role. In an anticipating imitation of this passage he also lets the 
knight Amelant possess a tame wild beast that helps his master in his fights; but this beast 
is called ‘‘lyoen”’ (Il. 15429 ff.). I suppose that the translator of the Lancelot, in translating 
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taken the same meaning as “a’’ (‘with’) in “le chevalier au lion” (= 
Yvain No. 1). Thus Arthur was called “le Chevalier du Papegau” in 
the prose romance of which he is the hero. Meyer-Liibke (ZFSL, 
XLIV, 170), though also inclined to consider Loénel as earlier than 
Lionel, asserted that the only diminutive of “lion” was “‘lioncel.”” A 
look into Godefroy’s Lexiqgue would have shown him that he was 
wrong. There three instances of “leonel-lionel” are given.?’ This is 
quite enough. In Old French diminutive suffixes could be inter- 
changed, just as in German “-chen” and “-lein.’’** Though Meyer is 
wrong, Férster, against whom he pleaded, ought not to have written 
(in Rigomer, II, 178): “Falls, wie es scheint, Lionel ‘der kleine Lowe’ 
(dies heisst gew6dhnlich ‘lioncel’) bedeutet, so ist natiirlich ‘del’ die 
urspriingliche Form.’ This is not a logical conclusion. The fact that 
we found ‘‘de’”’ not only before ‘“Loénel’” but frequently also before 
“Leonel-Lionel” proves that the interpretation of the latter name as 
an appellative was not universal. It is well known that in most of our 
manuscripts there is a mixture of earlier and later linguistic forms and 
of different dialects. The reason for this is that scribes used to intro- 
duce their own language but often preserved the forms of the manu- 
script they copied. Similarly, we may explain the variety of forms of 
a proper name in one manuscript (cf. Rigomer, Lancelot)—the scribes 
partly followed their manuscript, partly introduced what they hap- 
pened to know from other texts.*° 


the Torec section and replacing Yvain del Lionel by Yvain met-ten Lybarde, was remem- 
bering the Riddere met-ter-Mouwen section, but had forgotten that there the knight with 
the leopard was Yvain No. 1; for in Torec he distinguishes him from ‘*Yweine conincs Uri- 
ens sone” (1, 26509 

* Don Quijote, after an adventure with lions, changed his surname ‘‘Caballero de la 
Triste Figura" into ‘“‘Caballero de los Leones” (Vol. II, chap. xvii The new surname 
was that of heroes of earlier Spanish romances (cf. Holland, Crestien von Troyes, pp. 
161 f.) 

27 (1) “A ses lioneaus”’ in Octavien, 1. 561 (‘‘emended"’ by the editor Vollmdller into 
‘lionceaus’’!), (2) “li leon et li petit leoneau’’ in a sermon of Maurice de Sully, and (3) 
“trois petiz lionneaulx"’ in Jean Chartier’s Chronique de Charles VII 

28 Besides ‘‘-el’’ and ‘‘-cel’’ there was a diminutive suffix ‘‘-et.’" In Rigomer (1. 13601) 
we find ‘‘trois lionés’’ (:‘‘Yonés"’) as blazons on a shield; later they are called ‘“‘lionciaus”’ 
1. 13606) (:‘‘pignonciaus"’). In Melusine by Jehan d’Arras (p. 413) a youth is “‘hardi et 
aspre comme ung lyonet."’ Godefroy quotes an example from a Vie de Sainte Christine: “‘a 
lions et a lionez."’ The English language also has two diminutives of lion: ‘‘lionet’’ and 
“lionel"’ (Murray's Dictionary, p. 1148); both are, of course,borrowed from Old French. 

29 “Del Loéniel"' in Rigomer, which is an unnatural form, may be explained as a crossing 
of ‘‘de Loénel"’ and ‘‘del Leonel"’ found by the scribe in two different texts (for another 


explanation see above) 
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We may also be sure that the forms “‘de Loénois” in Lancelot MS R 
“de Olonnoys” (<‘‘Loonnoys”’) in the prints of the Vulgate Swit 
Merlin—both certainly not primitive in their respective texts—and 
probably Tiirlin’s ““Lohencis,”’ if emended to “Loheneis” or “‘Lohe- 
nois,”’ were the result of the identification of the geographical name 
“Loénel,”’ which the respective scribe found in the manuscript he 
copied, with the geographical name ‘‘Loénois,”’ which he may have 
known from other texts (e.g., in connection with Lot or Tristan). In 
the unpublished Perceforest “‘Lyonnel’”’ is said to have been the name 
of the kingdom Tristan inherited from his father Meliadus.*® In the 
prose Tristan and in the Meliadus this country is usually called “Leon- 
(n)ois,’’ but originally “‘Loénois” (cf. my article in PM mentioned 
above). Perceforest is the only romance in which ‘“Lyonnel’’ (or 
“Leonel,” ‘‘Loenel’’) as a geographical name is not combined with 
Yvain. Since such a late romance can hardly be primitive, it may be 
taken for granted that its author found in his source the name Lyonne! 
connected, by the preposition “de,” with the name Yvain and inter- 
preted it in the same way as the scribes just mentioned. However, in- 
stead of naming the first ruler of the country Yvain, he states that “le 
royaume de Lyonnel” first belonged to a knight called ‘‘Lyonnel du 
Glar,” “‘duquel le gentil Tristan descendit ; car il en fut le premier roy.” 
In the Middle Ages it was quite a habit to derive the names of coun- 
tries from the names of their first rulers. Thus Geoffrey of Monmouth 
derived the names Britannia, Loegria, Albania, Kambria from the 
names of the respective rulers Brutus, Locrinus, Albanactus, Kamber 
(II, 1). In reality, of course, the names of the countries attracted the 
personal names; and, if no suitable ones were found, they were derived 
from the geographical names. The author of Perceforest, therefore, 
must either have known Lyonnel also as a personal name or have de- 
rived it as such from Yvain de Lyonnel (cf. below) or have made, on 
his own authority, Lyonnel a personal name.*! We know that he com- 
bined the cycle of Alexander the Great with the early history of the 
Grail as presented by the Vulgate Grail-Cycle (cf. G. Paris in Rom., 


*° Cf. Dunlop-Liebrecht, Geschichte der Prosadichtungen, pp. 470f., and Francisque 
Michel in his edition of the Tristan fragments (I, lxx) 

Cf. Wauchier, Perceval, vs. 21779: “‘Li castiaus a non [sc. li castiaus}] Guiganmuer.’ 
Compare also Erec (1. 5389), ‘‘Brandiganz a non li castiaus’’ with Wauchier (1. 30321 
**El castel le roi Brandigain.”’ 
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XXIII, 85 ff.). In the latter cycle (Lancelot branch) he could find a 
knight called Lionel who, as Lancelot’s cousin, plays a role of some im- 
portance. 

Let us now examine Lionel as a personal name! It was quite usual 
to compare brave, fierce, angry knights to a lion. Hence, the surnames 
of the English King Richard “Cuer de Lion,”’ King William the Lion 
of Scotland (1166-1214), Duke Henry the Lion of Bavaria. A squire 
who was brave “comme ung lyonet”’ (cf. above) might likewise be 
called Lionet-Lionel-Lioncel. The surname ultimately became the 
only name. Thus in the Crusade epics two kings of Abilant, Saracen 
chieftains, father and son, were simply called “‘le Roge Lion.” In the 
romance ‘‘Le Chevalier du Papegau” (p. 9) a felon knight’s only name, 
was “Lyon sans Mercy,” replacing an earlier name “Maulvais Gar- 
con.”’ In versions of the Eustachius-legend one of the twins who was 
kidnapped (and suckled) by a lion(ess) was hence called at baptism 
“Lion,’’*? as in a late version of the story of Octavien, entitled Roman 
de Florent et Lyon, enfancs de Vempereur de Rome** and in the chansons 
de geste Lion de Bourges** and Belle Helene de Constantinople.* In a 
fragmentary Arthurian romance, preserved in Wauchier’s Percevel, 
the name of the hero, who himself did not know it when meeting with 
his father Gauvain, is Lion(el) (ll. 20606 ff.).*° If not here then at 
least in other texts “Lion (-el, -cel, -et’’) is certainly a baptismal name.*’ 
In the chanson Aliscans Lionel is a smith’s name (ed. Guessard and 
Montaiglon, p. 181). Gaufrey a “chambellenc’”’ is called at first “Lion- 
net” (p. 52), afterward “Lion” (pp. 56, 57, 62, etc.), on page 258 again 
“Lionnez,”’ and only two lines further “Lion,” and on page 273 twice 

» If the kidnapping animal is a wolf or a bear, the boy is christened by the name 
‘Lovel’’ (ef. Chrétien's Guillaume d’ Angleterre, ll. 1359 ff.) or “‘Ors-Orson”’ (in Valentin et 
Orson; ef. G. Paris ed. Orson de Beauvais, p. lxix n., and A. Dickson, Valentine and Orson 
New York, 1929], p. 170 

3 Cf. Massmann, Eraclius (Quedlinburg, 1842), p. 384 

«Cf. H. Wilhelmi, Studien ther die Chanson de L. de B. (Diss. Marburg, 1894), p. 17, 


und Dickson, p. 170* 
*% Cf. H. Suchier in his edition of Philippe de Remi, I, xxx 


% Potvin's MS Mons has ‘‘Yoniaus,"’ the print of 1530 ‘‘Lyoncel."’ ‘‘Some of the texts,”’ 


according to J. L. Weston (Sir Perceval, 1, 244 f.), have ‘“‘Lionaux,”’ Paris B.N. 12576 and 





12577, “li oisiaus."’ The German translation (281 /7) has ‘‘Dodinas’’ (confusion with an- 
ther person). Afterward the author states: ‘“‘Li juenes avoit non Lions’’ (corrupt in 
Mons, 1]. 20646 

Dodinel and Perceval were also originally surnames (cf. Medieval Studies 
pperle Loomis (1927), pp. 165 ff., and ZFSL, XLIV, 147 ff.) 
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Lionchel. In an episode of Guerino il Meschino (chap. exxxvii) “uno 
misser Lionelo de Saluzzi (de Salvaci) di Franza’”’ is mentioned as a 
knight who tried to enter the paradise of the Sibylla at Norcia.** In the 
Cantare de lo Bel Gherardino (in “‘Scelta di curiosita letterarie,”’ Disp. 
LXXIX) “messer Lione”’ is the hero’s father. In late Italian Charle- 
magne romances, such as the Reali di Francia, there is a regular ‘‘so- 
cietas Leonina,”’ as Massmann terms it (Fraclius, p. 386 f.).°° “Lyon 
de la Montaigne”’ is a gigantic Saracen in the chanson Godefroid d 
Bouillon (p. 172). “Lione” (:Babilone, trosne, etc.; “‘Notreim’’?) is 
one of the hero’s squires in Li Bastars de Bouillon (1. 5556). Richarz li 
Biaus, hero of a romance, has a squire called ‘“‘Lyonés”’ (1. 860)-“Ly- 
onet”’ (1. 921). In Rigomer (1. 7089) in a long list of Arthurian knights 
occurs the name “Leoniés”’ (with Walloon ‘‘ie’’). In the long Grimaut 
interpolation of the Grand Saint Graal, published only in Hucher’s edi- 
tion (Vol. III), ‘“Lionés”’ is a companion of Grimaut, son of King Mor- 
drain (pp. 614-27; in the accusative only twice, pp. 621, 626: Lyoné). 
In the Suite Merlin (Paris, B.N. 337) the seneschal of Queen Sebile is 
named five times (pp. 286-89): Nom., “Lionel” (twice), “Lyonés”’ 
Acc. “‘Lyoine” (twice). ‘Lionel de Nantoel” in Sommer’s manuscript 
of the Vulgate Suite Merlin (p. 429) is a corrupt reading—a crossing 
of “Hoel de Nantes” (Geoffrey’s Hoel rex Armoricanorum Britonum 
[IX, 2; X, 3]) and Gui de Nanteuil (hero of a chanson de geste). In 
Froissart’s Meliador a knight’s name is ‘‘Lyone”’ (:ydone) (Ace., 1. 
13547), ‘““Lyones” (Nom., 1. 13569 etce.), ““Lyonniel” (:biel) 1. 19324, 
ete., “Lyonniaus” (:biaus) 15347 ete., once “‘Lyon’’ (19362). ‘Lyon’ 
is also the name of another knight in this romance (only 1. 25530). 
The most famous Lionel was Lancelot’s cousin whom I mentioned 
above. In the Mort Artu branch, when this person was grown up and 
had become king of Gannes (= Vannes), part of the manuscripts call 
him Lion.*® In the Perceval by Manessier, who borrowed him from the 
Lancelot, we find once the form “‘Lyonet”’ in the Mons manuscript; but 

38G. Paris (Rom. XXVII, 305) says: Lionelo ‘‘est évidemment le Lionel le Sauvage 
de nos romans en prose de la Table Ronde."’ Paris probably mixed up the Arthurian Lionel 
who is never called ‘‘le Sauvage’’ with ‘‘Dodinel le Sauvage."’ Wauchier's Lionel is ‘‘sau- 
vage’’ but has not a surname. 


39 Cf. also Griisse, Die grossen Sagenkreise des Mittelalters (1842), p. 13 


40 Cf. ed. Bruce, pp. 158, 162, 180; ed. Sommer, pp. 318, n. 8, 320, n. 6, 333, n. 5; also 
in Frappier’s edition, the index of which is no good 
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in rhyme the name is “Lioniaus” (1. 43092) -“Lyonel’”’ (43887). In an 
episode of Wigalots that seems to be an addition to the original theme 
occurs a prince ‘Lion von Namur” (ed. Kapteyn, p. 90*). We see that 
the personal name “Lion (-el, -et, -cel)”’ is rare in the earlier texts but 
appears rather frequently in later texts. 

Sometimes we find the personal name “‘Lion(-el, -cel, -et’’) associ- 
ated with a tale of a lion or of lions (cf. Don Quijote, above). Now and 
then the tale existed first and attracted the name. Thus in the romance 
Octavien the boy who in a late version is called Lion, was in the older 
versions called Octavien like his father. Usually, however, the name 
attracted the story. King Richard was given the surname “Cuer de 
Lion” on account of his bravery; but the English version of the ro- 
mance of which he is the hero lets him conquer a lion and eat his heart, 
in order to explain his surname. (ef. G. Paris in Rom., XXVI, 357). 
Henry the Lion’s surname was prior to his association with the tale 
of a lion similar to that in Chrétien’s Yvain.* Although the author of 
La Dame a la Lycorne asserts that “le Beau Chevalier au Lyon” owed 
his surname to his bravery (1. 1987), he introduced from Chrétien’s 
Yvain the story of the grateful lion (p. 50). The ‘“Lyonnel du Glar’’ of 
Perceforest had a lion as companion (according to Holland, Crestien von 
Troyes, p. 163). The name of Lancelot’s cousin is explained in the 
prose Lancelot by the fact that ‘‘a son naistre”’ he had “‘une taque ver- 
meille enmi son piz qui estoit en forme d’un lyon, et li enfes l’avoit em- 
brachié a deus braz con por l’estrangler.’’** In part of the manuscripts, 
among them the oldest and best, Lionel also had a fight with “le lyon 

“ So frequently that female names were derived from it: ‘‘Leonele,’’ wife of a ‘‘vavas- 
sor’ in Vulgate Suite Merlin, p. 142; ‘“‘Leonela,’’ Camila’s maid in Don Quijote (1, chap. 
xxxiv); ‘madonna Lionessa,’’ heroine of a Cantare of the fourteenth century (‘‘Scelta di 
curiosita,"’ Disp. LX XIX); ‘‘Lyonesse-Lyones,’’ Beaumayns’ lady-love in Malory. Since 
a horse, as well as a man, could be gifted with a lion's qualities, this animal's name also 
occurs as name of horses: ‘‘Leoncel,"’ horse of Esmeré in Florence de Rome (1395), ‘‘Lion- 
cel,"’ horse of King Ris in Wauchier’s Perceval (Caradoc-Interpolation), 1]. 13683. In the 
Chanson de Rolant (vs. 67 of Stengel’s ed.) one of Marsilie’s messengers is called ‘‘Loenel- 
Loenes’’ in the MSS Chateauroux and Venice VII, instead of ‘‘Jounel,’’ probably under 
the influence of Y vain de Loénel, though in this case Loénel is not a personal name. 

In the historical poem ‘‘Voeu du Hairon"’ (composed 1338) a son of the English king 
Edward III, born at Antwerp, is called ‘‘Lion d’Anvers"’ (according to Gréber, Grundriss, 


p. 891). In fact the second son of this king had the entirely romantic name Lionel, duke 
of Clarence (about Clarence, duchy of Galeschin in the prose Lancelot cf. Sommer, p. 25). 


“ Cf, Seehaussen, Michel Wyssenherre's Gedicht (Breslau, 1913), pp. 93 ff., and 133 ff, 


“ Cf. Sommer, I, 270, with n. 1; Jonckbloet, II, p. xlviii; P. Paris, R.7.R., III, 281. 
The reader is referred to ‘‘li contes de sa vie.”’ 
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coroné de Libe” brought to Arthur’s court by a damsel, at the time 
when he was made a knight.”’ Si l’ocist Lyoneax par sa grant proésce.”’ 
His reward was the hand of the damsel’s mistress. ** 

The appellative “leon-lion” need not be the only etymon of the ro- 
mantic name ‘‘Leon-Lion” and its diminutives. There was a Roman 
personal name “Leo(n),”’ the name of emperors® and popes, and in 
Old French “Leon-Lion,’’* that may also be taken into consideration; 
but there is none of our examples that, by some special feature, would 
point in this direction. I consider it possible, too, that the compound 
name ‘“Yvain de Leonel-Lionel’”’ could become ‘‘Leonel-Lionel” (and 
hence “Leon-Lion’’) by a sort of abbreviation. Above I mentioned 
“Ewein Lyonell” by the side of “Ewein de Lionell’”’ in the English 
prose Merlin. In the same text Yvain No. 6 is ‘“Ewein Cyvell,” and 
Yvain No. 3 “Ewein-White-Honde”’ (pp. 373, 375). In French Yvain 
No. 5 has the epithet ‘“‘d’Esclains” and “li Esclains” (in English we 
find “Ewein Esclins”); we cannot say which is the more primitive 
form. In the romance La Dame a la Lycorne the names “Li Chevaliers 
a la Cornemuse”’ and ‘Li Chevaliers au Chief d’Or’’ are sometimes 
shortened to “La Cornemuse” and ‘‘Li Chiés d’Or’”’ (Il. 464, 485, 700, 
resp. ll. 5991, 5999, 6023, 7068).*7 Sancho Panza, in addressing his 
master Don Quijote, who called himself ‘‘el Cabellero de la Tristé 
Figura,’’ omitted on purpose the preposition and simply said ‘‘Sefor 
Triste Figura”’ (Parte I, chap. xxxvii). Orendel, the hero of a German 
epic, was named “Der Grawe Roe.’’** In Tirlin’s Crone (Il. 1329 ff. 
‘‘vrou Laudin”’ is introduced as “‘des Lewen amie,” and in verse 2012 
we read ‘‘als ime der Lewe selber seit.’’ Der Lewe is none other than 
Yvain, li Chevaliers au (del) Lion. The fact that there were a number 

44 Lionel ‘‘a son conte tot entier.’’ Cf. Sommer, II, 103 n. and ff.; 391-93 with n 
Jonckbloet, II, pp. lxiv f., Ixviii; P. Paris, V, 290-93 

4 A Roman emperor Leo is King Arthur's adversary in Geoffrey's Historia; but Wace 
did not accept the name, though it occurs three times. It is an anachronism (cf. Faral, 
Légende arthurienne, II, 268) 

“ Cf., e.g., Brunetto Latini, Tresor, pp. 84, 85, 89 

‘7 In his summary the editor followed the poet in speaking of ‘‘Ritter Cornemuse 
“Ritter Goldkopf,”’ “‘Ritter Gresillon”’ (=‘‘Li Chevaliers au Gresillon’’ [pp. 12, 29 

‘8 Malory called “le vallet a la Cote Maltailliee’’ simply ‘“‘La Cote Male Tayle Henri 
Cort Mantel, Alain Barbe Torte, Federico Barba Rossa are well known princes showing in 
their names the same abbreviations. The hero of a German fairy tale is called ‘‘Grindkopf 
the heroine of another ‘‘Rotkaippchen.’’ Shakespeare (e.g., in King Lear) gives the rulers 
the names of their kingdoms, dukedoms, etc.: France, Burgundy, Kent, etc. Such short 
enings seem to be independent of languages and epochs 
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of Yvains may have favored the tendency to stress the epithet and 


omit the baptismal name. The surname of a knight often became so 
popular that the baptismal name was forgotten. Thus the surnames 
“Li Biaus Desconéuz,” “Li Biaus Mauvais,” “Li Vallez a la Cote Mal- 
tailliee,”” and ‘‘Perceforest”” were better known than ‘‘Guinglain,” 
“Gaheret,” “Brunor,”’ “Betis.’’ The Christian name of “‘Der Riddere 
met-ter Mouwen” has not been preserved, though the romance of 
which he is the protagonist is extant. “Li Vallez au Cercle d’Or” and 
“Ti Laiz Hardiz’’ were no doubt heroes of romances; but their real 
names are unknown. So I consider it as possible, nay probable, that 
some one or other of our ‘“Lionels-Lions”’ was originally ““Yvain del 
Lionel.’’ One of these was, in my opinion, the Lyonnel of the Perce- 
forest; and the most important of the Arthurian Lionels, Lancelot’s 
cousin, may have been another. I mentioned his adventure with the 
“lion ecoroné de Libe.’’ The narrative closes with a strange statement: 

Et celui jur [when Lionel killed the lion] otroia i! la peau de[l] lion a mon- 
seigneur Yvain a porter en son escu, pur ¢o que misire Ywain avoit doné a 
e de Pentecuste.*® . . . . Celui escu porta Lyoniaus 
puis meint jur; et dés lors en avant porta misire Ywain l’escu de sinople a la 


lui son escu a porter la veill 
bende blanche pur amur de Lancelot qui lo portoit blanc a une bende vermeille 
de belle. 

The text used by P. Paris (2. T.R., V, 293) does not say anything about 
the gift of the shield but, after having mentioned Lionel’s killing the 
lion, simply states: “Et de celi lyon porta messire Yvains, li fils au roi 
Urien, la pel en son escu, et por ce fu il apelés au lyon.”’ P. Paris must 
have been using another manuscript, when at another place (IV, 372) 
he summarizes: 

Mais tout cela est longuement raconté dans la branche consacrée A Lionel: 
on y voit comment il offrit plus tard A messire Yvain la peau du lion couronné 
en échange de l’écu de sinople 4 la bande blanche qu’il préféra toujours par- 
cequ'il rappelait l’écu de son cousin Lancelot, lequel était blane 4 la bande 
vermeille. 

This is no doubt the better account; for naturally it was Lionel, not 


Yvain, who would do so much “pur amur de Lancelot.’’ All the ac- 


* The dubbing of Lionel and his fight with the lion took place at Whitsuntide; but I 
cannot find any previous mention of the gift in the texts 

Sommer, II, 103 n. and ff.; Jonckbloet, II, p. lxviii, here with the remark: ‘‘si con 
li contes qui de lui est l'a devisé.”’ 
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counts are ridiculous in so far as they explain by the tale of the lion not 
Lionel’s name, but Yvain’s surname. Instead of wearing the lion’s 
skin on his own shield as a trophy, Lionel gave it to Yvain; and this 
famous knight made no objection to wearing a new knight’s trophy, to 
deriving from it an honorable surname, to strutting about in borrowed 
plumes! The author of the Lancelot cannot have ignored such a famous 
work as Chrétien’s Yvain; but he flatly contradicts the explanation of 
Yvain’s surname given in this romance, though it is more reasonable 
than his own explanation. However, he insists on Lionel’s being the 
hero of a special “‘conte,”’ i.e., romance. We may assume that in this 
source the account was more reasonable. I would suggest that both the 
author’s definite assertion that Yvain got his surname from the tale of 
the crowned lion and our postulate that originally the hero’s name 
Lionel must have been explained by it would be harmonized in the as- 
sumption that the original hero of the ‘‘conte’’ was Yvain—however, 
not our Yvain No. 1, but Yvain del Lionel. This name would have 
been abridged to Yvain (le) Lionel and then decomposed by the au- 
thor of the Lancelot into Yvain, identified with Chrétien’s “Chevalier 
au Lion” and Lionel, who on being introduced into the Lancelot was 
made Lancelot’s cousin.*! The name Yvain del Lionel must have at- 
tracted the tale of the crowned lion of which the author of the Lancelot 
gives only a summary but which was hardly old.*? We might ask why 
the name attracted the story of a lion, not of a “‘lionel.’’ Probably be- 
cause the author did not know, or could not invent, a suitable story of 
a “lionel.” Explained or not, the attraction of a tale of a lion by the 
name or surname Lionel is not a hypothesis but a fact. 

After having examined all the developments of the compound name 
“Yvain de Loénel,” let us return to our starting-point and proceed 
thence in the opposite direction and inquire what was the origin and 
meaning of ‘‘Loénel”’ as a geographical name. The fact that ‘“Loénel’’ 
does not occur in any text that is earlier than the Frec or that, if later, 
is independent of the Erec, renders the form of the name open to sus- 

51 The fact that Yvain del Lionel occurs in a list of knights of the Lancelot cannot be an 


objection to our assumption; for the Lancelot is too vast a compilation to have allowed a 
redactor to have a comprehensive survey of all its parts. 
52 We perceive in it the influence of the legend of Hercules, who as a new-born child 


strangled two snakes, later killed the Nemean lion by strangling (also the lion of Mount 
Cithaeron), and wore the lion's skin. 
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picion: it might be a corrupt form. There existed a geographical name 


rather frequently used in Arthurian texts, differing only in the suffix, 
that is ‘‘Loénois.”’ It designated the district in Scotland that is situ- 
ated south of the Firth of Forth—Lothian, in Geoffrey’s Historia 
“To(u)donesia” (Wace: “‘Loéneis’’).3 We have seen above that one of 
the manuscripts of the Lancelot (R) and the manuscript used by the 
old print of the Suzte Merlin substituted “Loénois-Loonois” for ‘‘Loé- 
nel” and that in the Perceforest ““Lyonnel (< Leonel < Loénel)” was 
identified with ‘“Leonnoys (<Loénois).” Meyer-Liibke (ZFSL, 
XLIV, 171) thought that ‘‘Loénel’”’ stood for “‘Loénois,” “mit Suffix- 
wechsel, fiir den allerdings der Grund noch zu finden ist.’’ The suffix 
“ois” (originally forming adjectives) is very common in geographical 
names, while ‘‘-el,”’ though still more frequent, occurs in French only 
as a diminutive suffix and therefore hardly in geographical names.** 
Thus it would certainly have been more natural to change ‘‘Loénel’’ 
into ‘‘Loénois”’ than the reverse.*> Nevertheless, as an exception (since 
Erec [1707] is the only example), any change whatever may take place. 
More plausible than change of suffix is probably the assumption of 
graphical error. If Loénel is to be derived from Loénis, i.e., from the 
name of a British district, we may suppose that Chrétien found the 
name Yvain de Loénel in a chronicle written in England in the Nor- 
man or Anglo-Norman dialect. Loénois, which Chrétien does not men- 
tion anywhere else was in (Anglo-)Norman “Loéneis” or even ‘Loé- 
+Cf. my study ‘“‘Loénois as Tristan’s Home" in MP, XXII (1924). 


‘¢ There existed a few Arthurian geographical names in ‘'-el,’’ of Celtic origin. Geof- 
frey's ‘‘Tintagol"’ rhymes in Wace's Brut with ‘‘aiol’’; the o was diphthongized in Cornish 
and Breton: ‘*Tintaguel,"’ and finally it became regularly ‘‘Tintagel"’ (still written ‘‘Tin- 
taguel"’). Also in ‘“‘Estriguel'’ (Rigomer) the e was at first part of a diphthong (:voel). 
“Estrighoiel”' or “Striguil'' was according to Longnon in his edition of Froissart's Meliador, 
IIl, 333 f.) the ancient name of Chepstow (South Wales). ‘‘Kinard the eorle of Strugul- 
Strogoylle’’ appears in Layamon's Brut (III, 105). Raguidel was probably originally a 
geographical name before it became, like Gomeret and Lionel a personal name (in Raoul’s 
Venjance Raguidel; cf. instances in Friedwagner's edition of this text [p. cxciii]). It prob- 
ably derives from Breton ‘‘*Ran-Guidel."’ ‘‘Ran’’ very frequent in composition means 
“parcelle’’ (Loth, Chrestomathie, Glossaire), and ‘‘Guidel'’ is the name of a locality in 
Morbihan (ef. Loth, Chrest. I, 208, n. 2), derived from ‘‘*vitol,"’ postulating therefore an 
intermediate form ‘‘*Guiduel"’ (cf. ‘‘Tréguidel’’ in Dep. Cétes-du-Nord, compound of 
“treb"'=‘habitation’). 


85 ‘‘Joffroi de Nazaret’’ became ‘J. de Nazarel’’ in Renaut de Montauban (cf. Langlois, 
Table des noms propres); but here one diminutive-suffix was replaced by another, as in the 
personal names Bisclavret>Bisclarel; Tudoret>Tydorel; Aguisel<Aguisset; etc. (cf. 
ZFSL, XLIX, 470) 
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nes.”** Now s and / were very similar in the manuscript, often undis- 
tinguishable, so that their confusion in non-French proper names is 
frequent.*? Anyhow, the similarity of “‘Loénel’” and ‘Loéne(i)s-Loé- 
nois” is so great that we can hardly avoid identifying them. This as- 
sumption will appear, of course, all the more imperative, if it can be 
demonstrated that there existed, in history or in legend, a personage 
called Yvain de Loénois. 

In a fragmentary Life of St. Kentigern, the apostle of the North 
Britons and founder of the church of Glasgow (d. ca. 612), composed 
about the middle of the twelfth century probably by a monk of Glas- 
gow, we are informed that Kentigern was the son of St. Thenew, 
daughter of the king of Lothian: ‘Rex igitur Leudonus [correct Lou- 
donus!], vir semipaganus [therefore a Pict], a quo provincia quam rege- 
bat Leudonia [correct Loudonia!] nomen sortita in Brittannia septen- 
trionali, filiam habuit novercatam quae Thaney vocabatur.’®* She 
had a suitor who was “iuvenis quidam elegantissimus, Ewen videlicet 
filius Erwegende, nobilissima Brittonum prosapia ortus.’’ Her father 
did not object to a marriage; but she herself was unwilling. Ewen 
ravished her by craft and force, and the fruit of the illegal intercourse 
was Kentigern. No doubt this legend is not historical; for King Lou- 
donus is simply the eponymus of Loudonia, identical with Loth, the 
eponymus of Lothian. In the Aberdeen Breviary Kentigern’s father 
is called “Ewen Eufurenn, king of Cumbria”’ (according to Anderson, 
I, 127); but, as the Lections in this breviary are based on our Life (cf. 
Forbes, p. Ixiii, and Ward in Romania XXII, 505), this information 
need not be original. In the Life there is the following parenthesis: 


“In gestis histrionum®? vocatur Ewen filius regis Ulien [correct Uri- 


56 Cf., about ei>e in (Anglo)-Norman, Menger, The Anglo-Normar alect (New York 
1904). pp. 50, 52; Behrens, Altfrz. Gr., § 225 A, and Materialien, pp. 90, 91; Warnke, Fa- 
beln der Marie de France, p. cxxvii 

57 Cf., e.g., in Erec, 1. 1961: Guergesins-Guergelins, 1. 1970: Aguisiez-Anguissans-Agui- 


flez-Agoulles; Athis et Prophilias, 1. 11379: Toas (King Thoas Toal; Geoffrey's Historia 
Hirelgas; Wace's Brut (ed. Arnold) Hirelgas (1. 4362 etc.), in Leroux de Lincy’s MS: Hires- 
gas; Tintagol>Tintagos in a manuscript of Geoffrey's Historia (ed. Faral, p. 222) 

58 Ed. Alexander P. Forbes in The historians of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1874), 245; sum- 
mary in Alan Orr Anderson, Early sources of Scottish history (1922), I, 126 ff 

5* Forbes has ‘‘gestis historiarum"’; but San Marte (Gottfried ». Monmouth, Historia 
p. 414) and Ward (in Rom., XXII, 506), both of whom made direct use of the (only) manu- 
script, have ‘“‘histrionum,’’ which certainly gives a better sense; however, it does not mean 
“‘dramatists,"’ as San Marte thought, but “‘jongleurs”’ (cf. Faral, Les Jongleurs en Fraace, 
p. ll 
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en'].”’ I suppose that the editor, in putting this sentence into brackets 
wished to indicate that it is an interpolation. Ward, too, thought it 
possible that it was the scribe who inserted these words. The assertion 
that Ewen was a king or a king’s son is in contradiction with the Vita, 
which no doubt would have mentioned such a fact, would have said 
“regia,’’ not mereiy “‘nobilissima prosapia,’’ and would not have called 
Ewen simply ‘“‘filium Erwegende.®® It was but natural that people 
tried to identify Kentigern’s father with a king or king’s son.*! Though 
a Briton, Ewen may have been a subject of a Pictish king of Lothian; 
for this part of Scotland, where the Pictish, the British, and the Anglic 
nations approached one another, had a very mixed population. No 
doubt, any reader of the Vita may have thought Ewen to be a native of 
Loudonia, i.e., to be in French ‘‘Yvain de Loénis.’’ 

The father of our Yvain No. 1, Urianus, was assigned to Scotland by 
Geoffrey, but not to Lothian. He was “rex Murefensium,”’ i.e., king 
of Moray; but his son Iwenus was not only his successor; he inherited 
also the kingdom of his paternal uncle, Anguselus rex Albaniae (His- 
toria, xi, 1). Wace is in agreement with Geoffrey, not so the earlier 


What name is this? Ward suggested Urbgen, i.e., Urien; but it is a feminine name, 
the genitive of Erwegenda (cf. ‘‘Rainduranz, fiz la vielle de Tergalo’’ in Erec, ll. 2182 f.; 
Eslis li flus a la Galesce’’ in Wauchier's Perceval, ll. 29149, 31368 f.; ‘‘Galehouz li fiex a la 
bele Jaiande”™’ in Lancelot, and our Yvain No. 11, ‘‘li fiz ala Somiere’’; in Irish: *‘Concho- 
bar mac Nessa’ By the side of the name Morgain there existed a form Morgant in 
French: Latinized the one was Morgana, the other Morganda. Thus Erwegenda would 
postulate a French or British form Erwegen(t). As e and o often were undistinguishable 
and our manuscript has Leudonia-Leudonus instead of Loudonia-~Loudonus), we may 
have to correct Orwegenda-Orwegen(t). Perhaps the British name Orwen was thus cor- 
rupted. We have seen above that Urianus’ wife is Orwen in the Historia Meriadoci and that 
his son Yvain No. 1 occurs as ‘‘fiz Morgain"’ (<Morwen). Concerning the final tcf. ZFSL, 
LXIX, 392, n. 138; about g=j, icf. ZFSL, LIV, 88, 94 


* I think that the ‘‘gesta histrionum"’ were the French romances. Kentigern’s (Cyn- 
deyrn’s) descent from King Urien passed from the Vita into other documents (cf. Forbes, 
p. Ixxxii). A third identification of our Ewen is found in Hector Boece's Scotorum historia 

1527): “Sunt qui eum asserunt Eugenium III. Scotorum regem fuisse’’ (quoted by San 
Marte, Gottfried, p. 381 Eugenius was the usual Latinization (perhaps even etymon) of 
British Ewen and, of course, also of its Irish equivalent Eogan. Among the royal family 
of the Scots of Dalriada the name repeatedly occurs (cf. P. A. Munch, The chronicle of 

Christiania, 1860), pp. 104, 108 f.); but this identification flatly contradicts the 
statement of the Vita that Ewen was a Briton. The Pictish form of the name was Uven 
cf. Skene, Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, index) 


® Could the Life of Kentigern directly or indirectly have been known to Frenchmen? 
Why not? King Rodarchus of the Vita Merlini was Kentigern's protector. Perhaps he 
is the Raindurant-Roidurant mentioned in Erec (cf. ZFSL, XXVII, 109 ff.). In the 
romance of Fergus people swear ‘“‘par Saint Mangon qu’est a Gla|sjcou”’: 14/12; 23/17; 
24/2 (Mungo was Kentigern's popular surname: ‘‘sancti Kintengerni sive Mungunti”’ 
Forbes, p. xvi 
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translator Gaimar.**? Unfortunately, his Estorie des Bretons has not 
been preserved; but at the beginning of his Estorie des Engleis he brief- 
ly refers to the former work, as follows: ‘Ca en ariere, el livre bien de- 
vant, Si vus en estes remembrant, Avez oi con feitement Costent in 
[Arthur’s successor] ot cest tenement E com Iwain refu feit reis De 
Mureif e de Loéneis [var., ‘Leoneis’].’"** Mureif was the country Yvain 
must have inherited from his father, Loéneis the one he inherited from 
his uncle—the country which Geoffrey (xi, 1) called Albania and which 
Wace (I. 13599), correctly translating, called Escoce.” Loénois was not 
even a portion of Albania-Soccia.® Why did Gaimar change? We do 
not know. Possibly under the influence of the earlier Vita S. Kentigerni. 
Then he must have considered Kentigern’s father as identical with 
Yvain, son of Urien. We cannot determine how great Gaimar’s in- 
fluence on the romances was, because his Estorie des Bretons is lost. 
Anyhow, Chrétien, when writing his Erec, may have known Yvain de 
Loéne(i)s and may have read his attribute as “Loénel,” if it was not 
the copyist of his manuscript who was responsible for this change. 
We noticed how easily any one of the Yvains could be mistaken for 
one of his namesakes; one of the Yvains who got mixed up was usually 
Yvain No. 1, because he was the most famous. Now we must ask: 
Was it merely a singular coincidence that Yvain No. 1 was made a 
knight with a lion (“‘chevalier au lion’’)? Was it a mere chance that 
Chrétien did not associate Erec with a lion, or Lancelot, or Cligés, or 
Perceval, but expressly Yvain—the one whose namesake, Yvain No. 4, 
independently became a knight with a lion? I cannot help supposing 
that what induced Chrétien to connect the hero of his romance with a 
tale of a lion was the fact that he knew of another Yvain whose epithet 
“del Leonel-Lionel” seemed to imply such a connection. It is true that 
the tale he introduced was not that of a young lion (“‘leonel-lionel’’) 
but simply that of a lion; but we have seen as a fact that the tale at- 
tracted by the name Lionel in the prose Lancelot was not that of a 


63 Cf. F. Lot, ‘“‘Gormond et Isembard,'’ Rom., X XVII, 34 

** Ed. Hardy et Martin (1888), and Alexander Bell, Le Lai d'’Haveloc (Manchester, 
1925), p. 143. 

6s **Escoce’’ was Scotland north of the Firth of Forth (cf. my article ‘‘Almain and Er- 
monie as Tristan’s Home" in MP, XXVI, 5 ff.) 


6 In the Historia Meriadoci Urianus is ‘‘rex Scociae.'" Probably Scocia was erroneously 


transferred to him from his son 
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young lion either. It was probably too difficult to find or invent such 
a tale.’ It would not be a fair objection to our view to say that Chré- 
tien in his Erec kept distinct the two Yvains we suppose him to have 
confused in his later romance. Surely, the poet was not bound ever to 
remember what he had stated in the catalogue of knights of his Frec 
and to conform with it in all his later works. In the ten or more years 
that elapsed between the composition of Erec and that of Yvain, Yvain 
Loénel (Erec) may have developed into Yvain del Leonel-Lionel, and 
Chrétien may have taken notice of the latter form. W. Férster’s cas- 
ual suggestion (in his note to Rigomer, vs. 127) that the name Yvain 
del Lionel may have suggested to Chrétien the introduction of a tale 
of a lion [of course, not necessarily Gellius as source!] was quite nat- 
ural; and most astonishing is Meyer-Liibke’s malicious remark: ‘Die 
bei Férster bis zur Zwangsvorstellung entwickelte Auffassung von 
Chrétien’s Genialitaét und Urschépfung vermag allein diese Auffassung 
verstaindlich zu machen (p. 170). How poor Meyer’s own arguments 
are has been shown above. The aim of my article was not to examine 
which was the source of Chrétien’s tale of the lion in Yvain; I merely 
wanted to show how the association of Yvain with a lion was suggested 
to him. The explanations of this fact given by other scholars seem to 
me groundless and unnatural.®* 
Davos, SWITZERLAND 
6’ We notice that Huon de Mery in his Tornotement Antecrist (1. 1989) gives Chrétien's 


Yvain as blazon “‘un lioncel de proésce,’’ while the author of Durmart marks him by a 
“vermel lion rampant” (1. 8425 

** 1 refer to A. Ahlstrém in Mélanges Wahlund, pp. 289 ff.; A. C. L. Brown in 
Harvard studies and notes, VII, 22, n. 2; 130f.; R. Zenker, Iweinstudien (Halle, 1921), 
pp. 168 f 




















KING ARTHUR AND THE ANTIPODES 
ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


HE “Breton hope’’—the belief in Arthur’s survival and vic- 

torious return—proliferated various legends. He lived on in the 

form of a butterfly or a chough;! as leader of the Wild Hunt, as 
Maimed King, as the treasure-guarding warrior-chief in a hollow 
mountain ;? now in the mysterious isle of Avalon, now in Sicily, now 
beyond the Red Sea.* None of these traditions is more curious than 
the one known as late as Milton’s time but recorded as early as 1167- 
69 (the period of Chrétien’s Erec) in the Draco Normannicus of 
Etienne de Rouen,‘ which represents the British hero as lord of the 
Antipodes and furnishes us with a correspondence between Roland of 
Dinan, King Arthur, and Henry II of England. Appealed to by the 
greton Roland, Arthur threatens Henry with a host of his antipodean 
subjects. Henry, smiling disdainfully, agrees to hold Brittany as Ar- 
thur’s vassal. 

In an article published some eight years ago’ Professor Tatlock in- 
terpreted this correspondence as an effort by the Norman author to 
make the Bretons and their belief in Arthur’s survival ridiculous; 
Henry’s concession to Arthur’s blustering claims over Brittany were 


G. G. Coulton, Life in the Middle Ages, I, 52f. (ef. E. Hull, Folklore of the British 
Isles (London, 1928], p. 212); J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian romance (Baltimore, 
1923), I, 34n. Cf. W. C. Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland (London, 1897), II, 595; J. Villa- 
Amil y Castro, Antiguedades prehistoricas (Lugo, 1873), p. 75, n. 2 

For the Wild Hunt cf. O. Driesen, Der Ursprung des Harlekin (Berlin, 1904), pp. 64, 
90 f.; K. Meisen, Die Sage m Witenden Heer (Miinster, 1935); Romanic review, II 
1912), 191; XII (1921), 286. For Arthur as Maimed King cf. E. Martin, Zur Gralsage 
Strassburg, 1880), pp. 31 ff.; W. J. Entwistle, Arthurian legend in the literatures of the 
8 h peninsula (London, 1925), pp. 186-89; R. 8S. Loomis, Celtic myth and Arthurian 
romance (New York, 1927), p. 194. For Arthur in cave or hollow mountain cf. below, 


of Arthurian romance (Boston, 1903), 


For Avalon cf. L. A. Paton, Fairy mythology 0} 
; Romanic review, XXIX (1938), 176f.; 


pp. 25-47, 250f.; MLN, LII (1937 414-16 
} ir me eval studies (New Haven, 1923), pp. 10-25; Le haut livre du Graal, Perlesvaus, 
ed. W. A. Nitze and others, II (1937), 48-59; Loomis, pp. 189-94. For localizations in 
Mediterranean and Orient cf. E.G. Gardner, Arthurian legend in Italian literature (London, 
1930), pp. 12-15; MLN, LII, 414-16 
4 Chronicles of the reign of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, ed. R. Howlett, II (Lon- 
don, 1885), 696-707. Columbia Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson, I (New York, 1931), 293. 
MP, XXXI (1933), 1-18, 113-25 
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me 


intended ironically. With this general interpretation I agree. The sat- 
ire is aimed at the “Breton hope,” notorious in twelfth-century Eu- 
rope.’ But when Tatlock suggests that Etienne invented Arthur's rule 
over the Antipodes in accordance with his satiric purpose, that is a 
different matter. Let us first look at the longest and perhaps most 
illuminating passage in Etienne’s poem, which depicts Arthur as ruler 
of the nether hemisphere: 

Saucius Arturus petit herbas inde sororis, 

Avallonis eas insula sacra tenet. 

Suscipit hic fratrem Morganis nympha perennis, 

Curat, alit, refovet, perpetuumque facit. 

Traditur antipodum sibi jus; fatatus, inermis, 

Belliger assistit, proelia nulla timet. 

Sic hemispherium regit inferius, nitet armis, 

Altera pars mundi dimidiata sibi..... 

Antipodes hujus fatalia jura tremiscunt; 

Inferior mundus subditus extat ei. 

Evolat ad superos, quandoque recurrit ad ima.’ 

Five other references to these inhabitants of the lower hemisphere 
occur: “‘Arturum ... . qui tune apud antipodes degebat’’; ‘“‘apud an- 
tipodes Arturus colloquium habuit”’; “‘ab antipodum . .. . tellure re- 
cessi’’; “‘bellis antipodum pacatis’’; ‘‘antipodum sibi jura favent”’ 
(vss. 946-47 head, 954-55 head, 1193, 1207, 1241). The ‘‘Antipodes”’ 
then are the inhabitants of the “hemispherium inferius,”’ and Arthur 
is represented as leading a host of them to the relief of the Bretons by 
way of the Cyclades, India, Parthia, and Arabia. 

To explain this novel association between the British hero and the 
lower world, Tatlock put forward with some confidence the suggestion 
that Etienne invented it.* According to this hypothesis, the Norman 
author “has preferred to stand alone in placing Arthur’s domain, with 


*R. H. Fletcher, Arthurian material in the chronicles (Boston, 1906), pp. 100-102; 
E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain (London, 1927), pp. 17, 25, 46, 107-9, 112, 121-24, 
217-32; Gardner, pp. 7-9; Speculum, VIII (1933), 455, 465 

7 Chronicles of the reign of Stephen, II, vss. 1161 ff., trans.: ‘‘Then the wounded Arthur 


seeks after the herbs of his sister; these the sacred isle of Avallon contains. Here the im- 
mortal fay Morgan receives her brother, attends, nourishes, restores, and renders him 
eternal. The lordship of the antipodean folk is given him. Endowed with faery powers, 
unarmed, he assumes the warrior’s role and fears battles not at all. Thus he rules the lower 
hemisphere, shines in arms, and the other half of the world is allotted to him The 
antipodeans tremble at his faery sway; the lower world is subject to him. He speeds forth 
to the upper folk, and sometimes returns to the lowest regions."’ 


‘MP, XXXI, 16f. 
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no alluring description [such as those in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Vita 
Merlint and the Gesta regum Britanniae, perhaps by Guillaume de 
Rennes], in a region blighted by orthodox disapproval, by skepticism, 
ridicule, and grotesque description, and portraiture; to set him reign- 
ing perhaps over Skiapodes, Cynocephali, and Troglodytes, whose anat- 
omy is even more harsh than their names.’’® “With the love of the 
grotesque in which the medieval artist reveled, the map-maker thor- 
oughly enjoyed himself; parts of the earth hard by the Antipodes are 
covered with Skiapodes resting in the shade of their own feet, with 
men having four eyes or but one, or men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders with faces in their bosoms.’’!° ‘‘Who can doubt 
that in the twelfth century a purely literary writer would adopt them 
[the Antipodes] only in a light, skeptical, and humorous context?" 

Though willing enough to grant that Etienne emphasized Arthur’s 
connection with this remote and fantastic region from precisely the 
motives that Tatlock attributes to him, I believe that he neither in- 
vented the connection nor did he emphasize it with intent to call up 
visions of monsters in the minds of his readers. For, though he referred 
to the Antipodes seven times, not once did he suggest any grotesque 
deformity. Tatlock, who has explored with characteristic industry the 
medieval texts and maps consulted by the learned, has found not one 
text or map before 1167 which populates the antipodean region with 
monsters; and I have been able to discover but one. Isidore of Seville 
says: “‘Antipodes in Lybia plantas versas habent post crura et octonos 
digitos in plantis.”'* Famous and familiar though the Etymologiae 
was, it does not seem likely that Etienne could count upon his readers 
to supply this detail from memory without a hint from him, and he 
gives no hint that his Antipodes were equipped with other than nor- 
mal “understanding.” 

May I suggest that Tatlock has missed the clue to Etienne’s novel 

* Jbid., p. 17 10 Jhid., p. 18. [hid 

- Only two maps, dated 1203 and 1250, show a Skiapod in what is intended to repre- 
sent the Southern Continent, sometimes confused with the Antipodes (cf. C. R. Beazley, 
Dawn of modern geography (London, 1901], II, 595 f., 603). Tatlock omits from his refer- 
ences the classic article of Boffito, ‘‘La Leggenda degli antipodi,”’ in Miscellanea di studi 

tict edita in onore di Arturo Graf (Bergamo, 1903), p. 583 

13 Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), Vol. IT, XI, iii, 24. 
Trans.: ‘‘The Antipodes in Lybia have feet turned backwards from their legs and eight 


toes on each foot.'’ Probably the feet turned backward are due to a mistaken effort to 
explain the word antipodes 
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concept because he has confined his attention too exclusively to the 
heavy literature of the period and has deliberately'* brushed aside that 
mass of light lay tradition which we know vastly intrigued some at 
least among the learned? This was the age of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Walter Map, and Gervase of Tilbury, whom today we should call 
collectors of folklore. It was the age when Wace said of “‘les aven- 
tures ... Ki d’Artur sunt tant recuntées’” that they were “Ne tut 
mencunge ne tut veir, Tut folie ne tut saveir,’’’ and even went, him- 
Surely, 


6 


self, to verify the faery marvels of the Forest of Broceliande.' 
we cannot afford to neglect any evidence from the nugae of the period 
in attempting to discover the origin of Arthur’s rule over the lower 
hemisphere. 

Two texts indicate that this belief was traditional. The Gesta regum 
Britanniae, written about 1235 (perhaps by Guillaume de Rennes) for 
Cadiocus, bishop of Vannes,'? condemns Modred’s rashness in attack- 
ing Arthur ‘“‘quem totus metuit mundus, quem totus obhorret Anti- 
podum populus.”'* Though Tatlock knew this reference, he consigned 
it to a footnote.'® Conclusive proof of traditional origin lies in the fact 
that Chrétien mentions the belief in his Erec, generally dated before 
1168,”° therefore before the composition of the Draco Normannicus. 
We read that at Arthur’s court there appeared among “‘ceus qui de lui 
tenoient terre’’— 

Bilis,”! li rois d’Antipodes. ... 
De toz nains fu Bylis li mendres. ... 
Par richesce et par signorie 


14 I say ‘“‘deliberately"’ because though Tatlock had consulted J. K. Wright's Geogra 
cal lore (cf. MP, XXXI, 12, n. 4; 13, n. 10; 14, n. 16), in which Gervase of Tilbury’s story 
of a visit to the Antipodes is given on p. 161, he ignored it. He also ignored Chrétien's 
reference to the subject in Erec, though he knew my Celtic myth and Arthurian romance 
which discusses on p. 197 both the Draco and the Erec passages 

146 Wace, Brut, ed. I. Arnold, I (Paris, 1938), lxxxv. 

16 Wace, Roman de Rou, ed. Andresen (Heilbronn, 1879), IL, vss. 6395-6420 

17 Romania, XXVIII (1899), 330 

18 Gesta regum Britanniae, ed. F. Michel (London: Cambrian Archaeological Assoc., 
1862), p. 151 

1s MP, XXXI, 16, n. 24 

20 W. Foerster, Kristian v. Troyes, Wérterbuch (Halle, 1914), p. 34; Bruce, I 
J. Bédier, P. Hazard, Histoire de la littérature francaise illustrée, I, 19 

1 Variants: bylis, belins, bilius. On this figure and his connection with Pelles, ‘‘li rois 
de la basse gent,”’ in Perlesvaus cf. Romanic review, XXVIII (1937), 354 f.; and Loomis, 

vc and based solely on 
I hope to deal with the 


102; 


pp. 197-200. I retract the opinion, expressed in the Romar 
Welsh texts, that Annwn was never imagined as under the earth 


subject in an article on Preiddeu Annwnin PMLA 
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Amena an sa conpaignie 

Bylis dos rois qui nain estoient 
Et de lui lor terre tenoient. ... 
A mervoilles l’esgardoit l’an. 
Quant a la cort furent venu, 
Formant i furent chier tenu. 

A la cort furent come roi 

Enoré et servi tuit troi; 

Car molt estoient gentil home.” 

It is surely no coincidence when we discover that Arthur is con- 
ceived as overlord of the Antipodes not only in the imaginary corre- 
spondence of the Breton Roland of Dinan and in a poem dedicated to 
the Breton bishop of Vannes but also in the earliest surviving romance 
of Chrétien de Troyes, whose sources were the French narratives of the 
Breton conteurs.”* We are evidently dealing with a tradition current 
in Brittany when Etienne wrote, presumably one of those nugae 
Britonum which William of Malmesbury knew in 1125,4 one of those 
mainte fable of the Bretons which Wace mentioned in 1155.” Two 
points are to be noted in Chrétien’s account. First, Arthur is repre- 
sented as overlord of the Antipodes during his lifetime, not after his 
passing to Avalon. In this respect the reference to the Antipodes in 
this passage parallels the reference to Avalon in the same list of 
Arthur’s vassals. For among them is Guingomar, lord of Avalon,* 
whom a careful examination of the facts shows to have been a Breton 
figure, well known not only in the Arthurian but also in the lai tradi- 
tion.2? Thus in Erec Arthur is the supreme sovereign of the Antipodes 


Prof. Jean Misrahi, who is preparing an edition of Erec, has kindly supplied me with 
his text, which corresponds to Chrétien de Troyes, Erec, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1890), 


vss. 1993-2011. Trans.: ‘‘Bilis, the king of the Antipodeans Of all dwarfs Bilis was 
the smallest Bilis, by right of wealth and lordship, brought with him in his train 
two kings who were dwarfs and held their land from him He was looked upon with 


marvel. When they had come to the court, they were held very dear. At the court all 
three were honored and served as kings, for they were right noble men.'’ M. Lot has 
discussed this passage in Romania, XLVI (1920), 42 ff. He is probably correct in sup- 
posing that Chrétien found some of the guests at Erec’s wedding somewhat absurd, but he 
is certainly wrong in imagining (p. 45) that Bilis and his brother originated in Isidore. 
MP, XXXIII (1936), 232-37 
‘William of Malmesbury, Gesta regum Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs, I (1887), 11; MP, 
XXXIII, 234; Speculum, II (1927), 449-55 
Cf. above, n. 15 
* Chrétien, Erec, vs. 1954 
PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 1023-27; Paton, pp. 60-73; Zeitschrift fiir franzésische 
Sprache und Literatur, XLIX (1927), 206-16 
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and of Avalon during his lifetime, while in Draco Normannicus he 
achieves these dominions only after his passing. A second point is that 
in Erec the inhabitants of the lower hemisphere, though described as 
dwarfs, are highly honored and much beloved. They are not grotesque 
or ridiculous. 

Further proof of the traditional nature of this concept of the lower 
world is furnished by Giraldus Cambrensis, who makes it plain that 
according to Welsh folklore the lower hemisphere was peopled by 
high-minded dwarfs. In his [tinerarium Cambriae, composed about 
1191, he tells of a certain priest Eliodorus of the neighborhood of 
Swansea, who, as an old man, confessed to the bishop, David II (1148- 
76),?5 a strange adventure of his at the age of twelve. As he was play- 
ing truant from school and hiding under a river bank, 
apparuerunt ei homunculi duo, staturae quasi pygmeae, dicentes: “Si nobis- 
cum venire volueris, in terram ludis et deliciis plenam te ducemus.”’ Annuens 
ille, surgensque, secutus est praevios, per viam primo subterraneam et tene- 
brosam, usque in terram pulcherrimam fluviis et pratis, silvis et planis dis- 
tinctissimam, obscuram tamen et aperto solari lumine non illustratam. ... . 
Adductus est puer ad regem eique coram regni curia praesentatus..... 
Erant autem homines staturae minimae, sed pro quantitatis captu valde com- 
positae; flavi omnes, et luxuriante capillo, muliebriter per humeros coma de- 
missa.2? Equos habebant suae competentes modicitati, leporariis in quantitate 
Juramenta eis nulla: nihil enim adeo ut mendaciam detestaban- 


conformes..... 

tur.*° Quoties de superiori hemisphaerio revertebantur, ambitiones nostras, et 
inconstantias exspuebant..... Solebat autem puer ille ad nostrum hemi- 
sphaerium pluries ascendere..... Monitus igitur a matre, ut auri, quo 


abundabat regio, munus ei quandoque referret, pilam auream, qua regis filius 
ludere consueverat, ab ipso rapiens ludo, per viam solitam ad matrem depro- 
perans cursim asportavit. Et cum ad ostium domus paternae, populi tamen 
illius non absque sequela, jam pervenisset, intrare festinanti pes haesit in 


28 Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, VI, ed. J. F. Dimock (London, 1868), 104, n. 1 
29 Certain characteristics of these dwarfs are paralleled in the thirteenth- or fourteenth- 
S. H. O'Grady, Silra Gadelica, I, 238; II, 


Slover, 


century Irish text Imthechta Tuaithe Luchra 
269). The beauty of the dwarf king is emphasized; cf. T. P. Cross and C. H 
Ancient Irish Tales (New York, 1936), pp. 475, 484. The little warriors have long hair 
(cf. ibid., p. 484); the king's steed is small (cf. ibid., p. 476: ‘‘A russet-clad hare I see 

2° Cf. the noble dwarfs of modern Welsh folklore (J. Rhys, Celtic folklore: Welsh 
Manz (Oxford, 1901], I, 158f The Irish tradition also attributes ‘‘truthful utterance” 
to the dwarf king (Cross and Slover, p. 475). For another faery king of a subterranean 
land (though not a dwarf) who keeps faith cf. Sir Orfeo, vss. 451-69 (W. H. French and 
C.B. Hale, Middle English metrical romances [New York, 1930], p. 337). Chaucer seems to 
Cf. L. H. Loomis, “‘Chaucer 


have borrowed the idea in the ‘*Merchant’s tale,"’ vss. 2311-15 
and the Breton lays,’ SP, 1941 
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limine; et sic intra tectum cadenti, matre ibidem sedente, pilam manu elapsam 


duo pygmaei e vestigio sequentes arripuere, exeundo in puerum sputa, con- 
temptus et derisiones emittentes. ... . Cum via redire pararet quam as- 
sueverat, ad aquae descensum hypogeumque meatum cum pervenisset, aditus 
ei jam nullus apparuit.*! 

Here, then, is a Welsh tradition concerning the inhabitants of the 
lower hemisphere notably close to that preserved by Chrétien: they 
are dwarfs; they are molt gentil; they have a king. Two other points to 
which we shall recur later are: they have special mounts adapted to 
their size; their subterranean country is the scene of a well-known folk- 
tale plot—the robbery from fairyland. 

Lest anyone should doubt that Eliodorus, when he ascended into 
“nostrum haemisphaerium,’’ was coming up from the Antipodean 
land, let me cite another folk tale of a familiar pattern narrated by 
Gervase of Tilbury in his Otia imperialia. Like Giraldus, the clerical 
author is careful to furnish a clerical authority for his marvelous story 
and names as his source that vir religiosissimus, Robert, prior of Kenil- 
worth, who held office from about 1160 to about 1180.* Thus, though 


2 Giraldus, VI, 75f. Trans.: ‘two little men of pigmy stature appeared to him, say- 
ing, ‘If you will come with us, we will lead you into a country full of delights and sports.’ 
Assenting and rising up, he followed his guides through a path at first subterraneous and 
dark into a most beautiful country, adorned with rivers and meadows, woods and plains, 


but dim and not illuminated with the full light of the sun ... The boy was brought be- 
fore the king, and introduced to him in the presence of the court These men were of 


the smallest stature, but very well proportioned in their make; they were of fair com- 
plexion, with luxuriant hair falling over their shoulders like that of women. They had 
horses adapted to their small stature, equal in size to greyhounds... .. They never took 
an oath; they detested nothing so much as lies. As often as they returned from our 
hemisphere, they reprobated our ambitions and our inconstancies. ....The boy fre- 
quently returned to our hemisphere . Advised by his mother to bring her some time a 
present of gold, with which that region abounded, he stole, while at play with the king’s 
son, the golden ball with which he used to divert himself, and ran back in haste with it 
to his mother by the usual path. And when he reached the door of his father’s house, but 
not unpursued by that people, and was entering it in a great hurry, his foot stumbled on 
the threshold, and he fell down into the room where his mother was sitting; two pigmies 
who had followed his tracks seized the ball which had dropped from his hand, and departed 
emitting spittle, contempt, and derision . When he prepared to return by the accus- 
tomed way, and when he had reached the waterfall and the underground passage, no en- 
trance whatever was visible Miss Paton has already pointed out (pp. 126-30) that this 
concept of the finely formed, truth-loving dwarf is found in the Conte du Graal and Huon de 
Bordeaux. It should be noted, however, that it was not the Petit Chevalier who came from 
Wales, but, as Miss Weston long since showed, it was Bleheris, invoked as an authority 
for the description of the Petit Chevalier, who was born and bred in Wales (Romania, 
XXXIV [1905], 100; LIII [1927], 84-92 The story of the Petit Chevalier is found in 
C. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, V (Mons, 1870), 38-78. A close modern parallel to Giraldus’ 
story is recorded in W. Y. E. Wentz, Fairy faith in Celtic countrics (1911), p. 149, and a 
similar opening on p. 161 

Gervasius von Tilbury, Otia imperialia, ed. F. Liebrecht (Hannover, 1856), p. 24. For 
the date of Prior Robert cf. Victoria history of county of Warwick, ed W. Page, II, (1908), 89. 
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Gervase wrote about 1211, the tale is as old as Etienne’s poem. The 
story is entitled, ‘‘De antipodibus et eorum terra.” It relates that a 
certain negligent swineherd of William Peverell of Peak Castle in 
Derbyshire lost a pregnant sow. 

Cogitavit penes se, si quo fortassis casu sus illa foramen Pech famosum, sed 
usque ad illa tempora inscrutatum intrasset. ... . Intrat cavernam tempore 
tune ab omni vento tranquillo et cum diutinam in procedendo viam perfecis- 
set, tandem ab opacis in lucidum locum obvenit, solutum in spatiosam 
‘amporum planitiem..... Inter spicas pendentes scropham, quae multi- 
plicaverat ex se suculos editos, recognovit. Tune miratus subulcus et de re- 
dintegrata jactura congratulatus, facto rerum, prout evenerat, verbo cum 
praeposito terrae illius, scropham recipit, et cum gaudio dimissus ad gregem 
porcorum educit. Mira res: a messibus subterraneis veniens, hyemalia frigora 
videt in nostro hemisphaerio perseverare.** 

Taken together, these passages from Giraldus and Gervase leave no 
doubt that in twelfth-century Britain the folk belief in a subterranean 
fairyland was taken seriously by clerics and adapted to contemporary 
geographical conceptions as the lower hemisphere—the land of the 


Antipodes.** 

It is of primary importance for our study, moreover, to observe that 
two folk-tale types of the visit to a subterranean fairyland had thus 
been adapted, as early as the twelfth century, to this semiscientific 
localization. For both these folk-tale types are found elsewhere at- 
tached to the concept of Arthur as king of a subterranean region; and, 
though that region is not identified with the lower hemisphere, we have 
already seen how inevitable that identification would be. 

The first fairy-tale type, illustrated by Giraldus’ narrative of Eliodo- 
rus, is called the ‘“‘Robbery from fairyland” and is the subject of a 

23 Gervasius von Tilbury, p. 24; cf. also pp. 117-23. Trans “He thought within 
himself whether the sow by chance had entered that famous hole of the Peak, hitherto 
unexplored He entered the cave at a time when it was undisturbed by any wind, 
and when he had long proceeded on his way, he at length came out of the darkness into a 


Among the drooping ears of 


bright place, opening out into a wide plain of fields 
Then the swineherd marveled 


grain he recognized the sow, who had littered many pigs 
and rejoiced that he had made good his loss. He told what had happened to the lord of 
that land, received the sow, and, dismissed with joy, he led her back to the herd of swine 
Wondrous to relate, though he came from the subterranean folk at harvest, he found 
winter cold prevailing in our hemisphere.’’ G. G. Coulton (Social life in Britain from t/ 
Conquest to the Reformation (Cambridge, 1918], p. 536) gives a slightly different rendering 

34 Both Lambert of St. Omer (ca. 1120) and the widely known Martianus Capella 
(fourth or fifth century) speak of the reversal of seasons in the hemispheres. Cf. J. K 
Wright, Geographical lore of the time of the Crusades (New York, 1925), pp. 158, 160; 
A. P. Newton, Travel and travellers of the Middle Ages (New York, 1930), p. 8 
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chapter in E. 8. Hartland’s Science of fairy tales.* It is connected 
with Arthur in a Weish legend of which various nineteenth-century 
forms were collected and analyzed by Rhys.* I give it in the summary 
of Sir Edmund Chambers. 

A Welshman, crossing London Bridge with a hazel staff in his hand, is met 
by a stranger, who tells him that beneath the tree from which that staff was 
cut lies a treasure hoard. They return to Wales together and find a cavern 
under the hazel. In the passage hangs a bell. It must not be touched, says the 
cunning man; if it is the inmates of the cave will wake and ask, “Is it day?” 
and the answer must be given, ‘‘No, sleep thou on.’’ In the cave are warriors 
sleeping, and one wears a crown. It is Arthur, waiting until the bell gives the 
signal to rise and lead the Cymry to victory. Within the circle of warriors lie a 
heap of gold and a heap of silver; there is a taboo against taking from more 
than one of them. The Welshman accidentally strikes the bell, but gives the 
required answer, and escapes with his treasure. When it is exhausted, he pays 
asecond visit. But this time he forgets to give the answer. The warriors take 
the gold from him, beat him, and send him forth a cripple. The cave can 
never be found again.*’ 

Though this late tradition is a composite of several cave legends,*® 
yet its authenticity can hardly be doubted when we note that it pre- 
serves characteristic features of Giraldus’ twelfth-century tale of 
Eliodorus: a human visitor is led to a subterranean land; finds there a 
king and his people; returns on a later occasion; tries to carry off gold; 
is prevented therefrom and humiliated by the subterranean folk; is 
never able to find the entrance again. It is highly significant that in 
the modern variant of this legend Arthur has taken the place of the 
king of the Antipodes. 

Exactly the same substitution has occurred in the other folk-tale 
type, illustrated by Gervase, of the servant who, after losing an ani- 

Chap. vi 

‘II, 458-66, 492-97. For other cave legends of Arthur cf. F. J. Snell, King Arthur's 

try (London, 1926), pp. 208, 214-17; Notes and Queries, XII (9th ser., 1903), 502 f.; 
J. A. Robinson, T Glastonbury legends (Cambridge, 1926), p. 52; “‘Minor poems of 


the Vernon MS,"" EETS, CXVII, 488f.; P. S. Barto, Tannhduser and the Mountain of 
Venus (New York, 1916), pp. 11-17, 116-19; T. Parkinson, Yorkshire legends and traditions 


London, 1889), II, 169f.; Monthly chronicle of North-Country lore and legend (1888), 
pp. 220-22 1SS9), p. 41; (1891 p. 567; M. A.Richardson, Local historian’s table book, 
legendary division (London, 1844), II, 42 ff.; Journal of British archaeological association 


1878), p. 426 
7E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain (London, 1927), pp. 222f. Dr. Krappe points 
out that. though recorded late, these Welsh tales must hark back to the early Middle 


Ages (Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, XXXV [1935], 90). 


38 Cf. the analysis by Rhys, II, 492-97. 
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mal, follows it into the underworld and has it restored to him by the 
ruler of the country. And it is Gervase himself who supplies the vari- 
ant in which Arthur is king of that country. Though the adventure is 
localized in Sicily, there is general agreement that the tale was a part 
of the matiére de Bretagne imported by the Normans and that Gervase 
picked it up when he visited the island about 1190. 

In Sicilia est Mons Aetna. .... In hujus deserto narrant indigenae Ar- 
turum magnum nostris temporibus apparuisse. Cum enim uno aliquo die cus- 
tos palafredi episcopi Catanensis commissum sibi equum depulveraret, subito 
impetu lascivae pinguetudinis equus exiliens ac in propriam se recipiens 
libertatem, fugit. Ab insequente ministro per montis ardua praecipitiaque 
quaesitus nec inventus, timore pedissequo succrescente, circa montis opaca 
perquiritur. Quid plura? arctissima semita sed plana est inventa; puer in 
spatiosissimam planitiem jucundam omnibusque deliciis plenam venit, ibique 
in palatio miro opere constructo reperit Arturum in strato regii apparatus 
recubantem. Cumque ab advena et peregrino causam sui adventus percon- 
taretur, agnita causa itineris; statim palafridum episcopi facit adduci, ip- 
sumque praesuli reddendum ministro commendat.*? 


This is obviously the same story as that Gervase told of the swine- 
herd, who through negligence lost his sow, followed her down an under- 
ground passage, came at last upon a bright plain, and had the strayed 
animal graciously restored to him by the “‘praepositus terrae illius.”’ 
Here again Arthur has taken the place of the ruler of the Antipodes. 
And lest there be any question whether Arthur’s abode be conceived 
by Gervase as under the mountain,“ let us note that he uses here the 


phrase “‘circa montis opaca”’ and uses in the cognate tale “ab opacis”’ 


with reference to the underground passage. Furthermore, Caesarius 
of Heisterbach in his variant of the same Sicilian tradition, which he 
records on the authority of Godescaleus, canon of Bonn, as a historic 


3? Gervasius von Tilbury, p. 12. On this and similar Sicilian legends cf. Paton, p. 
250 ff.; Gardner, pp. 12-15; A. Graf, Miti, leggende e superstizioni del medio ero (Turin, 
1892-93), II, 303 ff. Trans.: ‘In Sicily there is Mount Etna The natives say that 
in the wilds of this mountain the great Arthur appeared in our time. For when one day 
a groom of the Bishop of Catania was currying the palfrey in his charge, by a sudden im- 
pulse of wanton fatness, the horse darted off and fled away to liberty. The pursuing menial 
hunted for him in the peaks and precipices but did not find him, and with growing fear 
the groom sought him in the dark places of the mountain. In short, he found a very narrow 
but level path; the youth came out on a very wide plain, gay and full of all delights. There 
in a palace made with marvelous art he found Arthur lying on a bed of royal splendor 
When the stranger and wanderer had related the reason of his coming, and made known 
the cause of his journey, at once Arthur had the bishop's palfrey brought in and gave him 
to the servant to return to the prelate.”’ 


4° Barto, p. 16 
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fact of the time of the Emperor Henry’s conquest of the island (ca. 
1194), leaves no doubt on the matter.*' The strayed palfrey is “‘in 
monte Gyber,” that is, “‘within Etna,” and there Arthur dwells. In 
this British folk tale which had migrated to Sicily, Arthur as king of 
the lovely subterranean plain has taken the place of the ruler of the 
Antipodes in the Derbyshire version. 

All this makes it perfectly clear that among the Welsh and the 
Bretons at least one conception of the Otherworld was that of a 
moderately bright region underground, peopled by a race of noble 
dwarfs; that the immortal Arthur was sometimes imagined as king of 
that land; and that, when learned geographical notions were applied, 
he inevitably became king of the Antipodes. 

These are not the only conceptions of Arthur as an Otherworld king 
which were current in the twelfth century. Gervase adds to his ac- 
count of the adventure of the Sicilian groom that Arthur, after re- 
storing the palfrey, went on to say that he had been lying there ever 
since the battle with Modred, his wounds annually reopening, “vul- 
neribus quotannis recrudescentibus.’’*? This testimony taken in con- 
junction with the witness of a Majorcan poet, writing between 1350 
and 1381, that the wounded Arthur dwelt in a Mediterranean island 
and was kept alive and youthful by a yearly ministration of the Holy 
Grail,** leads to the inference that the British hero was equated with 
the Maimed King, whose wounds, as Miss Weston showed,** were in 
sympathy with the vital forces of nature and who, according to the 
French romances, was fed by the Grail. 

Gervase further adds a reference to the tradition that Arthur lived 
on as leader of the Wild Hunt. 

Sed in sylvis Britanniae maioris aut minoris consimilia contigisse referun- 
tur, narrantibus nemorum custodibus ....se alternis diebus circa horam 

41 Caesarius von Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum, ed. J. Strange (1851), XII, 12. 


This version has been influenced by the clerical tradition that Etna and other volcanoes 
were pits of hell (cf. J. A. MacCulloch, Medieval faith and fable (London, 1932], pp. 98 f.). 


‘2 Gervasius von Tilbury, p. 12 


‘43 Canconer dels Comtes d’ Urgell, ed. D. G. Liabres (Societat Catalana de Bibliofils, 
1906), pp. 131 ff.; M. Mila y Fontanals, Poetes catalans (Paris, 1876), pp. 9-22; V. M. O. 
Denk, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altcatalanischen Literatur (Munich, 1893), pp. 222- 
28; Entwistle, pp. 81, 186—89 


44 Romania, XLIII (1914), 403 ff.; cf. Loomis, pp. 184 f 
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meridianam et in primo noctium conticinio, sub plenilunio luna lucente, 
saepissime videre militum copiam venantium et canum et cornuum strepitum, 
qui sciscitantibus se de societate et familia Arturi esse affirmant.* 

The evidence we have culled mainly from twelfth- and early thir- 
teenth-century sources establishes the fact that the Welsh and Bretons 
adapted their concept of the immortal Arthur to already familiar con- 
cepts of a supernatural king. He assumed the part of the Maimed King, 
the faery lord of Avalon, the leader of the Wild Hunt, the sleeping king 
in the hollow mountain. When he was elevated to the sovereignty 
over a fair subterranean land peopled by noble dwarfs, as he is in 
Chrétien’s Erec, he simply took over the role of another faery monarch. 
And naturally Arthur acquired some of the attributes and properties 
of the personages he displaced. From the Maimed King he acquired 
the Grail with its vitalizing power; from the lord of Avalon he seems to 
have acquired the ministrations of Morgain la Fée, for there is strong 
reason to believe that twelfth-century Welsh tradition derived the 
name of the isle from Avallach, father of Morgan and her sisters; 
from the leader of the Wild Hunt he took over the clamorous company 
of riders by moonlight; from the king in the hollow mountain he prob- 
ably inherited the host of sleeping warriors awaiting the day of vic- 
tory. When Arthur became lord of a subterranean land peopled by 
noble dwarfs, did he acquire any attributes or properties of the tradi- 
tional king of that country? 

This question suggests the solution of a problem in iconography 
posed by a mosaic portrait of ‘Rex Arturus” in the cathedral of 
Otranto in southern Italy.*”7 This city in 1165, the date of the mosaic, 
lay within the same Norman kingdom as Sicily, where we have seen 
that genuine traditions of Arthur were fixed later in the century. We 
need have no hesitation, therefore, in looking to genuine British tradi- 

‘6 Gervasius von Tilbury, pp. 12 f. On the Wild Hunt cf. above, n. 2. Trans.: “But in 


the forests of Great and Little Britain exactly similar things are said to have happened 


and the wood-wardens relate that on alternate days about the hour of noon or in the 
first silence of night, by moonlight in the full of the moon they have very often seen a band 
of knights hunting and the noise of hounds and horns, who declared to those who asked 


that they were of the fellowship and household of Arthur 


 Romanic review, XXIX (1938), 176f 


47 R. S. Loomis and L. H. Loomis, Arthurian legends in medieval art (New York 
1938), p. 36, Figs. 9, 9a; E. Bertaux, L’ Art dans l'Italie méridionale (Rome, 1904), I, 488— 
90; Studi medievali, II (1906-7), 506 
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tions for an explanation of the fact that the mosaic clearly depicts the 


British hero as riding on a goat. 

Giraldus’ tale of Eliodorus’ visit to the dimly lighted subterranean 
land of the dwarfs has already informed us that the little people had 
horses of appropriate size, as small as greyhounds. Walter Map, in a 
chapter of his De nugis curialium, written about the same time as 
Giraldus’ Itinerarium, gives us a portrait of a noble dwarf king of a 
moderately bright subterranean land, riding on a goat.*® He appeared 
once upon a time to Herla,** a king of the most ancient Britons. “In- 
stitit homuncio capro maximo secundum fabulam insidens.” He in- 
troduced himself as follows: “ ‘Ego rex multorum regum et principum, 
innumerabilis et infiniti populi, missus ab eis ad te libens venio.’ ” 
He proposed a covenant that he should attend the wedding of King 
Herla and that Herla should reciprocate a year later. Then the dwarf 
vanished. At Herla’s nuptials the little king and his diminutive sub- 
jects provided an abundance of viands and drinks in precious vessels. 
A year later Herla was summoned to attend the marriage of the 
pigmy potentate. 

Cauernam igitur altissime rupis ingrediuntur, et post aliquantas tenebras 
in lumine quod non uidebatur solis aut lune sed lampadarum multarum, ad 
domos pigmei transeunt, mansionem quidem honestam per omnia qualem 
Naso regiam describit solis. 

After a stay of what seemed to be three days but was in reality two 
hundred years or more, Herla returned to the light of the sun, laden 
with the gifts of his diminutive host. 

In this story the nether world is not identified with the antipodean 
land, but it is certainly recognizable as the same moderately bright 
subterranean country, inhabited by high-minded dwarfs and abundant 
in treasure, which Giraldus in his tale of Eliodorus identifies with the 
lower hemisphere. Map depicts the supreme king of that land as 

‘SEd. M. R. James (Oxford, 1914), p. 13, trans. Tupper and Ogle (London, 1924), 
pp. 15-18, 233 

‘* The name of Herla is, of course, due simply to etymologizing the name of the Wild 
Hunt, Hellequin or Herlething, as Herla-kin or Herla-thing. The real etymology of the 


word Hellequin is uncertain, but it is certain that Herla is not the name of any British or 
Welsh king 

Trans.: ‘‘They entered therefore a cave in a very high cliff and after passing through 
certain regions of darkness they came out into a light which did not seem to be that of the 
sun or moon but of many lamps to the dwellings of the pigmy, a glorious mansion in all 
respects like the palace of the sun described by Ovid.” 
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mounted on a goat, and Chrétien, Etienne de Rouen, and the author 
of the Gesta regum Britanniae make it appear that Arthur was overlord 
of that land. Thus it would be a perfectly natural inference that Ar- 
thur, in this role, was mounted on a goat. Legends of the immortal] 
Arthur dwelling in a subterranean realm were established in Sicily by 
1190; it is therefore not surprising to find Arthur represented astride a 
goat at Otranto in 1165. Though I put forward this explanation of the 
mosaic in 1938 as purely conjectural,*! I now contend that it has strong 
odds in its favor. The complete disappearance of this grotesque con- 
cept of the British king from all later documents certainly requires no 
reasoned explanation; the causes are too easily imagined.” 


The foregoing discussion of Arthur in the Otherworld has wider 
implications. It is strange that three such eminent medievalists as 
M. Lot, M. Faral, and Professor Tatlock should have in their recent 
writings resolutely excluded from their interpretation of twelfth-cen- 
tury Arthuriana any influence from Celtic tradition. I quote three 
typical passages: 

Le nain Bilis, “roi d’Antipodés,” et son frére “graindre ou demi pié ou 
plaine paume—Que nus chevalier del reaume,”’ auraient-ils jamais été ima- 
ginés si Chrétien n’avait gardé un souvenir, quoique confus, des passages 
d’Isidore qu’on vient de reproduire?®* 


Ce que Geoffroy a conté de cette ile [Avalon], ce qu’il a conté de cette fée 
[Morgen] ne saurait d’aucune facon passer pour une tradition galloise qu'il 
aurait recueillie parmi ses contemporains: c’est en tout et pour tout, la com- 
binaison fantaisiste de notices empruntées 4 quelques polygraphes anciens, 
auxquelles il a mélé tout juste un trait nouveau, tiré de la légende érudite de 
saint Brendan, qu’avaient inventé des cleres d’Irlande.** 


st Loomis and Loomis, p. 36. Prof. Gerould in Speculum (XIV [1939], 253) confi- 
dently asserted: ‘‘The most reasonable explanation of the enigmatic figure is that Panta- 
leone had heard some vague rumor of Arthur as a barbarian king of the north and repre- 
sented him accordingly.’’ But, since he furnished no evidence that Italians of the twelfth 
century thought of barbarian kings of the north as riding goats, this is pure fancy 

2 For later association of the goat with lechery cf. Tezt of the Canterbury tales, ed. 
J. M. Manly and E. Rickert (Chicago, 1940), I, 594; E. Male, L’ Art religieux de la fin du 
moyen Age (Paris, 1908), pp. 355-58; A. Katzenellenbogen, Allegories of the virtues and e8 
in mediaeval art (London, 1939), p. 61 

53 Romania, XLVI (1920), 45 

54 Mélanges de linguistique et de littérature offerts @ M. Alfred Jeanroy (Paris, 1928 


pp. 252f 
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I thoroughly agree with M. Faral’s admirable book that the foregoing de- 


scription of the Insula Pomorum in the Vita Merlini is due to early accounts of 
the Insulae Fortunatae. 

These scholars are, of course, right in assuming that men of letters 
such as Geoffrey, Chrétien, Etienne de Rouen, Gervase, and Giraldus 
were familiar with their Latin texts; they would not have been clerics 
if they had been ignorant of the books studied in the schools and filling 
the shelves of monastic libraries; they display evidence of that famil- 
iarity on every page. To quote the immortal Mrs. Gamp, ‘‘Who de- 
niges of it, Betsey?” 

But to proceed from probable or certain signs of classic influence on 
a given passage to the conclusion that there is nothing else; to assume 
that learned men in the twelfth century scorned the nugae which en- 
tertained the laity; or even to conclude that the references to such 
nugae or fabulae were mere excuses for personal invention—surely, 
these are procedures and positions which require more justification 
than they have received. What could be more plain than that, in the 
instances we have been studying, our clerical authors have been treat- 
ing lay traditions, many of them of Celtic origin, and have given them 
a learned slant by harmonizing them with the best geographical sci- 
ence available or by references to Naso? And what could be more 
natural? 

Accordingly, I venture to urge that the question of sources is not 
settled for Geoffrey of Monmouth when it is pointed out that the story 
of Estrildis resembles that of Elfildis in William of Malmesbury;** that 
the story of Arthur’s birth resembles that of Hercules;*’ that the allies 
of Lucius Hiberus bear names manifestly culled from contemporary 
history or the classies;** that Morgen and her eight sisters of the Insula 
Pomorum and the longevity of its inhabitants are paralleled in Pom- 
ponius Mela and Solinus.** For Geoffrey’s method was similar to that 
of his contemporaries, though far bolder and more fraudulent. He, too, 
generally had some relic of tradition—a mere hair or a complete skele- 
ton—which he proceeded to inclose in a reliquary artfully constructed 

MP, XXXI, 16 
* Speculum, XI (1936), 121 
E. Faral, La Légende Arthurienne, premiére partie (Paris, 1929), II, 252 f 


VI (1931), 206 59 Mélanges Jeanroy, 248 f 


> Speculum, 
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from the resources of his reading. Precisely those features of the Estril- 
dis story which are not accounted for by the Latin account of Elfildis 
are accounted for by the French romance of Isolt, a name of which the 
Welsh form is Esyllt.°° It is impossible to ignore in the story of 
Arthur’s birth, with its Cornish locale and nomenclature, the Welsh 
and Irish connections brought out by Professor Gruffydd." Though 
the allies of Lucius Hiberus may have been named by Geoffrey at his 
own sweet will, the name of Lucius himself remains unexplained by 
Tatlock and can be explained most adequately as a corrupt Latiniza- 
tion of Llwch Wyddel (Llwch the Irishman=Lucius Hibernus).™ 
Morgen and her sisters, the isle of Avalon, the longevity of the in- 
habitants—whatever classical phrases and reminiscences may occur in 
Geoffrey’s description—are originally Welsh.** The Matter of Britain 
is not a mere pastiche of reminiscences from Virgil, Ovid, Nennius, 
Isidore, Solinus, ete. It was fundamentally a Celtic tradition and a lay 
tradition, transmitted by word of mouth by professional story-tellers. 
The fact that the first to exploit that tradition in written literature 
were clerics, as was inevitable in the twelfth century, and that they 
naturally injected more or less bookish lore into their work should not 


blind us to the real nature and source of their material. 
CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1 MLN, XLVI (1931), 177, n. 18 

| Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion 1912-13), pp. 72 
University of California Publications in English, V, No. 1, 60f. J. Loth, Contributions a 
l'étude des romans de la Table Ronde (Paris, 1912), pp. 63 f. 


sO 


® Romania, LIV (1928), 517 f 
63 Romanic review, XXIX (1938), 176f.: Medieval studies in memory of Gertrude Sci 
ove 


perle Loomis (Paris and New York, 1927), p. 275; O'Grady, II, 238 ff 


64 | wish to express my thanks to Professor Jacob Hammer for reading and criticizing 


this article 











NOTES ON THE COMPILATION OF THE CHRONICA 
MAJORA OF MATTHEW PARIS 


F. M. POWICKE 


R. LUARD’S edition of the Chronica majora, published in 
the “Rolls Series’”’ between 1872 and 1882, is rightly regarded 
® asa fine monument of English scholarship. Luard’s sugges- 
tions and conclusions, which followed important work done by Duffus 
Hardy and Frederic Madden, have won general acceptance; and any 
man who casts doubts on them must do so with hesitation and without 
dogmatism. Three main contentions, now regarded as facts beyond 
dispute, assert (1) that in the text of the chronicle, as contained in 
MS 26 of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (usually described as A), 
we have the compilation of John de Cella, abbot of St. Albans from 
1195 to 1214; (2) that the continuation of the chronicle, at any rate 
from 1213, at which year the hand changes, as contained in MS 16 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (usually described as B), has 
survived in the original manuscript, 1.e., in B, whether this manu- 
script, from the middle of the year 1213, is written by the hand of 
Matthew Paris, as Madden described, or not; and (3) that Matthew 
Paris died in 1259. 

My examination of Luard’s arguments, of the text of the chronicle 
and other works written by Paris, and of the manuscripts has made 
me very doubtful of the truth of these statements. I trust that the 
ventilation of my doubts may be regarded as appropriate in a collec- 
tion of essays associated with the name and work of a distinguished 
medievalist. 

I 

Luard proposed, though not dogmatically, to add the name of 
John de Cella to the names of Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris 
in the list of the historiographers of St. Albans. The sequence would 
run as follows: John de Cella, to 1198; Roger of Wendover, to 1235; 
Matthew Paris, to 1259. He was seeking an explanation of the view 
that C.C.C.C. 26 or A, written in Matthew Paris’ time and revised by 
him, contains a text which is independent of the text of Wendover’s 
305 
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chronicle as this has come down to us in the Bodleian MS Douce 207. 
Matthew, he thought, did not follow Wendover for the period before 
1189 but adopted a text which Wendover, before him, had made thy 
basis of his chronicle. Who was responsible for this earlier compila- 
tion? With some hesitation Luard suggested that the answer to this 
question might be found in a marginal note added in Douce MS 207 
that is to say, to the text of Wendover—at the very point where A 
ends. The note reads: ‘‘huc usque in lib. cronic. Johannis abbatis.”’ 
Might not this be a reference to a work by the well-known abbot, 
John de Cella? 

Douce MS 207 was written about 1300, not, as Luard thought, 
some fifty years earlier.2 The note just quoted is in a hand contempo- 
rary with that of the text. The natural meaning of the words is that 
a manuscript in the possession of Abbot John ends at this point. Now 
A was in the possession of the abbey and may well have been at this 
time (ca. 1300) in the custody of Abbot John of Berkhamsted (1290 
1301) or of Abbot John de Maryns (1302-8).* The suggestion that 
the Abbot John to whom the note refers was John de Cella cannot be 
supported by any other scrap of evidence. It stands alone. Nothing 
in what we know of his life points to him as a chronicler. Moreover, 
in the late fourteenth century, A was supposed to contain the text of 
Wendover, for when the author of the tract known as De fundatione et 
meritis monasterii Sancti Albani distinguished the work of Wendover 
from that of Matthew Paris, he drew the dividing line at 1189. 
Wendover, he says, “‘plane et perlucide ab initio mundi per annorum 
distinctiones digessit Chronica sua, usque ad tempora Regis Henrici, 
a Conquestu Secundi.’’* If the writer had consulted a text of Wend- 
over, he would have known that this was not the case and that Wend- 
over’s chronicle ends in 1235; but his mistake is natural if he was mis- 

1 Chronica majora, ed. Luard, II (1874), x, xi; Wendover, ed. Coxe, II (1841), 435 n 

2 Chronica majora, I (1872), xiii. Professor V. H. Galbraith, whose knowledge of the 
handwritings of St. Albans gives his judgment special authority, considers that the manu- 
script was written ca. 1300. I am greatly indebted to him for his assistance 

* A late note added a hundred years later (ca. 1400) in the right-hand margin of the 
mauscript, opposite the earlier note, may be the result of independent comparison with 
A, by Walsingham, but its wording is clearly derived from the earlier note. It runs 


‘‘usque huc cronica Johannis abbatis, et hic finis.’’ 


4‘ This tract, attributed by the editor to Thomas Walsingham, is printed in Riley's 
edition of the Annales monasterii S. Albani a Johanne Amundesham, II (‘Rolls Series” 
[1871]), 296-306. The passage quoted above is on p. 303 
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led by the division of Matthew Paris’ text into two volumes, the 
first of which, A, ends in 1188. A note written at the end of A might, 


indeed, directly suggest to him that Matthew's own contribution 
began in 1189, with C.C.C.C. 16 or B. This note reads: “Anno 
Domini Incarnationis mclxxxix est vera continuatio historiae Mathaei 
Parisienis in alio volumine ejusdem manus.’”® The meaning obviously 
is that the continuation of the text was to be found in another volume 
written in the same hand; and, in fact, the hand of B until the middle 
of the year 1213 is the hand of A. The author of the tract—misled 
perhaps by the phrase “vera continuatio”—supposed that the arti- 
ficial division at the end of the year 1188 and the reference to Matthew 
Paris’ continuation pointed to a transition from the work of one 
chronicler to the work of another. 

If this alternative interpretation of the meager evidence is correct, 
the alleged break at the end of 1188 rests upon a misunderstanding. 
The fact that the main text of the Chronica majora was bound up in 
two volumes, divided at this date, was the occasion of the note in the 
Douce manuscript of Wendover and of modern views. If, setting these 
views aside, we start afresh, it is obvious that the division between 
A and B is simply a division of convenience. The mass of quires was 
bulky and could not conveniently be bound in one volume. A glance 
at the text shows that the division requires no other explanation. 
Hence we are free to consider whether the compilation which lay be- 
hind the work of Wendover and Matthew Paris really existed and, if 
it existed, ended at some other date. The question of when Wend- 
over began his own compilation is reopened.’ Luard, who made a care- 
ful collation of the text of A and the first part of B with the text of 
Wendover, assumed that the whole of A was independent of Wendover. 


5 Chronica majora, II, 336n 


* A favorite date is 1154, suggested by Duffus Hardy as the end of a chronicle ascribed 
by him to a certain Walter of St. Albans (Descriptive catalogue of materials relating to the his- 
ry of Great Britain and Ireland, III [1871], xxxvi). The basis for this view is as fragile as 
historical surmise can build upon. It is not known that any St. Albans chronicle ended in 
1154 or that Walter lived in the twelfth century. Pits, who is the first writer to refer to 
Walter, merely says: ‘‘scripsit quaedam Anglicarum rerum chronica’’ (De illustribus 
ingliae scriptoribus {1619], p. 845). Encouraged by Tanner's acceptance of Walter, Pro- 
fessor Claude Jenkins expresses agreement with Hardy's view (The monastic chronicle and the 
early school of St. Albans {1922], pp. 31, 36-41). He sees a reference to an early chronicle, 
ending in 1154, in the description, already quoted, of Wendover’s work in the tract De 
fundatione: ‘“‘usque ad tempora Regis Henrici."’ 
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He did not point out—what can be inferred from his own footnotes— 
that in fact there is no such independence except for the period from 
the Creation to the year 231 a.p. and the period from 1013 to 1065. 
From the years 231-1012 and 1065 onward the texts are nearly 
identical. The differences between the St. Albans Chronicle copied 
for Matthew Paris (A) and Douce MS 207 are the differences which 
one would expect to find between two manuscript traditions of the 
same work, neither more nor less—except for the two parts noted, 
which together occupy 177 pages (pp. 2-136, 489-530) in the first 
volume (542 pp.) of Luard’s edition of the Chronica majora. In short, 
A, with these exceptions, is a copy of Wendover; and, although 
Wendover may have used and continued an earlier chronicle, there is 
no evidence that he did. I see no reason why he should not be given 
the credit for the work which goes by his name, at any rate from the 
year 1065. 

The differences between A and Wendover in the period before 1065 
require more attention than has yet been given to them. It is possible, 
but unlikely, that they are due to Matthew Paris himself. It is pos- 
sible, and more likely, that the copyist of A followed another compila- 
tion for the years before 231 and between 1012 and 1065. When 
Matthew worked over A and added passages or made changes in his 
own hand, he must have had access to other materials, and there is 
some evidence that he used a compilation which was afterward made 
the basis of part of the St. Albans compilation known as ‘Matthew 
of Westminster” and now preserved in the Chetham Library in Man- 
chester. Mr. N. R. Ker has pointed out to me that some of Matthew’s 
marginal insertions in A are like passages in an unpublished chronicle 
which has survived in two manuscripts and which is a source of 
“Matthew of Westminster.”? The connection between this work and 
St. Albans has yet to be investigated. But, as far as is known at 
present, there is no justification for the confident doctrine that 
Wendover and Matthew Paris entered upon a heritage of continuous 
historical activity at St. Albans. What is certain, however, is that 
they had access to a good collection of books. 

’ The copy in the British Museum, Harleian MS 5418, was written before 1291 and 


ends imperfectly at the year 1192. The later copy in the College of Arms MS I ends in 
1199. I beg to thank Mr. Ker for bringing this text to my notice 
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II 

The earliest text now in existence of the Chronica majora is con- 
tained in A and B and ends with the year 1253. A and the first part of 
B—to the middle of the year 1213—are in the same hand and contain 
a text of a chronicle, which, in view of the previous discussion, it is 
convenient to describe as a text of Wendover. Matthew Paris with his 
own hand freely annotated this manuscript. The writing of B changes 
suddenly in the middle of the year 1213, and from this point the work 
is carried on in a hand which is similar to that of Matthew. Sir Fred- 
eric Madden’s view that it 7s Matthew’s is now considered to be very 
doubtful. Henceforward, to the year 1235, when Wendover’s chroni- 
cle, which is still the basis of the work, comes to an end, Matthew 
incorporated most of his changes and additions in the text. He added 
other notes later, as was his habit, but it is clear that his method 
changed when B was resumed in another hand. For the years 1213-35 
he made free with Wendover’s text in a way which he had not followed 
in his treatment of A and the first part of B. Then comes his own 
continuation, running on from 1235 to 1253 and comprising, as it were 
in the stride of the manuscript, an elaborate close at the end of the 
year 1250, where Matthew at first had intended to lay down his pen. 
When was this great manuscript written and, especially, when was 
the greater part of B—covering the forty years between 1213 and 1253 

written? It is generally supposed that Matthew or his amanu- 
ensis wrote the part which contains his continuation of Wendover 
(from 1235) year by year and that B gives us the original text of his 
chronicle. This is the second generalization which I find it very hard 
to accept. 

In the first place it is very improbable that one of the longest and 
most elaborate of medieval chronicles should be composed in the way 
which this view implies. If the manuscript were written by the au- 
thor, we should expect to find a great contrast between the appear- 
ance of A and the early part of B, on the one hand, and the appear- 
ance of the rest of B, on the other hand. Up to the middle of the year 
1213 the manuscript is admittedly a copy, made, no doubt, at Mat- 
thew’s instigation. The continuation, in another hand, proceeds from 
the middle of a sentence without a break and continues smoothly to 
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the end.® If the later comments, changes, and additions to the text 
are set aside and our attention is focused on the manuscript as it left 
the scribe’s hand, it announces itself as a copy made in the course of a 
short period, not as an original composed year by year. If it was not 
a fair copy of the whole chronicle up to the year 1253, a break at 1250, 
where Matthew brings his work to a stately close, would have been 
inevitable; but in the manuscript this conclusion is written by the 
scribe currente calamo on his way to the actual termination at the 
year 1253.° The manuscript gives the impression of having been care- 
fully planned. 

This impression can be confirmed, first, by a piece of internal evi- 
dence and, second, by an analysis of the relation between the text of 
the chronicle and the Liber additamentorum—a collection of docu- 
ments, now Cotton MS Nero D. I, edited in part by Luard in the 
sixth volume of his edition of the chronicle. 

The piece of internal evidence was noticed by Luard but was not 
fully discussed. It is this. Under the year 1239 Matthew gives the 
text of a long encyclical, addressed by the Emperor Frederick II to 
various princes of Europe, from Treviso on April 20 in this year. 
Now in his copy, which had been addressed to Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, King Henry’s brother, Matthew made a significant alteration. 
The original, as sent to Earl Richard, must have contained the follow- 
ing words, which are to be found in the letter as sent to the princes: 
“Tu igitur, dilecte, cum tibi dilectis principibus orbis terre, non 
solum nobis, sed ecclesie, que congregatio est fidelium omnium, 
condole.’”’® In the Chronica majora (B) this passage reads as follows: 
“Tu igitur, dilecte, cum tibi dilectis, princeps orbis terre profuture, 
non nobis solum, sed ecclesie,”’ etc.'! The allusion here to Richard’s 
future as emperor-elect is obvious. It could not have come, of course, 
from Frederick himself and could have been made only after Richard's 
election as king of the Romans in January, 1257. Luard points out the 


8 Chronica majora, II, 557 n 

» Jbid., V, 420. The next and last section—from 1254 to 1259—was copied into what is 
now Royal MS 14 C. vii, after the autograph of the Historia Anglorum (see below) 

19 Huillard-Bréholles, Historia diplomatica Friderici secundi, V, 305; cf. Constitutiones 
II, 290. The encyclical form is ‘‘Vos ergo reges et principes orbis terrae,’’ etc 

1 Chronica majora, III, 587, 588. I have examined the text in B and am satisfied that 
the alteration was not made later, after the transcription of the letter. It comes in the 


plain text 
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discrepancy and says in his Preface to the third volume of his edition: 
“This would show that this portion of the history was not compiled 
till 1256.’’ More cautiously and with more logic he says in a footnote 
to the text: “This looks as if it were altered by Paris after the election 
of Richard of Cornwall to the crown of Germany in 1256.” What we 
may actually infer is that, as the alteration comes, without any sign 
whatever of correction, in the text of B, this part of the manuscript was 
transcribed after January, 1257. Yet nowhere does Luard point out 
the inconsistency between this inference and the view that B was 
written earlier and is the original manuscript of the chronicle. 

The relation between B and the Liber additamentorum is a much 
more complicated matter. For reasons which I will give later I am 
convinced that this famous collection, now Cotton MS Nero D. I in 
the British Museum, did not assume its existing form until late in 
Matthew’s life or some time after his death.'* I refer not to such 
obviously late additions as records of judicial proceedings in the reign 
of Edward II but to the body of material which Matthew himself 
used. This material was accumulating throughout his life as a his- 
torian. Much of it was copied verbatim into the text of his great 
chronicle as this was transmitted in B; but there is clear evidence that 
these documents, which now appear in the text of the chronicle, were 
at one time kept apart with the growing body of material variously 
described as the Book of additions, the Book of many things, the 
Book of very many things (Liber plurimorum), and so on. I suggest 
that, when a document had been copied into B, it was as a rule with- 
drawn from the Book of additions. It is significant that, previous to 
1246, B contains only four references to the additions, the first being 
in the revised text of Wendover at the year 1215. For the period 
1246-50 B contains about twenty references to documents in the 
Book of additions, while there are no less than forty references, most 
of which can be verified, for the years 1251 onward. As the transcript 

Tbid., II, xi and note, 587 n 

13 Conclusions drawn from MS Nero D. I must be regarded as tentative, pending an 
examination by a paleographical expert. Luard did not regard the problems which it sug- 
gests from a paleographical point of view. The manuscript should be taken to pieces, 
and its structure submitted to scrutiny. I have examined it as well as I could and noticed 


nothing which is inconsistent with the opinions I have reached on nonpaleographical 
grounds and which I have set out in this paper; but this word of warning is necessary. 
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reached the period from 1246 onward, fewer documents were copied, 
and more frequent reference was made to the collection. 

How do these facts concern our problem of the date and nature of 
B? The answer is to be found in an analysis of the relations between 
the Book of additions and two other works written by Matthew Paris 
—the Historia Anglorum and the Gesta abbatum. Matthew tells us 
himself that he began the former work in 1250 and ended the latter 
work in 1255.'* Now in both works he refers to documents in the 
Book of additions which are no longer to be found there but some of 
which can be found in the text of B. I draw the conclusion that in 
the decade 1250-60, or, to be more precise, in the early years of this 
decade, the Book of additions was not the same as it is today and that 
B was not yet transcribed. I hazard the suggestion that, while 
Matthew was writing his chronicle, he frequently referred to docu- 
ments as being in the Book of additions—documents which, when the 
fair copy, B, was made, he ordered to be transcribed into his text ; and 
that, as the work on B proceeded beyond the year 1246, he tired of this 
method and referred more abundantly to the Book of additions. 

These conclusions require some discussion. 

Matthew Paris began the Historia Anglorum in the year 1250. The 
work is based, though by no means slavishly, upon the great chroni- 
cle; and, if in 1250 Matthew had before him the text of B as far as it 
had gone, we should expect to find evidence of this fact in the shorter 
history. Indeed, it is usually taken for granted that the actual manu- 
script B was the source of the Historia Anglorum. But an analysis of 
the text of the Historia Anglorum, now Royal MS 14 C. vii in the 
British Museum, reveals the fact that there is no reference to the text 
of B until the later part of the book. The first unequivocal bit of evi- 
dence that Matthew had B before him comes under the year 1249." 
Before the end of 1247 there are twenty references in the Historia 

14 Historia Anglorum, ed. Madden, I, 9; Gesta abbatum, ed. Riley, I, 324 

18 Historia Anglorum, III, 45 and note. The original text of the chronicle, in the Royal 
MS 14 C. vii, refers to the death of Marcellinus, bishop of Arezzo, who was hanged by 
order of Frederick II, as follows: ‘‘Hujus autem eventus seriem in epistola elegantissima 
et prolixa in Majoribus Cronicis scripta sedulus indagator poterit invenire ad hoc signum 
etc. Matthew later pasted a piece of vellum over this passage with different words written 
on it, but Madden was able to read the original. If we turn to the Chronica majora in B, 
we find the long letter, to which Matthew refers, set out in full, with the same sign in the 


margin (ad hoc signum) as Matthew drew in the text of the Historia Anglorum (see Chronica 
61-67). The letter was written by Cardinal Reiner Capocci to the pope 


majora, V, 
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Anglorum to the Book of additions. Seventeen of these are no longer 
to be found in the existing Liber additamentorum, but they are in the 
text of B. The inference seems to be clear that, while the greater 
part of the Historia Anglorum was being compiled—that is to say 
during the years 1250 onward—B did not exist and that a book of 
additions, different in content from the existing form, did exist. A 
further inference is that the original draft of the great chronicle, 
which Matthew had before him, did not contain most of the docu- 
ments which can now be found in its copy, B. The transcription of B 
would seem, therefore, to have proceeded while Matthew was writing 
the later parts of his Historia Anglorum—from about 1255. A time 
came when Matthew carried on the latter—from about the year 1248 
onward—with the aid of the new text. We have seen that the later 
part of B, at least from the year 1239, was not written before 1257 
and that the first clear reference to it in the Historia Anglorum im- 
plies that Matthew had before him the annals for the year 1249. 
Obviously, Matthew worked in a leisurely manner on his Historia 
Anglorum. He began it in 1250 and, as he comes near the end, under 
the year 1249 he refers to B which, if my argument is sound, was still 
in progress after 1257. He then finished off his work at 1253, the date 
at which B ends. 

The references to the Book of additions and to other material in the 
Gesta abbatum are consistent with this interpretation. The Gesta was 
finished in 1255, and Matthew tells us something about the material 
before him. The quires on which he was writing contained a docu- 
ment to which he refers as follows: ‘‘quas si [quis] inspicere desiderat, 
in hoe volumine, ubi scilicet pinquitur avicula, poterit invenire, cujus 
rubrica et titulus talis est.’"® This document—letters to Pope 
Gregory IX from the convent, written in 1235—is to be found in B, 
but there is no picture of a little bird. There is no such document in 
the existing Book of additions. I think we must conclude that Mat- 
thew had, in the quires before him, a number of documents which 
were part of the Book of additions in its earlier form. This conclusion 
is supported by another reference—this time to a well-known bull of 
Pope Clement III, “‘Religiosonum vitam eligentibus,”’ which is also 
said to be in the earlier part of the work (‘‘quod in presenti pre- 


16 Gesta abbatum, I, 514; cf. Chronica majora, III, 313-15 
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scribitur volumine’’) and which is in the existing Book of additions 
(Nero D. I, fol. 158). The Gesta was written at the end of a collection 
of documents, and I have no doubt that this was the collection to 
which Matthew refers so frequently in his Historia Anglorum. In- 
deed, the text of the Gesta, that is to say of Matthew’s part of it, is 
still in the Liber additamentorum (fols. 30-62, 64-69), though now it 
precedes the additions and does not follow them.'? We may assume 
that the connection between so intimate a work and the monastic 
muniments was always close and that its place in the existing Book of 
additions indicates a continuous association between it and Matthew’s 
historical materials. When these materials were arranged in their 
existing form, after many documents had been removed, the Gesta 
remained with them, though in a different place. 

Moreover, while Matthew was writing the Gesta, he had before 
him not only a collection of documents but a chronicle also. He men- 
tions this fact in a reference in the Gesta to the Invention of St. 
Amphibalus in the time of Abbot Simon (1166-83): ‘“cujus Inven- 
tionis seriem, si quis videre desiderat, revolvat Chronica presentis 
libri usque ad annum gratie millesimum centesimum septuagesimum 
octavum, ubi ipsam plenius descriptam poterit reperire.”"'* Madden 
supposed that this chronicle, which lay in quires with a collection of 
documents before Matthew as he wrote, was the existing manuscript 
of the great chronicle (A and B). The account of the Invention of St. 
Amphibalus can be found under the year 1178 in A, but it can also be 
found in the Historia Anglorum (Royal MS 14 C. vii) and in the text 
of Wendover. It is unlikely that a large and stately manuscript, such 
as A and B is, would have been continued in this way,'® but it is not 
at all unlikely that the Historia Anglorum, on which Matthe w was still 
at work, was part of the bundle of quires before him. 

17 The existing Liber additamentorum begins with the lives of the two Offas and tracts on 
St. Albans, continues with the Gesta abbatum, and goes on to various collections of material 
Some documents used by Matthew in the compilation of the Gesta interrupt the text of 
this work (fols. 62, 63); see Luard’s analysis in his edition of the Chronica majora (VI, 
491 ff.) 


18 Gesta abbatum, I, 193 


19 The transcript up to 1213 may well have been in existence by this time, before 1255 
The later part, in my view, was not. 
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III 

If Matthew Paris died in 1259, as is usually supposed, it would cer- 
tainly be hard to see how he could crowd so much activity in his last 
few years as the arrangements for the transcription of B, the con- 
tinuation of his great chronicle to 1259, the later part of the Historia 
Anglorum, and the numerous subsidiary works, such as the copy of 
the great chronicle which is now Cotton MS Nero D. 5, the Abbreviatio 
compendiosa—based upon the Historia Anglorum, now in Cotton MS 
Claudius D. vi*°—and the endless revision of his works, as attested 
by the state of A and B, Nero D. 5, and Royal MS 14 C. vii (the 
Historia Anglorum). But there seems to me no evidence that Matthew 
did die in 1259. The belief that he did is a facile deduction from the 
note added by the scribe to the text of the last portion of the great 
chronicle, for the years 1253-59, written at the end of the Historia 
Anglorum (Royal MS 14 C. vii). That this note was written after 
Matthew’s death is more than probable, for the scribe added a draw- 
ing of him on his deathbed; but the note itself merely says that 
Matthew was responsible for the chronicle up to this date, 1259 
(“hucusque perscripsit’’). The transcript may have been written 
several years after 1259, and it does not follow, because a chronicler 
brings his work to an end in a certain year, that he died in that year. 
Moreover, in the course of original composition, a time lag of a year 
or more was almost inevitable. It is significant, for example, that the 
chronicle for the year 1252 was composed some time later, for under 
this year 1252 Matthew refers to papal letters which were written as 
late as November 3, 1253.2! Matthew Paris may well have been alive 
for several years after 1259. 

This consideration gives us possible elbowroom. We can consider 
Matthew at work without assuming a last illness and death in 1259. 
I shall conclude with a brief attempt at reconstruction suggested by 
the doubts and alternative interpretations of the evidence which I 
have already discussed in this paper. 

2° Printed by Madden in his edition of the Historia Anglorum, III, 159-348. The 


Abbreviatio begins with the Creation, but from 1067 to 1253 (the dates covered by the 
Historia Anglorum) it is abridged from this work. 


*1 Chronica majora, V, 318; cf. VI, 260-64, and Historia Anglorum, III, 124. 
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The inclusion in B of Matthew’s revision of Wendover for the years 
1213-35 implies the existence of an annotated text of Wendover for 
these years, from which, in due course, B was copied. I cannot sug- 
gest when this preliminary work was done. Some time after Wend- 
over’s death Matthew began his continuation, probably year by 
year from 1235. He must have broken off his work in 1248, for in this 
year he went to Norway. After his return to St. Albans in 1249 he 
decided, before he finished off his greater work, to compile a shorter 
history of the English from the Norman Conquest, based upon 
Wendover from 1067 and on his own work. During the first stages of 
its composition, which he tells us he began in 1250, he would depend 
for the years 1235-47 on the original manuscript, now lost, of the 
great chronicle; for, as we have seen, the short history for this period 
reveals no knowledge of B—the existing transcript of the great 
chronicle—and the method of its composition suggests that B was not 
yet in existence. It is tempting to suggest that the greater part of the 
Historia Anglorum, as far as 1247 or 1248, was written in 1250, but 
the manuscript (Royal MS 14 C. vii) shows no obvious change of 
writing suggesting a break, and it is more likely that Matthew kept 
the text by him and added to it gradually throughout the following 
years. His numerous corrections, especially from about the year 1244 
onward, show that it was a favorite text. Moreover, its revision of 
Wendover, which is independent of the later revision of Wendover in 
A and B, could not have been made quickly. Meanwhile Matthew 
finished off his great chronicle, taking it to the end of 1250, where he 
intended to stop. He then wrote the Gesta abbatum, which he finished 
in 1255. His next task was either the continuation of the great 
chronicle from 1251 to 1253 or the supervision of the transcript of this 
chronicle. When the first part of this famous manuscript—the 
transcription of Wendover up to the year 1213—was made we cannot 
tell, but the transcript of the rest was proceeding after 1257, and the 
continuation—from 1251 to 1253—was ready for inclusion in it as it 
drew to its close. About the same time the Historia Anglorum was 
brought to an end at the same date, 1253. Finally, Matthew brought 
his great chronicle up to date, with his continuation from 1254 to 
1259. The only existing copy of this concluding part of his work was 
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written at the end of the Historia Anglorum (Royal MS 14 C. vii). 
But Matthew had not finished his labors. In his last years he super- 
vised and annotated the copy of A and B which is now the Cotton 
MS Nero D. 5, and he continued his correction of B; for, as Luard has 
pointed out, the correction of B overlapped the composition of Nero 
D. 5.% Also, he still worked, in a minute and rather fussy way, on the 
text of the Historia Anglorum*™ and very probably directed, if he did 
not undertake himself, the Abbreviatio compendiosa which survives in 
Cotton MS Claudius D. vi. The new matter which this compendium 
contains suggests that he was responsible for it. 

We see an old man, conscious that his work is nearly done and 
weary of original composition. The last continuation of his great 
chronicle goes on heavily. He pores over his manuscripts. He deletes, 
adds, pastes little bits of vellum, with words which for some reason he 
prefers, over erasures. He returns again and again to his text. Just 
as, while he was composing his history of the English, some memory or 
some odd note continually brought things into his mind—things 
which he had not mentioned in the draft of his big chronicle—so it is 
now to the end. Fragments of fresh detail are inserted in the new 
copy of the great chronicle (Nero D. 5), and, after the new copy has 
been made, he still returns to the earlier (B) and makes changes here 
and there. He cannot stop. He keeps his young men busy until he dies. 

ORIEL COLLEGE 


OXFORD 


For this copy of the Chronica majora see Madden's edition of the Historia Anglorum, 
I, lxi-Ixiv, and Luard's edition of the Chronica majora, I, xii. Nero D. 5 frequently gives the 
original reading of B in cases where Matthew later altered the phrasing of B (cf. Luard, 
IV, xv). It omits passages marked in B by Matthew for deletion (e.g., Chronica majora, 
III, 381 n.). Occasionally it contains new matter, as, for example, the detail about the 
exploits of Andreas Dingas at Berkhamsted in 1216 (ibid., III, 6). Dingas is nowhere else 
mentioned by Matthew Paris 
? The deletion in the manuscript of nearly all the references to the Liber additamen- 
um—by this time a changed work—is a case in point 

















LES FEES DANS L’GEUVRE DE RONSARD 
PAUL LAUMONIER 


N 1924, J. Plattard, rendant compte du livre de G. Cohen, 

Ronsard, sa vie et son cuvre, émit cette opinion que les Fées 

mélées par le poéte aux divinités paiennes des champs, des 
bois et des eaux dans le Discours a P. Lescot ne doivent pas étre con- 
fondues avee nos fées médiévales, d’origine celtique et gauloise.! 
L’année suivante, G. Prévét confirmait cette opinion, en citant une 
demi-douzaine d’autres passages, extraits des ceuvres de Ronsard: 
un, ot le mot fée désigne la Fortune, déesse qui avait des temples chez 
les Anciens (Grees et Romains), et cing ot il désigne nettement des 
divinités des eaux, des bois et des champs, associées aux naiades et 
napées, aux dryades et sylvains, aux faunes, satyres et pans; et il 
concluait ainsi: 

Ces passages sont tous imprégnés de réminiscences grecques et latines: le 
sujet, le cadre, les personnages sont exclusivement paiens et gréco-romains, 
et pas plus dans le Discours a P. Lescot que dans les autres poémes, il ne 
saurait étre question de divinités gauloises.? 

Pour ma part, je l’ai toujours pensé, depuis plus de quarante ans 
que j’étudie les ceuvres de Ronsard, et je le pense encore. Dans mon 
édition critique, en cours de publication depuis 1914, je n’ai jamais 
manqué l’oecasion d’exprimer cette méme opinion dans les notes, en 
ayant soin, d’ailleurs, de faire remarquer que ces fées restent toujours 
anonymes, comme leurs sceurs les nymphes et leurs fréres les faunes, 
tandis que les fées médiévales, quand elles se présentent sous la plume 
de Ronsard, sont toujours nommées. 

Aux exemples cités par Plattard et Prévét, j’ajoute ceux-ci, par 
ordre chronologique: 

1. Ci-git, qui le croira? une morte fontaine: 
Une fontaine, non, mais une belle Fée, 
Artuse, qui laissa sa belle robe humaine 
Sous terre, pour revoir dans le ciel son Alphée. 
Epitaphe d’ Artuse de Vernon (1555) 
' Revue du seiziéme siecle, XI (1924), 331 2 Ibid., XII (1925), 169 sqq. 
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2. Meinte gentille Nymphe, & meinte belle Fée, 
L’une aux cheveux pliez, & l’autre decoifée, 
Avecque les Sylvains y puissent toute nuit 
Fouler l’herbe des piedz au son de l’eau qui bruit. 
Chant pastoral (1559) 


3. Ils errent par les bois, par les monts, par les prées 
Et jouissent tous seuls des Nymphes & des Fées. 


Discours a J. Grevin (1561) 


4. Et Amour qui alloit son bel are debandant 
Et Venus qui estoit de roses bien coiffée 
Suyvoient de tous costés Flore la belle Fée. 
Hymne du printemps (1563) 


5. Un desert effroiable estoit tout mon soucy, 
Afin de voir au soir les Nymphes & les Fées 
Danser desoubs la Lune en cotte par les prées. 
Hymne de l’automne (1563) 
6. La le troupeau des Nymphes «& des Fées, 
D’ceillets, de liz & de roses coiffées, 
Le feront digne, au regard de leurs yeux, 
Et de la table & du nectar des Dieux. 
Monologue de Mercure (1571) 


Dans le premier de ces extraits, la fée se confond avec la nymphe 
Arethuse, dont Ovide a raconté la fable (Met. v). Dans le quatriéme, 
la fée est la déesse latine Flora, dont Ovide a décrit les fétes, et quelles 
fétes! (Fast. v). Dans le deuxiéme, le cinquiéme, et le sixiéme, les fées 
se mélent aux divinités élémentaires de la religion romaine; dans le 
troisiéme, les fées sont des nymphes, que les poétes poursuivent comme 
le faisait le dieu Faune invoqué par Horace. Partout des souvenirs du 


paganisme antique. 


Au reste, en donnant le nom de fées 4 des nymphes paiennes, 
Ronsard ne faisait que suivre une tradition plusieurs fois séculaire. I] 
le trouvait avec ce sens déja dans le Roman de la rose, un de ses livres 
favoris, ot Jean de Meung décrit par la bouche de Nature les tempétes 
et les pluies torrentielles qui produisent les inondations: les divinités 
de la terre—Bacchus, Cérés, Pan et Cybéle—«enragent» de voir leurs 


ceuvres ainsi envahies, 
Et li Satirel et les Fées 
Sunt moult dolens en lor pensées, 
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Quant il perdent par tex cretines 
Lor delicieuses gaudines.* 
Les Nymphes pleurent leurs fontaines, souillées de l’eau des fleuves, 
et les Folets et les Dryades se lamentent d’étre prisonniers. ‘ 
Ronsard lisait encore d’autres livres de chevet, 02 les Nymphes et 
les Fées sont étroitement associées. Jean Lemaire dans ses JI|lustra- 
tions de Gaule, aprés avoir décrit les jeux du berger Paris et de ses 
compagnons, ajoute que «les belles Nymphes et Fées du pays Cebrinois 
descendoient de leurs montagnes, ... pour venir voir la grand beauté 
de Paris.» Leur admiration était si vive qu’elles eussent voulu 
«l’emmener avec elles, comme les Nymphes du pays prochain de 
Mysie avoient jadis ravy le bel enfant Hylas, ... et la Fée nommée 
Salmacis avoit par force joint avec elle le jouvenceau Hermaphro- 
ditus.» Plus loin, le berger Paris, s’étant endormi aprés une chasse, 
s'apercoit au réveil qu'il est entouré «de Nymphes gentiles et gra- 
cieuses Fées, qui le regardoient par grand attention.» Dés qu’elles le 
voient remuer, elles s’enfuient toutes ensemble. Mais lui, émerveillé 
d'une vision si nouvelle, court aprés elles d’une telle vitesse qu’il en 
rejoint une, la nymphe Pegasis GEnone; et, parmi les questions qu’il 
lui pose, on lit celle-ci: «Je te supplie me vouloir dire, qui sont les 
autres nobles Fées qui nagueres estoient icy avecques toy.»* 

Cl. Marot, dans son Enfer, raconte au juge Radamanthus qu’il est 
connu des dieux de la mer, depuis les plus grands jusqu’aux Tritons 
et Néréides, et de ceux de la terre, jusqu’aux Faunes et Hymnides; 
qu'il est aussi connu d’Orphée 

De mainte Nymphe et mainte noble Fée, 
Du gentil Pan, qui les flautes manie 
D’Eglé qui danse au son de I’harmonie 
Quand elle voit les Satyres suivans.°® 

Hugues Salel, enfin, chantant la naissance du prince Francois, fils 
ainé du dauphin Henri (janvier 1544, n. st.), suppose que les dieux, 
demi-dieux et déesses de la cour sont réunis 4 Fontainebleau, 

*C. ad.: quand ils perdent par telles crues leurs délicieux bocages. 

‘ Vers 18645 sqq. (Bibl. elz., éd. P. Marteau, IV, 130) 

’ Livre I, chaps. xxi et xxiv. J. Lemaire dit encore: «none estoit appelée Pegasis, 
c'est & dire Nymphe ou Fée de fontaine» (ibid., chap. xxvii); «Tethys est mére genitrice 
de toutes Nymphes et Fées» (ibid., chap. xxviii); Vénus & Paris: «Mes Nymphes, mes 
Fées et mes Siraines en chantant doucement tireront ton vaisseau de toute laboriosité» 


(ibid., chap. xxxii). 
* Zuores, 6d. Jannet, I, 58. 
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Pour escouter les joyeuses nouvelles 

Que recitoit 4 voix douce et hautaine 

Callirhoé, nymphe de la fontaine; 
et, quand celle-ci a fini son généthliaque, il ajoute: 

A tant se tust Callirhoé la fée 

Toute en esprit ravie et eschauffée.’ 
VoilA done encore une nymphe qui est une fée, sous la plume du 
précurseur le plus proche de Ronsard. 

Aprés ces nombreuses citations, que j’aurais pu multiplier, com- 
ment M. Cohen pourrait-il encore soutenir que les fées dont il s’agit se 
confondent avec les sorciéres ennoblies par les imaginations du moyen 
Age? Mais il y a mieux. C’est Ronsard lui-méme qui a pris soin de les 
distinguer, et cela dans la méme piéce, lhymne des Daimons. Des 
premiéres, c. A d. des fées anonymes d'origine gréco-latine, il fait un 
variété de démons, qu’il apparente et associe aux autres personnifica- 
tions paiennes des énergies naturelles, qui aiment les terres, les eaux, 
et les bois: 

Les uns aucunes fois se transforment en Fées, 

En Dryades des bois, en Nymphes et Napées, 

En Faunes bien souvent, en Satyres et Pans, 

Qui ont le corps pelu, marqueté comme fans. 
Des secondes, c. A d. des fées médiévales, toujours désignées par leur 
nom propre, il fait des personnes réelles, des «bergéres» naives, que 
des esprits malins viennent hanter et transformer en «sorciéres,» dont 
il rappelle quelques opérations magiques; il nomme cinq d’entre elles 
(trois de l’antiquité paienne et deux du moyen Age): 

Telles furent jadis Circé, Thrace, Medée, 

Urgande, Melusine, & mille dont le nom 

Par effets merveilleux s’est acquis du renom.* 


Urgande, Mélusine, Urgéle, Viviane, Alcine, Morgane, pour ne citer 
que les plus célébres, Ronsard les connaissait fort bien, non seulement 
par les traditions folkloriques, mais aussi par les romans d’aventures 
répandus de son temps, paraphrases en prose des vieux poémes 
épiques sur les chevaliers arthuriens ou les héros carolingiens, ou 
encore ceux des croisades; il avait en outre admiré «les merveilleux 
effets» de leurs sortiléges dans des ceuvres plus récentes, issues des 


? (Eurres, 6d. Bergounioux, pp. 273-77. [Italics are the present author's. Ep.] 


* (Eucres complétes, 6d. crit. Laumonier, VIII, 133 et 137 
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mémes origines, mais transformées par les imaginations espagnole et 
italienne, 4 savoir l’Amadis de Gaule et le Roland furieuz. 

Les preuves en sont nombreuses et je n’ai jamais manqué l’occasion 
de les signaler. Ici le poéte envie le sort de Roger séduit par les 
enchantements d’Alcine ;* 1a, parlant des ancétres de Diane de Poitiers, 
il remonte 4 Mélusine et 4 son époux Raimondin, premier comte de 
Lusignan;'® ailleurs, pour les besoins d’un «cartel,» il fait prédire par 
Urgande que deux «damoiselles,» prisonniéres dans une tour en- 
chantée, seront délivrées par deux chevaliers frangais;" ailleurs, aprés 
avoir évoqué le roi breton Artus et les chevaliers de sa «table ronde,» 
il fait allusion 4 Viviane, «femme parfaite en art magique» qui enseve- 
lit vivant le prophéte Merlin; ailleurs encore, c’est Merlin lui-méme 
qu'il met en scéne pour prédire l’avenir du vertueux roi Artus.'* Les 
«paladins» de ce roi et ceux du temps de Charlemagne reviennent 
plusieurs fois sous sa plume, soit qu’il envie leur sort de protecteurs du 
sexe faible,'* soit qu’il regrette leur absence lors du départ de la reine 
Marie Stuart, ou durant sa captivité: Roland, Renaud, Lancelot, 
Tristan. ....° Rappellerai-je les pages, ol, voulant glorifier les fréres 
Guises (le capitaine et le cardinal), il exalte les exploits de leur 
ancétre Godefroy de Bouillon, libérateur de Jérusalem, héros de 
romans de chevalerie dont s’est inspiré le Tasse?"* celles ot il évoque 
le souvenir de l’ermite Maugis et le cheval enchanté de Pacolet??!’ 
celles enfin ot il préconise le vocabulaire des vieux romans «d’Artus, 
Lancelot et Gauvain»?!§ 

On voit combien Ronsard était imbu de notre littérature médiévale. 
Loin de rompre avec la tradition nationale, comme il s’en vanta tout 
d’abord, et comme on I’a redit aprés lui durant plus de trois siécles, il 
a hérité d’un fonds littéraire qui remontait jusqu’aux trouvéres et aux 

* Sonnet de 1552: «Entre tes bras» (ibid., IV, 92) 

10 Ode de 1555: «Quand je voudrois» (ibid., VII, 81). 

u Cartel de 1565: «Si le renom» (mon éd. in-8 Lemerre, III, 462). 

122 Discours de 1565: «Mon coeur esmeu» (ibid., pp. 246 sqq.). 

13 Discours de 1565 (var. de 1584): «Quand Jupiter» (ibid., pp. 253 sgq.). 

1¢ Sonnet de 1552: «Entre mes bras» (mon 4d. crit., IV, 115) 

6 Elégie de 1561: «L’Huillier si nous perdons»: sonnet de 1578: «Encores que la mer» 


(éd. in-8 Lemerre, V, 16 et 4).—V. encore un cartel de 1569: «L’Homme qui n’aime,» o2 
Tristan figure parmi les preux que l'amour a rendus «courtois, vertueux et vaillants.» 


16 Cf. 16d. crit., I, 80; V, 206; VIII, 47; LX, 32, ete. 
17 Po®me de 1569: «Amy Belot» (éd. in-8 Lemerre, V, 111). 


18 Préface posthume de la Franciade (ibid., VII, 98) 
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troubadours, soit par la lignée francaise de Cl. Marot, Jean Lemaire, 
Alain Chartier et Jean de Meung, soit par les intermédiaires italiens 
comme Pétrarque et l’Arioste. Cela, je l’ai montré depuis longtemps, 
d’accord avec H. Guy, dans mes articles, ma thése et mes éditions. 
C’est un des mérites que H. Chamard me reconnaissait encore tout 
récemment.!® 

Je crois done avoir une certaine autorité pour dire aux Ronsardi- 
sants: Attention! Dans l’ceuvre de Ronsard, distinguons bien, comme 
il l’a fait lui-méme, les Fées magiciennes, qui ont joué un role per- 
sonnel, sinon dans la vie réelle, au moins dans l’imagination des poétes 
et des conteurs, et les Fées faunesses, sans personnalité et par suite 
sans nom propre, apparentées aux Nymphes du paganisme gréco- 
latin. Celles-ci dérivent, au moins pour les fonctions et les attributs, 
des Fatuae latines, que certains auteurs de la décadence ont identifiées 
avec les femmes des Faunes,”?° et dont la nature démoniaque ¢tait 
article de foi encore au 16° siécle.*! Les autres ont plutét pour origine 
les Fatae, assimilées aux Parques dans les inscriptions; c’est d’elles 
qu’elles tiennent, entre autres dons surnaturels, celui de prophétie et 
le pouvoir de changer a leur gré les destinées humaines. 

Qu’il y ait eu confusion au début du moyen Age entre les unes et les 
autres; qu'il y ait eu en outre fusion de ces divinités du paganisme 
latin avec les divinités correspondantes des Celtes et des Germains, 
lors de la domination romaine, ensuite durant la christianisation de 
ces peuples, tout le monde en convient. Mais il s’agit des Fées dans 
Ronsard. Or, son ceuvre s’étant inspirée 4 la fois de la mythologie 
polythéiste de l’antiquité et des fables de la sorcellerie médiévale, on y 
trouve, sous le nom commun de fées, tantét des faunesses et tantét 
des magiciennes. Si Ch. Perrault n’a présenté dans ses Contes que 
des fées magiciennes, d’ailleurs anonymes et sans caractére propre 
(sauf la bienveillance ou la malveillance), ce n’est pas une raison pour 
loger Ronsard 4 la méme enseigne. 

UNIVERSITE DE BoRDEAUX 

19 Hist. de la Pléiade fr., 1, 49. De son cété, H. Guy a publié dés 1902 une étude d'im- 
portance capitale sur les «Sources francaises de Ronsard» (Rev. d’hist. litt. de la Fr., IX, 
217). C'est lui qui le premier a rapproché de la Maisnie Hellequin une page fameuse de 
L' Hymne des Daimons (ibid., p. 227). 

20 Macrobe Saturn. i. 12. 21 («Fatua synonyme de Fauna»); Justin Hist. xliii. 1. 8 
(«Faunus avait pour femme Fatua prophétesse»); Lactance Jnst. div. i. 22. 9 («Fatua 
Fauna, sceur et femme de Faunus»); Martianus Capella De nupt. philol. lib. ii, p. 41 de 


l'éd. H. Grotius (1599) («les Fatuae, nymphes champétres, associées aux Faunes, Satyres 
et Sylvains») 


2 Cf. A. M. Schmidt, thése auxil. de Paris (1938), p. 60. 
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EDEM Calderénleser ist der prunkvolle Monolog zu Beginn von 

La Vida es suefwo in Erinnerung, in dem Segismundo iiber seine 

Gefangenschaft klagt. In sieben kunstvoll gereimten zehn- 
zeiligen Strophen (décimas) baut sich das Stiick auf. Der Gedanken- 
gang ist folgender: 

(1) I. Was fiir ein Verbrechen habe ich durch meine Geburt begangen? 

II. Warum werden die iibrigen Geschépfe fiir das Verbrechen der 
Geburt nicht bestraft? 
"II. Der Vogel wird geboren und geniesst die Freiheit. 
IV. Das Raubtier desgleichen. 
V. Der Fisch desgleichen. 
VI. Der Bach desgleichen. 
VII. Welches Recht beraubt den Menschen der Gabe, die Gott diesen 
Geschépfen—Bach, Fisch, Raubtier, Vogel—verlieh: der Freiheit? 

Die Strophen III-VI sind in strengem Parallelismus gebaut. Jede 
beginnt mit ,,.Nace ... “ und endet mit ,4Y yo... tengo menos libertad?“ 
Die letzte Strophe zieht aus den vier vorhergehenden die Summe—und 
zwar im wortlichen Sinne. Sie schliesst mit kurzer Rekapitulation: 

6 Qué ley, justicia 6 razén 

Negar 4 los hombres sabe 

Privilegio tan suave, 

Excepcién tan principal, 

Que Dids le ha dado 4 un cristal, 

A un pez, 4 un bruto y 4 un ave?! 
Krenkel? bemerkt hierzu, dass ,die letzte Strophe den Inhalt der 
vorhergegangenen nochmals kurz zusammenfasst.” W. v. Wurzbach® 
wies darauf hin, dass das in diesem Monolog befolgte Kompositions- 
schema eines der auffalligsten Merkmale von Calderéns Stil sei, und 
charakterisierte es als , Anfiihrung einer Reihe von Begriffen mit ihren 

1 Hrsg. von Keil, I, 2d. 

2 Klassische Bahnendichtungen der Spanier, I, 44. 

2 Calderéns ausgewahlte Werke (1910), I, 190 et sq 
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Merkmalen und ihre schliessliche Zusammenfassung behufs Anwen- 
dung auf einen bestimmten Fall.“ Andere Hinweise auf dies eigen- 
artige Strukturschema habe ich weder in der Calder6én-Literatur noch 
sonstwo gefunden. Ich méchte es als Summationsschema bezeichnen. 
Denn das Charakteristische dafiir ist die abschliessende Summierung 
einer in symmetrischer Reihung vorgefiihrten Zahl von Beispielen. 
Calder6n verwendet diese Form sehr haufig und sehr mannigfaltig. 
Dafiir nur noch zwei Beispiele. Eine knapp gehaltene Sechserreihe 
findet man in La Puente de Mantible: 


(2) 


Un Aguila hiriendo el viento, 
Un delfin cortando el mar, 
Un eaballo desbocado 

En medio de la carrera, 

Un rayo abriendo la esfera 
Adonde ha sido engendrado, 
Una flecha disparada 

Del corvo marfil herido, 

Un cometa desasido 

De su fabrica estrellada, 

Se podrdn volver atras, 

Solo con quererlo yo, 

En su violencia; mas no 

La furia de Fierabras; 
Porque excede altivo y fuerte 
Aguila, delffn, saeta, 
Caballo, rayo y cometa.* 


Gelegentlich findet man bei Calder6n auch die Umkehrung des 
Schemas: die Summation steht am Anfang und die Einzelausfiihrung 
der Beispiele folgt. So klagt Flora in El Sitio de Breda: 


* Keil, I, 





122b. 


(3) 


Si es forzoso mi tormento, 
Forzoso sera que muera; 
Porque si yo no sintiera, 
Tuviera en desdicha tanta 
Alma inferior 4 la planta, 
Al pez, al ave y 4 la fiera. 
De su centro con dolor 
Siente una piedra arrancada, 
Del cierzo la furia helada 
Siente una temprana flor, 
Brama una fiera, el rigor 
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Dice mudo el pez, y el ave 

Con tono dulce y suave 

Canta amor y zelos llora. ...® 


Auch bei Lope finden wir dasselbe Schema. In drei symmetrisch 
gebauten Strophen beschreibt er einmal® ein Schiff, einen bliihenden 
Baum, ein Vogelnest. Die vierte Strophe bringt dann die summierende 
Anwendung: 

(4) Nave en el mar parecia 
Mi libertad en amor; 
Arbol vestido de flor 
Mi locura y bizarria; 
Nido que el ave tejfa 
Era mi seguro olvido; 
Mas vino Amor atrevido 
Y, con el gal4n Cardona, 
Puso al pie de su corona 
La nave, el Arbol, y el nido. 


Das Summationsschema ist Gemeingut der spanischen Bliitezeit.7 
Woher stammt es? Wir finden es gelegentlich in der italienischen 
Renaissance, z.B. bei Panfilo Sasso (1527): 


(5) Col tempo el villanel al giogo mena 

El tor sf fiero e sf crudo animale; 

Col tempo el falcon si usa a menar I’ale 
E ritornar a te chiamato a pena. 


Col tempo si domestica in catena 

EF] bizarro orso, e’l feroce cinghiale; 

Col tempo l’acqua, che é sf molle e frale, 
itompe el dur sasso, come el fosse arena. 


Col tempo ogni robusto arbor cade; 
Col tempo ogni alto monte si fa basso, 
Ed io col tempo non posso a pietade 


Mover un cor d’ogni dolcezza casso; 
Onde avanza di orgoglio e crudeltade 
Orso, toro, leon, falcone e sasso.® 


5 Keil, I, 238) 6 Neue Akademie-Ausgabe, XI, 450 

7 Vgl. z.B. noch Antonio Mira de Amescua in den Cién mejores poestas, von Menéndez 
y Pelayo, 8. 150. 

8’ Abgedruckt in Le Rime di Serafino de’ Ciminelli dall' Aquila, von M. Menghini (1894), 
I, 213. Dieses Sonett hat Lope nachgebildet (vgl. die Nachweise meines Schiilers Ernst 
Brockhaus in Herrigs Archiv, CLX.XI [1937], 200) 
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Das Verfahren der Summation setzt immer die Aufzihlung der 
einzelnen “Summanden” voraus. Es ist, wie schon angedeutet, der 
Abschluss einer Reihe von Beispielen. Vergleicht man daraufhin die 
von mir bisher aufgefiihrten fiinf Stellen, so findet man in: 

Nr. 1: vier Beispiele fiir die Freiheit der Geschépfe 

Nr. 2: sechs Beispiele fiir hohe Geschwindigkeiten 

Nr. 3: vier Beispiele fiir Sensibilitat 

Nr. 4: drei Vergleiche fiir einen Seelenzustand 

Nr. 5: fiinf Beispiele fiir die unmerklich veriindernde Wirkung der Zeit 

Alle diese Stellen kénnen also—wenn wir von der abschliessenden 
Summierung absehen—als Fille von symmetrischer ,,Beispielreihung“ 
angesehen werden. Es handelt sich dabei um eine Technik, die in der 
Germanistik als ,Priamel“ (von praeambulum) bezeichnet wird.’ Sie 
ist aber, wie eine neuere Untersuchung nachweist, auch in der Antike 
und im alten Orient sehr beliebt.!° Den reichlichsten Gebrauch von 
der Priamel macht Ovid (101 Beispiele gegen 23 aus Horaz und 13 
aus Virgil). In den Remedia amoris (ll. 453 et. sqq.) zihlt er z.B. fiinf 
mythologische Exempla dafiir auf, dass ungliickliche Liebe durch 
eine neue Liebe geheilt werden kann, um dann zu schliessen: 

Quid moror exemplis quorum me turba fatigat? 
Successore novo vincitur omnis amor. 

Hier haben wir die Sentenz am Schluss der Beispielreihe. Aber 

auch das Umgekehrte kommt vor. In Tristia (ii. 266) erklart Ovid: 

Nil prodest, quod non laedere possit idem. 

Das wird dann am Beispiel des Feuers, der Arznei, des Schwertes, der 
Redekunst nachgewiesen. Es ist ersichtlich, dass die lateinische 
Priamel unserem Summationsschema nahesteht. Aber in keinem der 
von Kréhling gesammelten Beispiele finde ich Zusammenfassung der 
Exempla durch Summation. Das Summationsschema ist also von der 
Priamel abzutrennen. Es bewahrt seine formale Selbstandigkeit. 
Dies erweist sich nun auch daraus, dass die Summation durchaus 
nicht immer der Abschluss einer Reihe von Beispielen sein muss: 
sie kann vielmehr auch Zusammenfassung einer Anzahl von Teilen zu 


°K. Euling, Das Priamel bis Hans Rosenplit (1905). Ders. im Reallexikon der deutschen 
Literatur von Merker und Stammler unter ,,Priamel.‘/ 

10 Walter Kréhling, Die Priamel (Beispielreihung) als Stilmittel in der griechisch-ré- 
mischen Dichtung. Nebst einem Nachwort: die altorientalische Priamel ton Franz Dornseiff 


(Greifswald, 1935). 
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einem Ganzen sein. Diesen Fall haben wir in einer beriihmten Ode 
von Ronsard. Sie beginnt: 
(6) Quand je suis vingt ou trente mois 

Sans retourner en Vendomois, 

Plein de pensées vagabondes, 

Plein d’un remors et d’un souci, 

Aux rochers je me plains ainsi, 

Aux bois, aux antres et aux ondes. 
Laumonier" bemerkt dazu: ,c’est un chef-d’ceuvre de composition. 
La strophe initiale contient la division en quatre mots, qui sont repris 
en tétes des quatre strophes centrales.“ Wir haben hier also eine Sum- 
mation von Naturgegenstiinden, nur dass diese am Anfang, nicht am 
Ende der poetischen Komposition gebracht wird. Aber die Anfangs- 
stellung der Summation fanden wir schon bei Calder6n (Nr. 3). 
Laumonier hat kein Vorbild fiir diese Kompositionsform gefunden 
und méchte sie deshalb als Erfindung von Ronsard ansehen. Aber 
Bruno Berger hat in seiner wertvollen Dissertation” eine ganze Reihe 
verwandter Beispiele fiir Summation (Berger sagt: ,Enumeration 
und Wiederaufnahme“) aus Mellin de St. Gelais, Baif, Jodelle u.a. 
zusammengetragen. Auf Grund meiner eigenen Lektiire darf ich 
hinzufiigen, dass in der mittellateinischen Poesie das Schema ,,Auf- 
zihlung von Landschaftsreizen“ nicht selten ist. Ein Beispiel mit 
Summation am Anfang: 


( 


7) Ridentem reddunt quattuor ista locum. 
Haec sunt: arbor, humus et fons et avis; viret arbor, 


Vernat humus, garrit fons, cytharizat avis.!* 


Verwandt, aber einfacher gebaut und der Summation entbehrend: 


(8) Sunt tria, cur locus hic sit amenus: scilicet umbra 
Arboris et gramen, fons quoque perspicuus."4 


Diese beiden Beispiele weisen den trockenen Stil der mittelalter- 
lichen Schulpoesie auf. Aber dasselbe Schema—Darstellung einer 


1! Ronsard poéte lyrique (Paris: Hachette, 1923), S. 463 
1? Bruno Berger, Vers rapportés: Ein Beitrag zur Stilgeschichte der franzésischen Renais- 
sance-Dichtung (Diss. Freiburg i.Br., 1930), S. 61 et sqq 


13 Abgedruckt unter den Werken von Hildebert bei Migne, Patr. Lat., CLX XI, 1289; 
nach Hauréau (Notices et ertraits, XXIX, Heft II, 353) von Petrus Riga verfasst. 


14 Paul Lehmann, Pseudoantike Literatur des Mittelalters (1927), LVI, 195. 
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Landschaft durch Aufzihlung der sie zusammensetzenden Einzel- 
schénheiten—kann auch in kiinstlerisch vollendeter Form ausgefiihrt 
werden. So in einem Gedicht des Tiberianus” aus konstantinischer 
Zeit: 
(9) Amanis ibat inter herbas, valle fusus frigida, 

Luce ridens calculorum, flore pictus herbido. 

Caerulas superne laurus et virecta myrtea 

Leniter motabat aura blandiente sibilo. 

Subtus autem molle gramen flore pulcro creverat; 

Et croco solum rubebat et lucebat liliis. 

Tum nemus fraglabat omne violarum spiritu. 

Inter ista dona veris gemmeasque gratias 

Omnium regina odorum vel colorum lucifer 

Auriflora praeminebat forma dionis, rosa. 

Roscidum nemus rigebat inter uda gramina: 

Fonte crebro murmurabant hinc et inde rivuli, 

Quae fluenta labibunda guttis ibant lucidis. 

Antra muscus et virentes intus [hederae] vinxerant. 

Has per umbras omnis ales plus canora quam putes 

Cantibus vernis strepebat et susurris dulcibus: 

Hic loquentis murmur amnis concinebat frondibus, 

Quis melos vocalis aurae musa zephyri moverat. 

Sic euntem per virecta pulchra odora et musica 

Ales amnis aura lucus flos et umbra iuverat. 


Als ich vor lingeren Jahren dieses Gedicht las, war ich von der 
Ubereinstimmung seiner Summationstechnik mit der Calderéns so 
frappiert, dass ich mir vornahm, nach Zwischengliedern zu suchen 
oder wenigstens—denn systematisch kann man so etwas ja nicht tun 
bei meiner Lektiire die Sache im Auge zu behalten. Zunichst hoffte 
ich bei der klassischen Philologie Auskunft dariiber zu finden, ob das 
von Tiberianus befolgte Schema noch anderswo in der Antike belegt 
sei. Aber auch in der neuesten und eingehendsten Wiirdigung des 
Gedichtes von Fr. Lenz'* wird diese Frage nicht beantwortet, ja 
nicht einmal gestellt. Lenz scheint den Summationsstil des Ge- 
dichtes gar nicht bemerkt zu haben. Er wiirdigt es mit den Worten: 
»Hier ist es dem Dichter gelungen, einen wirklich unmittelbaren Ein- 
druck hervorzurufen und den Leser die Lieblichkeit der Natur deut- 


Abgedruckt nach Buecheler-Riese, Anth. Lat., I, ii, S. 206 et sq Nr. 809 


16 In Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyklopddie, 2. Reihe, Halbband XI (1936), 766 ef 
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lich empfinden und miterleben zu lassen. Dank dieser Vorziige nimmt 
das Gedicht nicht nur innerhalb der spatantiken lateinischen Literatur 


4 


eine Sonderstellung ein.“ Zum Stil des Gedichtes notiert Lenz nur 
in Vers 20 ,die tiberaus auffallende nominale Stilisierung,” wozu er 


Seneca-Verse wie Hercules furens 32 
terribile dirum pestilens atrox ferum 


vergleicht. Dieser Vergleich ist aber irrefiihrend, denn der Seneca- 
Vers stellt keine Zusammenfassung vorher aufgezahlter ,Summanden“ 
dar, sondern eine Form des Asyndetons, von der spiter zu reden sein 
wird. Da Lenz den Tatbestand der Summation nicht erkannt hat, 
muss ich annehmen, dass er ausser bei Tiberianus in der antiken 
Literatur nicht vorkommt. 

Sollten nun die romanischen Dichter des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, 
die das Summationsschema verwenden, dieses unmittelbar von 
Tiberianus entlehnt haben? Das wird niemand glauben wollen. 
Sollten sie es neu erfunden haben? Auch das ist unwahrscheinlich. 
Es bleibt die Méglichkeit, dass das Schema aus der Spatantike in die 
mittellateinische Dichtung und von dort in die romanische gelangt 
wire. Schon 1934 fragte ich bei Otto Schumann in Frankfurt a.M. 
deshalb an. Er hatte die Freundlichkeit, mir zu antworten: ,Ich 
glaubte mich zu erinnern, dass mir dergleichen schon begegnet sei, 
habe aber beim Nachdenken und Nachblattern nichts finden kénnen. 
Ich habe auch herumgefragt bei Strecker, H. Walther und Heraeus. 
Sie wussten aber auch nichts.“ Ich selbst habe bei meiner mittel- 
lateinischen Lektiire seitdem nur ein einziges Summationsschema 
finden kénnen und zwar bei Walahfrid Strabo. In seinem Gedichte 


“17 


»De carnis petulantia“”’ fiihrt er als Beispiele fiir den Hang zur Siinde 


an: 
1. Strophe: eine Kugel auf schiefer Ebene 
2. Strophe: eine Feder im Winde 
3. Strophe: ein Schiff (puppis) auf den Wellen 
4. Strophe: ein Feuer auf dem Felde 
5. Strophe: ein wildes Tier, einen Vogel 
6. Strophe: ein Fillen 


“J P) 


Strophe: einen reissenden Strom 


17 Poetae Latini aevi Carolini (Berlin: Weidmann, 1884), II, 360 
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Die achte Strophe lautet dann: 
(10) Haeec carnem, stolidissime, 
Nostram respiciunt, homo, 
Consuetam male vivere: 
Puppis, pluma, focus, sphera, 
Pullus, flumen, avis, fera, 
Haec attende sagaciter. 

Auch die mittellateinische Philologie hat, soviel ich sehe, zu diesem 
Text nichts iiber den Summationsstil angemerkt. Wer aber die im 
Vorstehenden angefiihrten neun Beispiele kennt, wird nicht zwei- 
feln, dass wir hier das ,missing link” zwischen Tiberianus und Panfilo 
Sasso in Hinden haben. Was wir jetzt noch brauchen, sind Zwischen- 
glieder zwischen Walahfrid Strabo und Panfilo Sasso. Sie werden sich 
mit der Zeit wohl noch finden. Aber wir diirfen jetzt schon in der, 
wenn auch liickenhaften, Geschichte des Summationsschemas ein 
neues Zeugnis fiir die geschichtlich so bedeutsame Ubermittlung 
spitantiken Formen- und Motivgutes an die romanischen Literaturen 
durch die mittellateinische Dichtung sehen.'8 

Das lateinische Mittelalter hat mit besonderer Vorliebe gram- 
matische und metrische Kiinsteleien gepflegt, die es von der Spitan- 
tike iibernahm und dann dem Zeitalter des barocken Manierismus 
vermachte. Eine solche Kiinstelei stellt auch der als Asyndeton 
gebildete Vers dar, fiir den ich schon ein Beispiel aus Seneca anfiihrte. 

» Versefiillendes Asyndeton,” um den Ausdruck von Carl Weyman 
zu brauchen,'® findet man schon bei Horaz gelegentlich, wenn er eine 
ganze Klasse von Gegenstinden veriichtlich abtun will, etwa Reich- 
timer: 

Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 
Argentum, vestis Gaetulo murice tinctas . . . .?° 


oder Formen des Aberglaubens: 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures portentaque Thessala. ... . : 


18 Meine Arbeiten tiber dieses Thema sind verzeichnet in Romanische Forschungen 
(1940), 8.106, Anm.3 
19 Carl Weyman, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie (Miinchen, 


1926), S. 126 et sq 


20 Epi. ii. 2. 180 et sq 2 Jbid. ll. 208 et. ag 
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Der Gebrauch verallgemeinert sich bei Statius.22 Bei Dracontius 
wird er zu einem Exzess.** Beispiele aus Sedulius und andern frih- 
christlichen Dichtern bringt Weyman a.a.O. Diese Form des Asynde- 
tons ist im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance ein wohlbekanntes Stil- 
mittel. Es wird empfohlen von Beda** wie von Albericus Casinensis.” 
Ariost verwendet es, um Rolands Wahnsinn zu schildern: 

Ch’a pugni, ad urti, a morsi, a graffi, a calci 

Cavalli e buoi rompe, fracassa e strugge. 


Besonders beliebt wird dieses Stilmittel dann in der deutschen 
Barockdichtung, vor allem bei Gryphius. Viétor bespricht es als 
,zusammenballende Worthiufung” oder ,expressives Asyndeton.” Er 
verweist mit Recht auf den ,romanisch-englischen Zierstil des 16. 
Jahrhunderts” hin, irrt aber, wie ich glaube, wenn er diesen auf 
Cicero und Quintilian zuriickfiihrt. Der literarische Manierismus des 
16. Jahrhunderts geht vielmehr auf den mittellateinischen des 12. und 
dieser auf den spitantiken zuriick, wie ich gelegentlich zu zeigen hoffe. 

Bonn 

Thebais i. 341; vi. 116; x. 768 
* De laudibus Dei i. 5 et sqq.; i. 13 et aqq.; i. 433; i. 527, und viele andere Stellen. 
‘H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, VII (1880), 244 


*% Vgl. dessen Flores rhetorici, hrsg. von Inguanez et Willard (1938), S. 44, § 4 


* xxiv, 7 

















JEAN-BAPTISTE RAISIN, LE PETIT MOLIERE 
H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


HE training of actors at Paris in the seventeenth century was 

a difficult matter as the troupes had extensive repertories and, 

partly to make the learning of roles less onerous, allowed their 
members to keep, as a rule, the same roles without regard for advanc- 
ing years. Although the younger actor might be more talented, he 
could not often replace a colleague in a role assigned to him, unless the 
latter was prevented temporarily by illness or some such cause from 
appearing on the stage. In the case of new plays the situation was 
different. As the roles were assigned by the author, a young actor, 
if he had attracted the author’s attention, would have a chance to 
obtain a part worthy of his talent. There might, too, be intervention 
in his favor from the court. But in both cases it was necessary for him 
to eonvinee the authorities of his ability, and he ordinarily had little 
opportunity early in his career to do this at Paris. The result was that 
most actors turned to the provinces, where the repertories cor- 
responded to those of the Parisian troupes but where the companies 
were smaller and changed their personnel more frequently. All the 
leading actors were developed in that training school. 

Unfortunately, we have few accounts of provincial actors. Many 
names are known and many dates, but writers who have left detailed 
accounts of actors concern themselves chiefly with those playing at 
Paris. Scattered information from various sources has enabled me, 
however, to form a picture of one who began his public life at the age 
of six, who played in the provinces and abroad as well as at Paris, 
and who seems to have been the most gifted comic actor of the cen- 
tury to acquire his fame after the death of Moliére. The career of 
Jean-Baptiste Raisin not only is interesting in itself, but it illustrates 
the employment of children as professional actors, the extensive 
family relationships that might exist in the histrionic world,! and 


1 The increasing importance of drama in the first half of the century had multiplied 
troupes, favored marriages among actors, and opened to their children an opportunity 
to enter their parents’ profession. If J.-B. Raisin's family connections are examined, one 


{[Mopern Puivo.oecy, February, 1941] 335 
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an actor’s progress from humble beginnings to eminence among his 
colleagues. 

He was not, like his comrades Paul Poisson and the younger 
La Thorilliére, the son of an actor, but his father, Edme Raisin, made 
his living from an allied art—music—while both Edme and his wife, 
Marguerite Siret, showed marked interest in public entertainment. 
Jean-Baptiste had, moreover, two sisters and a brother who must have 
helped his early development as an actor.? The father, an organist of 
Troyes, invented a spinet that played the tunes requested when one 
said to it: 

Dame Epinette, 
Joiiez, un peu, la Boivinette, 
Joiiez cecy, joiiez cela. ...3 


He took the marvelous instrument to Paris, showed it at a fair, 
and attracted such attention that he was asked to play it before the 
king, the queen, and other members of the court. When the secret 
mechanism was discovered, it turned out to be two of the Raisin 
children, concealed within the spinet. The performance at court oc- 
curred on April 5, 1661. The following year, on March 4, Edme Raisin 
again entertained the court, this time by having three of his children 
dance with castanets. In 1664 he or his wife organized their children 
and those of others into a troupe that played at the Palais Royal in 
June “Pastorales et Comédies,”’ accompanied by dances and “mélo- 


will find in the group the following actors and actresses: himself, his brother, his two 


sisters, ultimately his mother, a female relative who was probably either his aunt or his 
cousin, his nephew, niece, and her husband, his brother-in-law, and the latter's grand- 
father and step-grandmother. Moreover, Jean-Baptiste’s wife was the granddaughter of 
an actor, the daughter of an actor and an actress; her sister, the latter's husband, her niece 
her father's brother, the latter's wife, their daughter and her husband were all actors or 
actresses. Twenty-three persons, thus connected by blood or marriage, were, at one time 
or another in the seventeenth century, members of the profession; thirteen of them ap- 
peared on the stage of the Comédie francaise; and, just before Jean-Baptiste's death, no 
less than ten of them were at the same time members of the troupe of that theater 

? The four children were Catherine, born in 1649 or 1650 at Troyes; Jacques, born at 
Chaource in Champagne, Dec. 7, 1653; Jean-Baptiste, born at Troyes in 1655; and Babet, 
who was probably the youngest (cf. Jal, Dictionnaire; Monval, Comédie-francaise: Liste 
alphabétique des sociétaires |[Paris, 1900), and, below, n. 11) 

2 Loret, Muze historique, April 9, 1661. 

‘I follow the account given by Loret, who says, ‘‘deux jolis petits corps,"’ probably 
meaning Jacques and Jean-Baptiste, both of whom subsequently showed that they pos- 
sessed knowledge of music. Grimarest, who obviously dressed up the story, made Jean- 
Baptiste the only child concealed and added an account of the queen's fright over the 


mystery. 
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dies.’ The company was called that of the Dauphin, who was then 
less than three years old. Loret mentions especially Jean-Baptiste, 
scarcely taller than a cup, 

Dansant, récitant, annong¢ant, 

Est si rare et si ravissant, 

Qu’on le pouroit, entr’ autre chose, 

Nommer le petit Belle-Roze.® 


Children had long been taking part in school plays, but their ab- 
sence from professional troupes is shown by the fact that there are 
scarcely any roles for them in plays written for public performance.’ 
The creation of the Raisin troupe seems to have been an innovation, 
one that may have been suggested by the use of marionettes and 
trained animals, also by the success of the children as dancers and 
players of the spinet. What plays they presented is not known except 
for Loret’s vague statement, unless we accept the testimony of Gri- 
marest.* Official permission to employ the title of “Comédiens du 
Dauphin” was granted on July 1, 1665.° On February 21, 1666, Robi- 
net noted the presence in the troupe of Michel Baron, then twelve 
years old. On March 6 he stated that the company was giving serious 
plays as well as comic; on September 12, that a new actress had 
joined it. 

We hear next of the troupe at Dijon, where it appeared on April 10, 
1668, charging ten sous admission to old plays, fifteen to new. The 
repertory included fourteen plays, among which Gouvenain mentions 
Le Cid, Polyeucte, Saint Eustache, Endymion, Mariane, and Jodelet— 
all old tragedies except the last, a comedy, probably either Scarron’s 
Jodelet maitre or Thomas Corneille’s Jodelet prince. When fifteen sous 
admission was charged for L’Ecole des maris and Les Nicandres and 
twenty sous for the Misanthrope, the troupe was fined thirty francs— 
an amount that was reduced to ten when the blame was laid on the 

’ Loret, March 11, 1662, and June 7, 1664 
* Bellerose, then in retirement, had headed the company of the H6tel de Bourgogne. 


’ Exceptions occur in Monléon'’s Thyeste, published in 1638, and in two plays called 
Saint Eustache—Baro's, composed about 1639, and Desfontaines’, published in 1643 
* He indicates two little plays that have not been identified, Tricassin rival and L’ An- 
uille de Troye. The latter, if it ever existed, may have been a farce based on the story of 
the Trojan Horse. The titles are so utterly different from those in the repertory of the 
troupe a few years later that they are probably mere creations of Grimarest’s fancy 


® Arch s nationales, cited by Boislisle in his edition of Saint-Simon (XVI, 380). 
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doorkeeper.'® Michel Baron was not with the troupe in 1669-70, for 
he was then in a company patronized by the Duke of Savoy, which 
included among its members the Beauval couple and Jean Deschamps, 
sieur de Villiers, who apparently left his comrades at Master, 1671, 
to join the Dauphin’s troupe. 

On July 11 of the latter year a contract was signed at Brussels 
that enabled the company to play in that city, reached by most of its 
members on July 28. In October the actors rented a jeu de paume at 
The Hague. They must have played in both cities in 1671-72. On 
March 9, 1672, they renewed their association for a year, Marguerite 
Siret, then a widow, signing for her children, Jacques, Jean, Cato, 
and Babet."' Another signature is that of ““demoiselle J. Siret,”’ prob- 
ably Marguerite’s sister or niece. The actors could not long remain 
in the Low Countries, for hostilities between Louis XIV and the 
Dutch broke out in June. They may, indeed, have left as early as 
April since, on the thirteenth, a second brevet permitting them to use 
the Dauphin’s title was given," either because the time for which the 
sarlier one was granted had expired or because, as the children were 
growing up, the character of the troupe was changing. 

In October, 1672, they were back at Dijon, where they were allowed 
to charge fifteen sous admission to performances of all plays in their 
repertory except Le bourgeois gentilhomme, for which twenty sous could 
be asked, either because it was still considered a new play or because 
of its spectacular features. The actors’ request was signed by “Raisin, 
Molier et Devillers.’’ Gouvenain" offers the interpretation that “‘Rai- 

10 Cf. Gouvenain, Thédtre 4 Dijon (Dijon, 1888), pp. 57-58. He believed that Endymion 
was Francoise Pascal's production, though it is more likely to have been the play of that 
name by Gabriel Gilbert, published in 1657 and revived at the Comédie francaise in 1681 
He attributed Les Nicandres to Quinault, although it was the work of Boursault. Saint 
Eustache may be either, as he suggested, the work of Desfontaines or, as is equally probable, 
that of Baro. The repertory included, like that of a Parisian troupe, tragedies, spectacular 
plays, and comedies. 


u Cf. Liebrecht, Histoire du thédtre francais 4 Brurelles (Paris: Champion, 1923), pp 
73-74, and Fransen, Comédiens francais en Hollande (Paris: Champion, 1925), p.129. The 
fact that Jean de Villiers signed his name to the contract of March 9, in which he agreed 
to remain with his comrades for a year, shows that he was not, as Monval and others have 
believed, the Villiers mentioned by La Grange and Hubert as a ‘“‘gagiste’’ in Molié@re’s 
troupe in the summer of 1672. That there was another Villiers of his generation is indi- 
cated by the presence of one in Condé’s troupe on January 18, 1684, after Jean had left it 
and had begun to play at Paris (cf. Macon, Bulletin du bibliophile [1899], p. 88). 


2 Cf. Boisiisle, XVI, 380. 


13 Pp. 64-66. 
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b 


sin” means either Jacques or Jean-Baptiste; ““Molier,” not Moliére, 


but Louis de Mollier, a dancer and musician. As there is no evidence, 
however, that the latter was ever a member of the troupe, the signature 
must be that of Jean-Baptiste Raisin, called on account of his diminu- 
tive size and his ability in comedy “‘le petit Moliére.’”"'* The signatures 
are undoubtedly those of the Raisin brothers and Jean de Villiers. 

A year later the troupe was playing at Lyons, for Chappuzeau, re- 
ferring to competition between companies, writes, “I’en ay veu plus 
d’vne fois des Exemples, & depuis peu 4 Lyon, lors qu’en Nouembre 
dernier les Daufins, qui scauent conseruer |’estime generale qu’ils ont 
acquise, & sont toijours fort suiuis, ne cederent le terrein que bien 
tard & vne autre Troupe qui languissoit 14 depuis plus de trois se- 
maines,’’!5 

In January, 1674, the ‘‘Daufins’”’ were again at Lyons, when “les 
sieurs Raisin et de Villiers, commédiens estant de présent en ceste ville 
de Lyon,” were notified at their home in the rue Saint-Jean that they 
were not to play Le Malade imaginaire, still the exclusive property 
of Moliére’s widow.'® It was on the sixth of this month that Jean 
de Villiers, who had married Jean-Baptiste’s sister Catherine at 
Grenoble, had their first child baptized at Lyons.'’ Though the 
marriage produced three children,'* there was so much doubt about 

'* He signed his name ‘‘J. B. Moliere’’ in March, 1672, according to Liebrecht. Macon 

Bulletin du bibliophile [1898], p. 571) states that he was so called at the time of his mar- 
riage. He was referred to as ‘Moliere’’ in a baptismal record of November 15, 1680 (cf. 
Le Moliériste, il, 178). 

18 Thédtre francois (ed. 1876), p. 104. The manuscript was completed in 1673, after 
July 9, a day mentioned on p. 121, where ‘‘cette presente annee"’ of the manuscript has 
been changed to ‘‘l'annee derniere 1673."' A similar change was probably made in order 
to give ‘‘Nouembre dernier" in the passage quoted, for otherwise the reference would be 
to November, 1672, when the actors were at Dijon. Alexis Vesselovsky must have over- 
looked this substitution or addition when he compared the manuscript with the printed 
text (cf. Le Moliériste, III, 81-87). 

Cf. Le Moliériste, V, 176 

17 Her name was Catherine-Marie; cf. Brouchoud, Origines du thédtre de Lyon (Lyons, 
1865), p. 55; he published the baptismal record, but he failed to identify the parents, prob- 
ably because he read the mother’s name as “‘Roisin."' For the marriage at Grenoble, cf. Jal, 
s.v. ‘*Villiers.’’ The latter should not be confused, as he is by Mélése ( Répertoire, p. 94) with 
Claude Deschamps, sieur de Villiers, celebrated under the stage name of Philipin, author 
of several plays and long an actor at the HOétel de Bourgogne. Jean was probably his 
grandson (cf. my History of French dramatic literature in the seventeenth century, Part I, 
p. 745) 

18 Monval states that Anne was born on April 27, 1675; Francois-Claude, on August 4, 
1676. Jal indicates that Catherine-Marie died on July 4, 1679. Anne, given a quarter of a 


share at the Comédie francaise on November 9, 1691, shortly after Baron's wife retired, 
made her debut there on November 22, In 1696, when she married Dufey: an actor who 
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its validity that the couple was married again, on December 1, 
1679.'° 

Villiers, his wife, and her brothers continued for several years to 
play in provincial towns, probably including Rouen, where Anne dé 
Villiers was born. In 1677 Condé combined this troupe with another, 
headed by Henry Pitel de Longchamp and his son-in-law, Michel 
Du Rieu,*® and made the company thus constituted his own. Led by 
Longchamp, Du Rieu, and Jacques Raisin, the new troupe played 
at Chantilly in September, 1677, and was there again in the autumn 
of 1678. It acted also in the Hétel Condé at Paris, where Cinna, 
I phigénie, Tartuffe, and Le Médecin malgré lui were given. De Visé 
called it the best troupe in France after the two Parisian companies, 
but its success carried with it seeds of dissolution, for, when a provin- 
cial actor’s merits were recognized, he soon aspired to join a Parisian 
troupe. It is consequently not surprising that at Easter, 1679, the 
troupe lost J.-B Raisin and Jean de Villiers to the Hétel de Bourgogne. 
Longchamp’s daughter, Francoise Pitel, who married Jean-Baptiste 
on November 27, also became a member of the Parisian company 


had recently joined the troupe, she was receiving seven-eightlhs of a share, which became 
a full share when la Champmeslé died, May 15, 1698. According to Monval, she retired 
from the company with her husband on December 21, 1712, and died in 1729. Her brother 
was given a trial on November 21, 1693. He played twenty-nine times between November 
1694, and March, 1695, when he left the troupe. The quarter of a share he received during 
these months was secured for him, according to the fréres Parfaict (XIII, 435-36), by his 
aunt, Jean-Baptiste’s widow. Monval notes that he was living in July, 1702 

2 Cf. Jal, s Villiers The fact that Maguerite Siret was present at this ceremony 
is the last piece of information we have about her except that, despite her advancing years 
she signed a contract with her son Jacques and others to play at Rouen and before Condé 


on and after March 1, 1681 (cf. Germain Bapst, Essai sur l'histoire du thédtre (Paris, 1893 
pp. 347-48 
Cf. Macon, Bullet lu bibliophile (1898—99). Longchamp, brother of Beauval, had 


married the daughter of Turlupin, the old player of farces at the HOtel de Bourgogne, had 
acted at Saint-Jean-de-Luz in 1660 (cf. my History, Part LIL, pp. 31-32), and had been with 
Du Rieu in a troupe patronized by Condé as early as 1662 and again in 1671. A contract 
of the troupe signed at Rennes on August 11, 1672, gives the names of Longchamp, Du 
Rieu, and their wives. These actors visited Germany, England, and other countries. It is 
probably they who were in England in February, 1677, when an order was given to pre- 
pare such ‘‘boxes and partitions as the ffrench comoedians shall desire you for theire 
Accomodation” (cf. Allardyce Nicoll, A history of Restoration drama, 1660-1700 (Cam- 


bridge, 1923], p. 87 


« Either at Easter, as Monval states, or after her marriage. Catherine Raisin may have 
entered the troupe of the HOtel also, as she and her husband are referred to in the notice 
of their remarriage as actors of that company, but the expression might have been used 
if only the husband had been a member of it. If she did join it, she did not remain in it 
long, for she is not mentioned at the time of its junction with the troupe of the Guénégaud 
in 1680 and she was certainly a member of Condé's troupe in 1684 
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At the Hétel de Bourgogne, where Raymond Poisson dominated 
the presentation of comedies, Jean-Baptiste probably had little oppor- 
tunity to make his way. He and his wife received, indeed, only half 
a share each in August, 1680, when the Comédie frangaise was created. 
On June 12, 1682, however, the due d’Aumont ordered that Rosimond 
should share with Brécourt and J.-B. Raisin his roles in Moliére’s 
plays and that Brécourt should share with Jean-Baptiste roles in com- 
edies not written by Moliére. At Easter, 1684, Jean-Baptiste’s wife 
received a full share, and his brother joined the troupe with half a 
share. Both brothers received full shares at Easter, 1685. We can 
form an approximate idea of Jean-Baptiste’s activities at this time 
from the Répertoire of 1685, which, drawn up in the autumn of 1684, 
gives the roles as they were to be taken in the following winter season. 
He is put down for three roles in plays by Moliére: those of Mascarille 
in L’Etourdi, of Cléante in L’Avare, and of Fleurant, the apothecary, 
in Le Malade imaginaire. In other older comedies he took the parts 
of valet, opinionated father, naive peasant, and jovial innkeeper.” 
In new comedies of 1682-84 he acted Frontin, the resourceful valet 
who parodies tragedy in Champmeslé’s Parisien; Scapin, the super- 
stitious and cowardly valet of Hauteroche’s Dame invisible; a clerk 
of the douane in Robbe’s La Rapiniére; and the title role in Champ- 
meslé’s Ragotin, that of a diminutive and self-centered lawyer who is 
constantly held up to ridicule.** In Boursault’s Comédie sans titre he 
had three roles: those of the would-be professor of Norman speech, 
of the ex-sailor who seeks fame and gets into grammatical difficulties, 
and of the poet, Beaugénie. One is impressed by the variety of comic 
parts that he took and by the fact that the leading role in a comedy 
was as yet seldom assigned to him. He must have played, too, in a 
number of one-act comedies, the casts of which are not given in the 
Répertoire of 1685. He certainly had a part of some importance in 
Poisson’s Aprés-souper des auberges, for on September 13, 1681, 
La Grange reports that ‘‘on ne joua point 4 cause du depart de M"™ 
Poisson & Raisin pour Fontainebleau,” and on the day before Haute- 


* In Boisrobert’s Jalouse d'elle-méme, Thomas Corneille’s D. Bertrand and Albikrac, 
Quinault’s Mére coquette and Amant indiscret, Montfleury’s Comédien poéte, and Poisson's 
Coquettes. 

* He also played Frontin in Les Joueurs and Guillaume in Le Docteur extravagant—two 
lost comedies 
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roche had written to ask that they be sent back. As the part of the 
troupe that was at Fontainebleau complied with this request, the play 
in question was given on the fourteenth. 

Brécourt’s death in March, 1685, Raymond Poisson’s retirement 
at Easter of that year, and especially the death of Rosimond in the 
autumn of 1686 gave Jean-Baptiste his great opportunity. In the 
seven years that followed not only was he by far the best comie actor 
of the troupe, but he was able to interpret many of the roles that 
Moliére had written for himself.?* The chief of these in which he must 
have replaced Rosimond are Sganarelle (Ecole des maris), Arnolphe, 
Orgon, Harpagon, Sosie, Monsieur Jourdain, Scapin, Chrysale, and 
Argan.” The “petit Moliére”’ could resuscitate his namesake. More- 
over, he was given important roles in new plays, especially in those 
of Baron, Boursault, and Palaprat, who may well have kept him in 
mind when they were composing their comedies. He is known to have 
acted the valet in Baron’s Homme a bonne fortune and Coquette and 
in five plays written by Palaprat alone or in collaboration with Brueys. 
He took the part of the wagoner in their Secret révélé and created two 
of the most successful roles of the last quarter of the century—those 
of the protagonists in Esope and Le Grondeur. 

Raisin’s comic imagination sometimes got him into trouble, some- 
times brought him immense popularity. The punctilious German prin- 
cess who married the Dauphin failed to appreciate his antics, for on 
April 19, 1685, when the troupe had gone to Versailles to present 
Rochemore as Poisson’s successor, ‘‘des gens mal intentionez,”’ accord- 
ing to La Grange’s diplomatic explanation, induced the king to ex- 
clude Baron and J.-B. Raisin from the troupe for having “manqué 
de respect 4 M® la Dauphine.” Dangeau declares that she wanted 
Louis XIV to deprive them of membership in the company, though 
they were its best actors, “l’un pour le sérieux, l’autre pour le co- 
mique.”’ Fortunately, the troupe, by employing all the influence it 
could command, succeeded in having the culprits pardoned, so that 


«4 Cf. Tralage, cited by Mélése in Le Thédtre et le public, p. 204 

*% After the death of La Grange on March 1, 1692, he seems to have succeeded him as 
Alceste. The registers of the Comédie francaise name him first among the actors who went 
to Versailles in March, 1693, to play the Misanthrope, and no other actor in the party was 
at all suited to the role. 


* Cf. Mélése, Le Thédtre et le public, p. 185. 
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on May 4 they returned to the stage.2”7 We hear, too, of a quarrel be- 
tween Raisin and Paul Poisson and of a wound that Raisin received 
in 1688.2* A monotonous existence was evidently, for Jean-Baptiste, 
to be avoided. 

On another occasion his fanciful behavior brought him a triumph 
among the mighty. In his Discours sur Le Grondeur Palaprat relates 
events that occurred at Anet, where Vendéme was entertaining his 
cousin the Dauphin, during the last five days of carnival, 1691. In 
the first four days compositions of Campistron and Palaprat, set to 
music by Lully, were sung. Palaprat, who was in charge of the enter- 
tainment, had brought from Paris the Raisin brothers and Villiers, 
who were to take part in the chief event of the last day. The specta- 
tors, including the duc de Vendéme, his brother the Grand Prieur, 
Conti, Campistron, Chaulieu, and La Fare, were awaiting the arrival 
of the Dauphin. The comte de Brionne, who was in the midst of the 
assembly, was speaking to Palaprat when Jean-Baptiste, 


pour préparer une surprise qu’il méditoit, saisit cette occasion pour me venir 
dire qu’il mouroit de soif, assez haut pour étre entendu de tous ceux qui 
étoient prés de nous. J’étois d’intelligence avec lui: je m’offris sur le champ 
d’aller lui faire venir de quoi le desalterer, sans qu’il sortit du lieu oi il étoit, 
& Monseigneur le Comte de Brionne fut fort de cet avis lA, Mais cet habile 
Acteur qui avoit ses fins, ... dit qu’il auroit plitét fait d’aller vite boire un 
coup A l’Office: & au lieu d’y aller, il se déroba, il s’escammota, pour ainsi 
dire, sans que personne s’en appercit, & se cacha sous une table couverte 
d’un grand tapis de Turquie. Peu de tems aprés Monseigneur arriva, se 
placa; & aprés avoir attendu quelques momens sans que la Comédie com- 
mencat, il demanda pourquoi on ne commengoit point. J’étois attentif 4 cet 
instant pour aller faire mon personnage. Je m’avangai d’un air embarrassé, & 
dis quelques mots tout bas 4 M. le Grand Prieur, qui étoit assis aux pieds de 
Monseigneur. ... M. le Grand Prieur, qui étoit du secret, faisant l’embarrassé 


indronic and Le Cocher supposé were given on that day, perhaps in their honor, for 
Baron must have had the title role in the former; Jean-Baptiste, in the latter. 


2s | assume that Jean-Baptiste is meant in both cases rather than his well-behaved and 
less prominent brother. The quarrel was settled by La Grange and other members of the 
troupe, to whose judgment Poisson and Raisin submitted (cf. Bonnassies, La Comédie- 
francaise: Histoire administrative (Paris, 1874], pp. 215-16). On April 6, 1688, the troupe 
agreed to spend 148 francs on two goblets they presented to the Dauphine’s surgeon for 
looking after Raisin’s wound. He must have been hurt in the accident that occasioned the 
expenditure by the troupe on March 16 of seven francs, ten sous, ‘‘pour la chaise de poste 
qui a cassé la teste 4 M' Raisin.’ For these last references cf. the registers of the Comédie 
francaise. 
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4 son tour, me donna le tems de répéter tout haut, qu’il y avoit plus d’un 
quart d’heure qu’on cherchoit par tout l’Acteur qui devoit commencer la 
Piece, & qu’on ne le trouvoit nulle part. ... tous ceux qui avoient entendu ce 
que j’avois dit, l’accusérent unanimement de s’étre oublié quelque part 3 
gobeleter, je répete le propre terme dont on se servit; ... Monseigneur ordonna 
qu’on le cherchat dans tous les coins du Chateau. ... Son frere parut lA-dessus, 
en desordre & A demi habillé, pour venir demander pardon de la prétendué 
sotise de son frere. Et pendant qu’il disoit mille choses pathetiques, plus 
plaisantes que solides pour I’excuser, il fut interrompu par le ronflement vio- 
lent d’un homme endormi, dont il fit fort le supris. ... On chercha le ronfleur 
au bruit, on connut bientét qu’il venoit de dessous cette table dont j’ai 
parlé, de dessous laquelle on tira notre Acteur yvre, ou le contrefaisant 3 
merveille. Je laisse 4 penser si sa feinte yvresse fut un prétexte pour l’encou- 
rager 1 pouvoir hardiment faire le moulinet sur toute l’assemblée. II tira tout 
le monde, & chacun, quand son tour venoit, faisoit le plongeon en étouffant 
de rire. Ce fut une des plus plaisantes & des plus vives scenes qui ayent 
Elle servit de Prologue 4 la petite Comédie qui suivit |: 


jamais été joiiées. 
musique qui fut chantée pendant que les acteurs allérent prendre d’autri 
habits. ... Ce gracieux Comique encherit sur tout ce que cet art a jamais 
fait imaginer; & non seulement il joua au moins trente différents caractéres, 
mais il chanta, il dansa, (que ne fit-il point?) & en chargeant un peu, (en quoi 
il excelloit) il copia tout ce qu’il y avoit de plus parfait sur les Theatres ce 


Paris, & dans cette assemblée méme. 


Not only does Palaprat give this lively account of Jean-Baptiste, 
but he tells us that he and Brueys had an apartment in the same house 
with him in the Temple quarter and that they were frequently in his 
company. He declares that Jean-Baptiste suggested the subject of 
the Secret révélé and that of the Important de cour. The first of these 
suggestions is related as follows: 

L’incomparable Acteur avec qui nous passions notre vie, qui contoit dans 
le particulier aussi gracieusement qu’il joiioit en public, nous fit un jour le 
conte d’un Roulier ou Chartier qui conduisoit une voiture de vin de grand 
prix. Les cerceaux d’un de ses tonneaux cassérent, le vin s’enfuyoit de toutes 
parts: il y porta d’abord avec empressement tous les remédes dont il pit 
s’aviser, déchira son mouchoir & sa cravatte pour boucher les fentes du ton- 
neau; le vin ne cessoit point de s’enfuir, quelques grands mouvemens qu'il 
se donnat. L’agitation cause la soif: il s’en sentit pressé, & pendant qu'il 


avoit envoyé un garcon chercher du secours, il s’avisa de profiter au moins 
de son malheur pour se désaltérer. Il commenga par nécessité, il continua 
par plaisir, il y prit gofit, & tant procéda, qu’il y en prit trop. Or cet excellent 
Acteur le rendoit avec une grace infinie dans tous les degrés de |’éloignement 
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de sa raison; commengant A étre en pointe de vin, affligé de la perte qu’il 
faisoit, & réjoiii par la liqueur qu'il avoit avalée, pleurant & riant a la fois, 
chantant & s’arrachant les cheveux en méme temps. 

And when Palaprat and Brueys had composed the play thus in- 
spired, Raisin added “des graces ausquelles nous n’avions jamais 
pensé, & fit de cette espéce de manant, mais rusé, malin & goguenard 
i sa maniere, ... un ridicule excellent & original, qui pouvoit convenir 
4 des personnes de toute sorte de conditions.”’ In other words, Raisin 
interpreted the character in such a way that it came to be thoroughly 





classical in the breadth of its significance. 


Further evidence of Palaprat’s admiration is given in a poem, com- 
posed in 1691-93 and addressed to J.-B. Raisin: 


A M.R. 


Cher voisin, tofjours prét a rire, 
Restaurateur de la gayté, 

Qui d’un enjoiment sans satire 
Réveilles la societé. 


Imitateur de la nature, 

0! toi, dont le talent heureux 

En toute sorte de figure, 

Te transformes quand tu le veux. 


Copiste adroit, gentil Prothée, 

Qui rends (quoique maigre «& fluet) 
Le riche Auteur de Galatée, 

Et le pauvre Auteur du Muet.?? 


Grand Clere en Métoposcopie,* 
Qui vois de loin un fat banal, 
Et scais en faire une copie 

A corriger l’original. 


Convive éternel sans crapule, 
Gaillard Aristarque* des sots, 
Que l’un & l’autre crepuscule 
Trouva souvent parmi les pots. ... 


Dans ces délices innocentes 

Que l’on a du contentement! 

Qu’on est charmé, soit que tu chantes, 
Soit que tu contes seulement! 


Enrichissant par tes peintures 
Et par la beauté du jargon, 
La plus simple des avantures 
Arrivée 4 quelque Gascon. 


Mais quel excés de plaisir gagne 
L’esprit & le coeur 4 la fois, 
Lorsque ton tuorbe accompagne 


D 


Les tendres accens de ta voix! ... 


Other authors who were friends of Raisin were Campistron, La 


Grange-Chancel, and Boursault. Campistron, like Palaprat, lived in 


the house with him and is said to have profited by his advice. In 1686 


he was godfather of one of Raisin’s children. He gave the chief femi- 


* The references are to Campistron’s opera, Acis et Galatée, presented at Anet in 1686, 
and Le Muet, by Palaprat and Brueys, first acted on June 22, 1691. 


3° A note explains that this means ‘‘la science de la physionomie.”’ 


In a note: “Critique.” 


32 (Euvres de Monsieur de Palaprat (Paris: Briasson, 1735), pp. 345-46. 
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nine roles in several of his tragedies to Raisin’s wife. La Grange- 
Chancel, when he first came to Paris, also received assistance from 
Jean-Baptiste. Boursault was enthusiastic about his talents. After 
giving him, as we have seen, three roles in his Comédie sans titre, he 
composed Esope with him in mind and, when he feared that his comedy 
was not succeeding, prepared a fable and other verses that Raisin was 
to recite at the fourth performance between the second and third 
acts—a method of winning the audience that he considered necessary, 
though he admitted that Raisin, “qui fait toujours bien,’’ had played 
Aesop better than Aesop would have done himself. Fortunately, the 
fourth audience was so enthusiastic that the plan was not carried 
out.** The only letter by Jean-Baptiste that appears to have survived 
is one that he wrote to Boursault: 

Je dois ce soir, moi indigne, souper avec Messieurs de Vendéme, de la 
Farre, |’Abbé de Chaulieu & quelques autres de ce mérite, ou approchant; 
4 qui j’ai dit que le vétre ne paroissoit petit qu’A ceux qui ne le connoissoient 
pas. Je leur ai sofitenu que Moliére, dont les ouvrages ont tant de réputation, 
& si justement, ne faisoit pas mieux des Vers que Vous, & je me suis offert 
4 les en faire convenir, s’ils vouloient avoir autant d’équité qu’ils ont d’esprit. 
A vous dire vrai, je crois m’étre un peu trop avancé, mais cela vous regarde 
plus que moi: & si je ne sors pas de cette affaire 4 mon honneur, ce sera encore 
moins au votre. Aidez-moi, je vous prie, 4 me faire tenir la parole qui m’est 
échappée, & ne manquez pas, toute chose cessante, de m’envoyer la Scéne 
que Momus & Phaéton font ensemble, ot j’ai trouvé d’aussi beaux Vers qu’on 
en puisse faire, sans en excepter qui que ce soit. Je |’étudierai avec tant de 
soin, & la réciterai avec tant de feu, que je me trompe fort si je ne la leur 
fais trouver bonne. Sur tout, un peu plus de diligence que vous n’avez 
coitume d’en avoir. Je n’ai pas trop de temps pour la besogne que j’ai 4 
faire; & pour peu que nous fuyions, je vous laisse 4 penser de qui l’on se 
mocquera le plus. Ne perdez pas un moment 4 me donner la satisfaction que 
j’attens de Vous, & je me flate que vous en recevrez de moi une entiere. Je 


vous donne le bon jour. 
Raisin.*4 


In replying, Boursault sent him the verses from his Phaéton he had 
asked for and called him “plus habile que feu Roscius.’’ The corre- 
spondence probably took place in 1692 or 1693, after the play had been 
written and before it was published. The role of Momus must have 


been designed for Jean-Baptiste. 


32 Cf. Boursault, Lettres nouvelles (Lyons: Bruyset, 1715), I, 255-58. 


44 Jbid., pp. 262-63. 
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The Raisin family was now at the height of its fame. Jean-Baptiste 
was, as I have said, the leading comic actor of the troupe. Though 
Jacques played only minor parts, he was useful to the company in 
several ways. He was the first of four actors to be intrusted in 1687-88 
with funds deducted from the daily receipts in order to facilitate the 
troupe’s removai to a new theater.** He wrote four one-act comedies 
that were produced by his comrades in 1686-93, probably with his 
brother in their leading roles.*® He may also have put his knowledge 
of music at their disposal.*’ Villiers was called by Donneau de Visé 
an ‘‘acteur universel’’ in the sense that he took fairly important parts 
in both tragedy and comedy.** Jean-Baptiste’s wife had become one 
of the leading actresses. In 1684-85 she had substituted for la Champ- 
meslé as Junie, Atalide, and Iphigénie, had also appeared as a con- 
fidente, and had played the heroine in several new tragedies. She 
probably created important roles in the tragedies that Campistron 
subsequently composed, as well as in tragedies by other authors and 
in comedies. In commenting upon the manner in which Esther was 
acted at Saint-Cyr, Mme de La Fayette doubted that the girls threw 
“de la poudre aux yeux de la Chammelay, de la Raisin, de Baron. ...’’ 
as if she classed la Raisin with Baron and la Champmeslé.** There 
must have been few new plays that did not include in its cast one or 
more members of the family.*® 
Cf. the registers of the Guénégaud. Mélése (Le Thédtre et le public, p. 50) is mistaken 
in attributing this activity to Jean-Baptiste 

% For these plays cf. my Five French farces (Baltimore, 1937), in which was published 
the only one known to have survived, Merlin Gascon 

37 Macon notes that he sold organs to Condé in 1679. He subsequently composed part 
of the music for Dancourt s Curieur de Compiégne and Mari retrouré. 

#8 Such as Don Sanche in the Cid, Maxime in Cinna, Attale in Nicoméde, Clitandre in 
the Misanthrope. After Jean-Baptiste’s death, he played the title roles in L’I mportant 
le cour and in J.-B. Rousseau's Flatteur. Palaprat says he appeared as ‘‘ Marquis ridicules."’ 

39 It may be to her that Mme de Sévigné refers on August 24, 1689, when she writes 
that, according to M. de Revel. “‘les fureurs de la R***, pareilles 4 celles de Médée, sont 
admirables; les manceuvres de la Champmeslé ...’’ The editor does not explain the al- 
lusion 

*°T do not include Catherine Raisin, for she was never a sociétaire of this troupe, as 
Jal, Macon, Monval, and the fréres Parfaict supposed her to have been. They confused 
mother and daughter, gave the date of Anne's debut as Catherine's, and, when the name 
of ‘“‘Mile de Villiers'' disappeared from the registers on account of Anne’s marriage to 
Dufey, took it to mean that Catherine retired at that time from the troupe. What we do 
know of her after Condé'’s company was disbanded is that she was a member of one 
headed by Du Perche, that she organized a company of children, that, thanks to the 


opposition of the Parisian troupe, she failed to secure permission for these children to play 
at Paris, and that she died in 1701. 
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The triumph of the family was, however, of short duration. Jean- 
Baptiste fell ill in August, 1693, probably near the end of the month 
as he played eighteen times in it. On September 4 he signed a promise 
never to act again, one that, as it turned out, cost him little and 
enabled him to secure the services of a priest. He died next day. 
Little more than a year later Jacques retired. Villiers and la Raisin, 
it is true, continued to play until 1701, but they could not compensate 
their comrades for the loss of Jean-Baptiste.“ 

From what has gone before one can form an estimate of “‘le petit 
Moliére.”’ He was certainly short and slight of build. His beauty, at 
least as he grew older, was questionable, or he would not have been 
intrusted with many of his roles. Of his morals we know little. 
Palaprat twits him with his fondness for drink. Tralage, whose evi- 
dence is of no great value, accuses him of immorality. The only sug- 
gestion that his wife was unfaithful to him comes from her conduct 
after his death.” In the fourteen years they lived together she bore 
him eight children, according to Jal. His education must have been 


quite irregular as far as books are concerned and largely derived from 


other actors, those to whom he was related and those with whom he 
played, from his travels in France and abroad, and from his contacts 
with men of letters and the court. He picked up, however, some knowl- 
edge of music, both vocal and instrumental, his letter shows that he 
could express himself with clarity and vigor, he was able to make sug- 
gestions of value to Palaprat and Brueys, and he must have acquired 


“ Cf. Jal, Monval, and the registers of the Comédie francaise. The latter show that 
Jacques played last in September, 1694, but Monval may be right in putting his actual 
retirement at the end of the following month. That he kept up relations with the troupe 
is indicated not only by his composing music for Dancourt but by his receiving money for 
him in April, 1698, and by his collecting from the company on July 25, 1699, two thousand 
francs he had loaned his former comrades. Jal noted his presence at his sister's funeral in 
1701. According to Monval, he died on March 3, 1702 


‘2 The fréres Parfaict (XIV, 131) relate that she was unable to weep when her husband 
died, though she was sincerely distressed. The registers of the Comédie francaise show that 
she acted only once in the month in which he died, only five times in the next. But by the 
following year she had completely recovered, for she then became the Dauphin’s mistress 
It is in that year that her character seems to have been first attacked (cf. Mélése, op. cit 
p. 174). Louis XIV, objecting, not to the liaison, but to the scandal that might arise if 
she continued to keep herself before the public, induced her to leave the stage in 1701 
with a pension that was paid as long as the Dauphin lived. She ultimately retired to 
Normandy, where she lived with her sister, la Du Rieu. She died there on September 30, 
1721. The suggestion made by Bonnassies (op. cit., p. 76) that the liaison began about 
1685 is based solely on the fact that the Dauphine favored Jean-Baptiste at that time and 
cannot on such evidence be taken seriously. 
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considerable culture to be so well received in Vendéme’s circle. His 


pseudonym and his taking prominent parts in Moliére’s comedies show 


that he continued Moliére’s histrionic tradition, yet he was probably 
one of those who felt, like Dufresny, that there was something to be 
said for other kinds of writing and acting. Evidence for this is found 
in his daring to put Boursault’s verses on a level with Moliére’s and 
in the fact that he was chosen to interpret the leading roles in two 
comedies that were intended either to extend Moliére’s field of ob- 
servation or to depart from his usage. Le Grondeur is a comedy of 
character, but the protagonist is, as Palaprat remarks, a type that 
Moliére had not portrayed; while E'sope is distinguished from Moliére’s 
work by the obvious effort to moralize and the emphasis placed on the 
recitation of fables. Such recitation must have been one of Jean-Bap- 
tiste’s chief gifts, for we find him reading a play to Condé and pre- 
paring to read a scene from another to Vendéme and his friends. He 
also had, like the Italian actors of the rival theater, a decided gift 
for improvisation, as is shown by Palaprat’s account of his perform- 
ance at Anet. Baron alone of his generation achieved greater fame as 
an actor, but his talents were largely those of a tragedian. Among the 
actors of 1685-93 he was in comedy supreme. When Boursault 
summed up not long afterward the causes of the apparent decay of 
the theater, he named three: the facts that Racine had ceased to 
write plays, that Baron had given up acting, and that Jean-Baptiste 
Raisin was dead. 
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VOLTAIRE ET SPINOZA 
PAUL HAZARD 


OLTAIRE, qui a examiné toutes les doctrines philosophiques, 

les anciennes et les modernes, parce qu’il avait le tourment du 

vrai, a-t-il rencontré Spinoza sur les routes de sa pensée? L’a- 
t-il bien connu? I’a-t-il profondément compris?! 


Les choses se présentent ici curieusement. Pendant de longues an- 
nées, et jusqu’aux jours de sa vieillesse, il semble n’avoir accordé & 
Spinoza qu’une curiosité passagére et qu’un médiocre intérét. Plu- 
sieurs fois il a évoqué son souvenir; mais ce n’était pour lui qu’un 
nom et qu’un symbole—le symbole de homme qui, tout incroyant 
qu'il est, n’en pratique pas moins la vertu. L’idée était courante, de- 
puis que Bayle avait développé ce que Montesquieu appellera son 
paradoxe sur les athées; elle est sans cesse reprise dans la polémique 
du temps. C’est ce que fait Voltaire: 


On a vu souvent des athées 
Estimables dans leurs erreurs; 

Leurs opinions infectées 

N’avaient point corrompu leurs moeurs. 
Spinoza fut toujours fidéle 

A la loi pure et naturelle 

Du Dieu qu’il avait combattu, 

Et ce Des Barreaux qu’on outrage 

S’il n’eut pas les clartés du sage 

En eut le cceur et la vertu. 


Dans cette «Ode sur le fanatisme,» qui est de 1732, une variante 
fit une place plus large 4 Spinoza, au détriment de Des Barreaux, qui 


fut expulsé; mais le sens resta le méme: 


1 Niles études d'ensemble sur | influence du spinozisme en France (Paul Janet, «Spinoza 
en France,» Les Mattres de la pensée moderne [1888], p. 105 et seq.; Paul Siwek, S.J., 
Spinoza et le panthéisme religieux {1932]); ni les études particulié@res sur la philosophie 
de Voltaire (Georges Pellissier, Voltaire philosophe [1908]; Paul Sakmann, «Voltaire als 
Philosoph.» Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Tome XVIII [1904]; J. R. Carré, Consis- 
tance de Voltaire le philosophe (1938]), n'ont considéré ce cas 
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Spinoza fut doux, simple, aimable; 
Le Dieu que son esprit coupable 
Avait follement combattu, 
Prenant en pitié sa faiblesse, 

Lui laissa l’humaine sagesse 

Et les ombres de la Vertu. 


Sur ce théme il reviendra souvent; et Frédéric II, son élaéve en 
poésie, le traitera 4 son tour, dans des vers incomparablement plus 
mauvais que ceux de son maitre, le jour ot il reprochera 4 Formey 
d’étre un ennemi secret de la philosophie, et d’oser prétendre que l'in- 
crédulité vient du libertinage: 

Et quoi donc, grand docteur, connais-tu Spinoza? 
Qui jamais de débauche en son temps I|’accusa?? 


Les maux de l’humanité, dira la treiziéme des Lettres philosophiqu 
(1734), viennent des religionnaires, et non des rationaux: «ce n’est ni 
Montaigne, ni Locke, ni Bayle, ni Spinoza, ni Hobbes, ni Milord 
Shaftesbury, ni M. Collins, ni M. Toland, qui ont porté le flambeau 
de la discorde dans leur patrie. ...» I] s’agit lA d’une révérence faite 
4 un philosophe, et non point certes d’une affirmation de spinozisme. 
Du moindre contact avec le spinozisme—Voltaire se défend vivement. 
«Vous vous souvenez, Monsieur,» écrit-il 4 Gravesande en 1737, «de 
l’absurde calomnie qu’on fit courir dans le monde, pendant mon séjour 
en Hollande. Vous savez si nos prétendues disputes sur le spinozisme 
et sur des matiéres de religion ont le moindre fondement. Vous avez 
été si indigné de ce mensonge que vous avez daigné le réfuter publique- 
ment. ...» Et ses connaissances ne semblent pas s’étre beaucoup ap- 


profondies en 1752, dans la deuxiéme partie du Poéme sur la loi natu- 


relle; aprés avoir affirmé que Dieu a mis dans le cceur de tous les 
hommes une régle morale qui suffit 4 diriger leur conscience, et telle 
qu’ils ne peuvent la violer sans éprouver des remords, il s’arréte pour 
recueillir et pour réfuter une objection: 

J’entends avec Cardan Spinoza qui murmure: 

«Ces remords,» me dit-il, «ces cris de la nature, 

Ne sont que l’habitude et les illusions 

Qu’un besoin naturel inspire aux nations.» 


2? «Epitre a d'Alembert,» @urres (6d. de 1898), XIII, 119 
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Raisonneur malheureux, ennemi de toi-méme, 

D’ot nous vient ce besoin? Pourquoi l’Etre supréme 

Mit-il dans notre cceur, 4 l’intérét porté, 

Un instinct qui nous lie 4 la société? 
Si Spinoza avait été l’un de ses familiers, on aurait vu surgir sa 
physionomie, ses arguments, sa doctrine, dans les moments ov Vol- 
taire discute, avec lui-méme et avec les autres, les questions relatives 
4 l’esprit et a la nature, a la liberté et a la fatalité, 4 l’étre et au néant; 
et certes, ces moments-lA sont nombreux dans sa vie; aucun écrivain 
peut-étre n’a plus obstinément posé, a l’aube d’un jour nouveau, les 
problémes qu’il avait tenus, la veille, pour élucidés et résolus. Mais 
c'est & Locke qu’il fait appel—a Locke, son maitre et son oracle. 
Spinoza est absent, en tant que valeur philosophique, en tant qu’in- 
terpréte de l’énigme du monde. S’il est quelquefois appelé au bord de 
la fosse ot: revivent les ombres, c’est par un acte de politesse; il rentre 


vite au royaume des morts. 


Et puis tout changea. Non content de l’évoquer, Voltaire le retint, 
l’interrogea, fit effort pour le comprendre, le combattit comme un 
adversaire de choix, avec lequel il est a la fois difficile et tentant d’en- 
gager la lutte. De quand data cette nouvelle attitude, si différente? 
Nous n’avons pas la prétention de le dire.* Constatons seulement qu’a 
partir de l’année 1765, Voltaire ayant soixante et onze ans, les textes 
ou il est question de Spinoza se présentent et se répétent dans son 
ceuvre avec une fréquence qui tient de l’obsession. Le fait est si frap- 
pant que nous demandons la permission d’en indiquer le détail. 


1765. Questions sur les miracles: 

Voltaire développe l’idée que nous ne pouvons jamais avoir une pensée 
uniforme, mais que nous pouvons nous aimer les uns les autres: «Spinoza ne 
croyait 4 aucun miracle; mais il partagea le peu de bien qui lui restait avec 
un ami indigent qui les croyait tous. Eh bien! plaignons l’aveuglement de 
Benoit Spinoza, et imitons sa morale: étant plus éclairés que lui, soyons, s’il 
se peut, aussi vertueux. » 

?Non datés sont les commentaires manuscrits qu'a provoqués chez Voltaire la lec- 
ture de l'ouvrage célébre de Nieuwentyt, L’ Existence de Dieu démontrée par les merveilles de 
la nature. Nieuwentyt ayant attaqué Spinoza, Voltaire le réfute en des termes qui dénotent 
une certaine connaissance du sujet. Ces commentaires sont postérieurs 4 1760, telle étant 
la date de | édition de Nieuwentyt dont il se sert (6d. Garnier, XX XI, 135). Non datée est 
cette phrase de |'Extrait d'un manuscrit de M. de Voltaire, intitulé le Sottisier (XXXII, 


503): «Spinoza, ayant recu cing cents livres de rente du pére d'un jeune homme qui avait 
été son disciple, rend les cing cents livres au jeune homme devenu pauvre.» 
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Plus significatif est un autre texte de la méme année: 
1765. Liberté d’imprimer: 

«Voyons, s’il vous plaft, quel Etat a été perdu par un livre. Le plus dan- 
gereux, le plus pernicieux de tous est celui de Spinoza. Non seulement er 
qualité de Juif il attaque le Nouveau Testament, mais en qualité de savant j] 
mine l’Ancien; son systéme d’athéisme est mieux lié, mieux raisonné mille fois 
que celui de Straton et d’Epicure. On a besoin de la plus profonde sagacité 
pour répondre aux arguments par lesquels il taiche de prouver qu’une sub- 
stance n’en peut former une autre.» Pourtant Spinoza n’a pas changé la face 
du monde. 

1766. Le Philosophe ignorant, chap. xxiv, «Spinoza»: 

Aprés tant de pérégrinations infructueuses 4 travers les diverses philoso- 
phies, «et ayant passé par toutes les régions de la métaphysique et de la folie, 
j'ai voulu enfin connaitre le systéme de Spinoza.»—Ce n’est pas qu’il soit 
spécifiquement nouveau; mais Spinoza a employé une méthode nouvelle—la 
méthode géométrique: «Voyons s’il ne s’est pas égaré méthodiquement avec 
le fil qui le conduit.»—Suit une analyse des principes directeurs de |’Ethique, 
appuyée par une citation précise: «Voici ses propres paroles, p. 45 de |’édi- 
tion de 1731»—.On a reproché au savant Bayle d’avoir attaqué durement 
Spinoza sans l’entendre., » II est vrai que Bayle a attaqué durement Spinoza, 
mais non pas injustement: au contraire, Bayle a trés bien vu «l’endroit faible 
de ce chateau enchanté»; il a dit «combien il est insensé de faire Dieu astre 
et citrouille, pensée et fumier, battant et battu..—Au fond, Spinoza ne re- 
connait point de Dieu; «il n’a probablement employé cette expression que 
pour ne point effaroucher le genre humain. II parait athée dans toute la force 
du terme.»—Suit une réfutation qui vient non plus de Bayle mais de Voltaire 
lui-méme: il parle au nom de la physique, Spinoza ayant supposé le plein 
avec Descartes, «quoiqu’il soit démontré, en rigueur, que tout mouvement est 
impossible dans le plein»; et surtout au nom des causes finales, qu’il est im- 
possible de nier.—Au reste, Spinoza se trompait de bonne foi; il renversait 
tous les principes de la morale, mais il était lui-méme d’une vertu rigide: sobre, 
délicat, généreux.—Le développement se termine par la constatation de |’ina- 
nité des efforts de Bayle, de Spinoza, et de tous les philosophes: «aucun phi- 
losophe n’a influé seulement sur les mceurs de la rue oti il demeurait. Pour- 
quoi? parce que les hommes se conduisent par la coutume, et non par la mé- 
taphysique. Un seul homme éloquent, habile et accrédité, pourra beaucoup 
sur les hommes; cent philosophes n’y pourront rien s’ils ne sont que philo- 
sophes. » 

1767. Homélies prononcées a Londres en 1765 dans une assemblée particuliére. 


Premiére homélie sur l’athéisme: 


Dieu existe; en effet: nous sommes des étres intelligents; ce qui suppose 
une intelligence universelle. C’est ce qu’avoue Spinoza, «qui raisonnait mé- 
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thodiquement.» Mais il ne reconnaissait qu’une seule substance, et il avait 
tort. 

Les athées se porteraient 4 tous les crimes, dans les orages de la vie pu- 
blique. «On me citera encore, si on veut, le sophiste géométrique Spinoza, 
dont la modération, le désintéressement, et la générosite sont dignes d’Epic- 
tte.» Reste que dans les grandes places, ou dans les factions, les athées se 
montreraient soit des imbéciles, soit des pervers. 

1767. 
religion chrétienne: 


Lettres sur Rabelais, et sur d'autres auteurs accusés d’avoir mal parlé de la 


La diziéme de ces Lettres est consacrée 4 Spinoza. Aprés avoir lancé des 
fléches contre ceux qui connaissent mal sa personne et sa vie (dans le diction- 
naire de Ladvocat, dans celui de Baral, «autant de mots, autant de fausse- 
tés»); aprés avoir rendu témoignage A sa moralité («on doit détester son athéis- 
me, mais on ne doit pas mentir sur sa personne»); aprés avoir esquissé un 
tableau pittoresque de son excommunication par la Synagogue («le chantre 
juif entonna les paroles d’exécration; on sonna du cor, on renversa goutte a 
goutte des bougies noires dans une cuve pleine de sang; on dévoua Benoit 
Spinoza 4 Belzébuth, 4 Satan, et 4 Astaroth; et toute la synagogue cria: 
Amen!)”; aprés un couplet contre la persécution (sans la persécution, peut- 
étre n’aurait-il jamais écrit contre Moise et contre Dieu; mais «la persécution 
irrite; elle enhardit quiconque se sent du génie; elle rend irréconciliable celui 
que l'indulgence aurait retenu») Voltaire aborde le Tractatus theologico-politi- 
cus. 

Ce n'est pas un traité d’athéisme, quoi qu’on en ait dit. «Cet ouvrage est 
trés profond, et le meilleur qu’il ait fait; j’en condamne sans doute les senti- 
ments, mais je ne puis m’empécher d’en admirer |’érudition.» Le premier, 
Spinoza a remarqué que le mot hébreu ruhag, que nous traduisons par Ame, 
signifie vent, souffle; que chez les Hébreux, tout ce qui est grand portait le 
nom de divin: les cédres de Dieu, les vents de Dieu; le premier, il a développé 
«le dangereux systéme d’Aben-Hezra, » d’aprés lequel le Pentateuque n’est pas 
de Moise, le livre de Josué n’est pas de Josué. Il a prouvé qu’Esdras en était 
l’auteur. Bref, «il a fait un usage coupable de ses lumiéres, mais il en avait de 
trés grandes. » 

De lA, Voltaire passe au Traité de l’athéisme, «qui d’ailleurs ne portait point 
ce titre.» Il est moins sdr de la validité de la réfutation de Bayle: Bayle aurait 
bien réfuté Spinoza, si Spinoza avait admis qu’il y avait un Dieu. Mais il ne 
reconnait pas de Dieu, et ne s’est servi de ce mot que pour ne pas effaroucher 
les hommes. 

Voltaire se remet done personnellement 4 l’ceuvre et reprend ses propres 
arguments. «Entété de Descartes, Spinoza a abusé de ce mot également célé- 
bre et insensé de Descartes: Donnez-moi du mouvement et de la matiére, et 
je vais former un monde. Entété encore de |’idée incompréhensible et anti- 
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physique que tout est plein, il s’est imaginé qu’il ne peut exister qu’une seule 
substance, un seul pouvoir qui raisonne dans les hommes, sent et se souvient 
dans les animaux, étincelle dans le feu, roule dans les vents, gronde dans Je 
tonnerre, végéte sur la terre, et est étendu dans tout l’espace.» D’autre part, 
«selon lui, tout est nécessaire, tout est éternel; la création est impossible; point 
de dessein dans la structure de l’univers, dans la permanence des espéces, et 
dans la succession des individus. Les oreilles ne sont point faites pour en- 
tendre, les yeux pour voir, le cceur pour recevoir et chasser le sang, l’estomac 
pour digérer, la cervelle pour penser, les organes de la génération pour donner 
la vie; et les desseins divins ne sont que les effets d’une nécessité aveugle. 


«VoilA au juste le systéme de Spinoza. Voild, je crois, les cétés par lesquels 
il faut attaquer sa citadelle: citadelle batie, si je ne me trompe, sur l’ignorance 
de la physique et sur l’abus le plus monstrueux de la métaphysique. » 


1769. Tout en Dieu, commentaire sur Malebranche, par l’ Abbé de Tilladet: 


La théorie de la vision en Dieu aboutit au spinozisme: 

«Je ne prononce le nom de Dieu que comme un perroquet, ou comme un 
imbéciie, si je n’ai pas l’idée d’une cause nécessaire, immense, agissante, pré- 
sente A tous ses effets, en tout temps, en tout lieu. 

«On ne peut m’opposer les objections faites 4 Spinoza. On lui dit qu’il 
faisait un Dieu intelligent et brute, esprit et citrouille, loup et agneau, volant 
et volé, massacrant et massacré; que son Dieu n’était qu’une contradiction 
perpétuelle; mais ici, on ne fait point Dieu l’universalité des choses. ...» 

La méme année Voltaire écrit 1 Madame du Deffand [3 avril]: «Je sens 
trés bien que le siécle de Louis XIV est si prodigieusement supérieur au siécle 
présent, que les athées de ce temps-ci ne valent pas ceux du temps passé. II 
n’y en a aucun qui approche de Spinoza. Ce Spinoza admettait, avec toute 
l’antiquité, une intelligence universelle; et il faut bien qu’il y en ait une, puis- 
que nous avons de I’intelligence universelle; et il faut bien qu’il y en ait une, 
puisque nous avons de I ’intelligence. Nos athées modernes substituent 4 cela 
je ne sais quelle nature incompréhensible, et je ne sais quels calculs impos- 
sibles. C’est un galimatias qui fait pitié. » 


1770. Le Systéme vraisemblable: 


Nous placons 4 cette date, ou 4 toute date postérieure, le fragment qui 
porte ce titre, et dont la troisiéme partie est consacrée 4 Spinoza. Voltaire y 
parle du Systéme de la nature, du baron d’Holbach, qui est de 1770. 


«Spinoza n’avait pas l’imagination de Lucréce; il ne s’en piquait point; 
c’était un esprit sec, mais profond; hardi, mais méthodique, qui conciliait en 
apparence des contradictions, et qui était trés obscur dans sa méthode.» 
C’ était d’ailleurs un vrai philosophe, par ses mceurs pures. On n’a eu qu’aprés 
sa mort son livre, qui passe pour un cours d’athéisme. «Je ne sais si son livre 
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mérite ce nom flétrissant; je l’ai lu avec toute l’attention dont je suis capable; 
il admet nettement une intelligence supréme; il ne nie point |’existence de 
Dieu, mais il se fait de Dieu des idées contradictoires; il m’a paru géométrique- 
ment absurde.» Bayle I’a réfuté. «Ce qui a séduit plusieurs lecteurs, c’est son 
grand principe qu’une substance n’en peut créer une autre. En effet, cette 
opération ne se congoit pas par notre faible entendement, et aucun philosophe 
de l’antiquité ne l’admet. Aussi Spinoza se moque-t-il de la création propre- 
ment dite comme de la plus extravagante chimére qui soit passée par la téte 
des hommes. II perd sa modération de philosophe quand il en parle. Voici 
ses paroles: «On n’est pas excusable de se laisser conduire dans une opinion 
aussi absurde et aussi essentiellement contradictoire que celle de la création. » 

Dans |’ensemble, «le plus énorme ridicule est évidemment renfermé dans 
les lemmes et les théorémes métaphysiques de Spinoza; et avec cela, il veut 
qu’on serve et qu’on aime Dieu sincérement et sans intérét. I] dit expressé- 
ment, qu’il l’aime ainsi: N’est ce pas une folie raisonnée? Je m’en rapporte 4 
tout homme éclairé et sage. ...» 


1770. Questions sur l’Encyclopédie. Article «Causes finales» Section I: 

Virgile a bien parlé, quand il a dit: «Mens agitat molem,» ete. «Et Benoit 
Spinoza, qui n’a pas la clarté de Virgile, et qui ne le vaut pas, est forcé de 
reconnaitre une intelligence qui préside 4 tout. S’il me l’avait niée, je lui 
aurais dit: Benoit, tu es fou; tu as une intelligence, et tu la nies, et 4 qui la 
nies-tu?» 

A ces idées, Voltaire ajoute une précision d’un autre ordre: <I] signait B. 
Spinoza. Quelques chrétiens, fort mal instruits, et qui ne savaient pas que 
Spinoza avait quitté le judaisme sans embrasser le christianisme, prirent ce 
nom pour la premiére lettre de Benedictus, Benoit.» En fait, il s’appelait 
Baruch. 

Fier de cette trouvaille, Voltaire l’utilisera plusieurs fois: 

1771. Questions sur l’ Encyclopédie, Article «Dieu,» «Dieux» Section III, «Exa- 
men de Spinoza»: 

Toutes les données antérieures sont ici reprises, et développées. Spinoza 
différe des athées de l’antiquité, en ce qu’il admet une intelligence agissante 
dans la matiére, et faisant un tout avec elle; et en ce qu’il adopte une méthode 
géométrique. II] la tenait de Descartes, dont il avait imité jusqu’au style. 

Ce qui étonnera la foule de ceux qui crient: Spinoza! Spinoza! sans l’avoir 
lu, c’est qu’il professait l’amour de Dieu. Voici cette profession de foi, p. 44: 
«Si je concluais aussi que l’idée de Dieu, comprise sous celle de l’infinité de 
l’univers, me dispense de l’obéissance de l’amour, et du culte, je ferais encore 
un plus pernicieux usage de ma raison,» etc.—«Est ce le vertueux et tendre 
Fénelon, est ce Spinoza qui a écrit ces pensées?» Et Voltaire se divertit 4 faire 
un paralléle entre ces deux auteurs. 
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Spinoza était difficilement intelligible; peut-étre Bayle 1’a-t-il combattu 
sans le bien entendre. «J’ai toujous cru surtout que Spinoza ne s’entendait 
pas bien lui-méme, et que c’est la premiére raison pour laquelle on ne I’a pas 
entendu. » 

Au sujet des causes finales, Voltaire entame un Dialogue avee Spinoza, et 
il le confond. Son indignation, 4 l’idée que |’ceil n’est pas fait pour voir, 
l’oreille pour entendre, un pommier pour porter des pommes, croit jusqu’) 
injure. C’est «la plus énorme absurdité, la plus révoltante folie, qui soit 
jamais tombée dans l’esprit humain. Tout douteur que je suis, cette démence 
me parait évidente, et je le dis.» 

Spinoza s’est contredit expressément, dans sa premiére partie de |’Etre en 
général et en particulier. «Voici ses paroles: Qu’il me soit permis de m’arr¢ter 
ici quelque instant pour admirer la merveilleuse dispensation de la nature 


o 92 Cte. 


Tbid., Section VI: 

«Je pense avec vous que le fanatisme est un monstre mille fois plus dange- 
reux que l’athéisme philosophique. Spinoza n’a pas commis une seule mau- 
vaise action: Chastel et Ravaillac, tous deux dévéts, assassinérent Henri 


IV. ...» 


772. Les Cabales: 
Permettez qu’ici-bas chacun fasse 4 sa téte; 
J’avouerai qu’Epicure avait une Ame honnéte, 
Mais le grand Mare Auréle était plus vertueux. 
Lucréce avait du bon, Cicéron valait mieux. 
Spinoza pardonnait 4 ceux dont la faiblesse 
D’un moteur éternel admirait la sagesse ... 


1772. Les Systémes: 

Ayant raillé la vanité des systémes philosophiques, dans 1l’outre-cuidance 
méme de leurs divers représentants, qui s’imaginent qu’ils ont révélé 4 Dieu 
le secret de sa création, Voltaire fait comparaitre Spinoza: 


Alors un petit Juif, au long nez, au teint bléme, 
Pauvre, mais satisfait, pensif et retiré, 

Esprit subtil et creux, moins lu que célébré, 

Caché sous le manteau de Descartes, son maitre, 
Marchant a pas comptés, s’approche du Grand Etre. 
«Pardonnez-moi, dit-il en lui parlant tout bas; 

Mais je pense, entre nous, que vous n’existez pas. 

Je crois l’avoir prouvé par mes mathématiques. 

J’ai de plats écoliers et de mauvais critiques: 
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Jugez-nous.» ... A ces mots tout le globe trembla, 
Et d’horreur et d’effroi, Saint Thomas recula. 
Mais Dieu, clément et bon, plaignant cet infidéle, 
Ordonna seulement qu’on purgeat sa cervelle. 
Ne pouvant désormais composer pour le prix, 
Il partit, escorté de quelques beaux esprits ... 


A ce passage est attaché une longue note sur la philosophie de Spinoza: 
une fois de plus, Voltaire reprend son exposé, ses critiques, ses réflexions di- 
verses. Il revient sur l’idée qu’on parle beaucoup de ce philosophe, mais qu’il 
n’est lu de personne. Spinoza a été réfute par l’humain Fénelon, par le subtil 
Lami, et surtout de nos jours par M. l’abbé de Condillac et par M. l’abbé 
Pluquet. 

Dans Il’écrit intitulé Les trois siécles (1772), Sabatier de Castres a attaqué 
Voltaire: mais celui-ci tient sa vengeance. I] annonce 4 Marmontel qu’il a 
entre les mains un manuscrit spinoziste de son ennemi, écrit tout entier de sa 
plume, et signé Batherabit, ce qui est A peu prés l’anagramme de son nom 
lettre du 29 juillet 1773). 

1774. Dialogue de Pégase et du vieillard: 

La vengeance s’exécute. Aprés une riposte furieuse 4 Sabatier de Castres, 
Voltaire va faire une révélation. «Nous l’avons vu et lu, et nous le tenons entre 
nos mains, le Spinoza commenté, expliqué, éclairci, embelli, écrit tout entier 
de la main de M. l’abbé Sabotier, natif de Castres; et nous déposerons ce 
monument chez un notaire ou chez un greffier, dés qu’il nous en aura donné 
la permission; car nous ne voulons pas disposer d’un tel écrit sans l’aveu de 
l'auteur.» Ainsi les autorités sont averties. ... Pour notre compte, retenons 

seulement qu’A ces dates, Voltaire possédait un exposé manuscrit de la philo- 
sophie de Spinoza. 

Nous parlions d’obsession: on voit, par de tels exemples, que le 
mot n’était pas trop fort. Le contenu et la valeur de cette pensée, 


examinons-les maintenant. 


Il est difficile de dire quel livre récemment paru, ou quel livre repris 
sur les rayons de sa bibliothéque, quelle phrase rencontrée au passage, 
quelle conversation peut-étre, ont pu aiguillonner la curiosité de Vol- 
taire; et quelle cause occasionnelle est intervenue pour changer son 
attitude, pour l’inviter 4 étudier un philosophe vers lequel il n’avait 
éprouvé jusque 14 qu’une sympathie nominale et vague. Mais nous 
pouvons, du moins, invoquer une cause profonde: & savoir, cet exa- 
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men de conscience auquel Voltaire a procédé dans son vieil Age et sur 
lequel Norman L. Torrey a justement attiré l’attention;‘ ce besoin 
qu'il a éprouvé de considérer ses propres principes, de les confronter 
avec ceux des autres, et de refaire pour ainsi dire sa philosophie: 
quitte 4 trouver qu’il avait eu raison, et a finir par od il avait com- 
mencé. Etrange et admirable cas d’un homme qui, au temps oi les 
autres ne regardent plus que les portes du tombeau, se remet a l’école, 
retourne A ses apprentissages, et demande aux éternels gardiens de la 
pensée, aux livres, s’ils n’ont pas réservé, quelque secret qui puisse 
lui servir encore! Lorsqu’il écrit, dans le Philosophe ignorant, qu’aprés 
avoir passé par toutes les régions de la métaphysique, il a voulu enfin 
connaitre Spinoza, c’est 4 cette impulsion qu’il obéit. Désir toujours 
renaissant de trouver une métaphysique qui lui paraisse sire; désir 
toujours décu. 

Cette pensée, 4 la fois inquiéte et condamnée a revenir A son point 
fixe, est capable de se nuancer. Aprés avoir affirmé l’athéisme pur et 
simple de Spinoza, voire méme sa filiation avec tel ou tel systéme de 
l’antiquité, elle comprend qu’il y a la une doctrine plus originale et 
plus complexe que le matérialisme. Elle s’irrite presque, lorsqu’elle 
rencontre chez Diderot l’idée exprimée dans les Pensées philosophiques, 
et selon laquelle la matiére a pris d’elle-méme des arrangements ad- 
mirables. Alors Voltaire saisit sa plume, et il écrit en marge de |’ou- 
vrage: «Il n’y en a aucun, parce qu’il faut un dessein et que la matiére 
brute ne peut avoir de dessein. Spinoza admet la pensée avec la ma- 
tiére, et il admet des desseins.»5 

Pourtant, il ne comprend pas dans son plein une philosophie qui le 
trouble et quil’étonne. Trop intelligent pour ne pas deviner ses riches- 
ses obscures, Voltaire est trop rapide, trop pressé, trop superficiel, 
pour la suivre jusque dans ses parties les plus abstruses et les moins 
facilement pénétrables. Il trouve, partageant le préjugé de ses con- 
temporains, que le chef-d’ceuvre de Spinoza est le Tractatus theoligico- 
politicus, et non pas |’Ethique. Le Tractatus est d’une lecture moins 

‘Voir son Voltaire and the English deists (1930), p. 19. 


5’ Norman L. Torrey, «Voltaire’s reaction to Diderot,» PMLA, Tome L (1935) 
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compliquée; et puisqu’il attaque la Bible, il est 4 Voltaire d’un plus 
grand secours.° 

L’ Ethique, il ne |’a pas lue dans le texte; il l’a lue seulement dans 
l’exposé de Boulainvilliers, Réfutation des erreurs de Benoit de Spinoza, 
par M. de Fénelon, archéveque de Cambrai, par le P. Lami, Bénédictin, 
et par M. le Comie de Boulainvilliers ... (Bruxelles, 1731). D’abord il 
avait l’ouvrage dans sa bibliothéque; ce qui n’est pas une preuve suffi- 
sante: car combien de livres avons-nous dans notre bibliothéque, que 
nous n’avons jamais lus! et si nous n’avions lu que les livres que nous 
avons dans notre bibliothéque, combien peu nous aurions lu! Ce n’est 
done qu’une présomption. Ensuite, dans plusieurs des passages ov il 
parle de Spinoza, il parle aussi de l’ouvrage de Boulainvilliers, en lui 
rendant hommage: de sorte qu’il est difficile de ne pas croire que sa 
source est 14.7 Enfin il cite plusieurs fois Spinoza: voici ses propres pa- 
roles, dit-il 4 ses lecteurs. Deux fois il donne une référence précise: 
page 45 de l’édition de 1731 (Le Philosophe ignorant); page 44 (Ques- 
tions sur l’ Encyclopédie, article «Dieu, Dieux, Profession de foi de Spi- 
noza.» Or, vérification faite, il s’agit bien des pages 45 et 44 de la Réfu- 
tation de Boulainvilliers (1731). Deux fois il cite sans indiquer la page: 
«Spinoza s’est contredit expressément dans sa premiére partie de |’ Etre 
en général et en particulier. Voici ses paroles: Qu’il me soit permis de 
m’arréter ici quelques instants pour admirer la merveilleuse dispen- 
sation de la nature,» etc. (Questions sur l’Encyclopédie, article cité). 
«Voici ses paroles: on n’est pas excusable de se laisser conduire dans 
une opinion aussi absurde et aussi essentiellement contradictoire que 
celle de la création» (Le Systéme vraisemblable). La premiére de ces 
citations appartenant 4 la page 146, et la seconde a la page 75 de 
l’‘ouvrage de Boulainvilliers, la démonstration semble faite.® 

* Annotation de Voltaire au Commentaire de Dom Calmet: «Beau chien de raisonne- 
ment, si c'est Esdras qui a fait parler Moise!» George R. Havens and Norman L. Torrey, 
«The private library of Voltaire at Leningrad,» PMLA, Tome XLIII (1928). Voir, pour 
ce qui concerne l'information biblique de Voltaire, A. R. Morehouse, Voltaire and Jean 
Meslier (1936) 

7 Par exemple, Lettre sur Rabelais (1767): «M. Boulainvilliers a mis en francais son 
Traité de l'athéigsme (qui d’ailleurs ne portait point ce titre) et qui était dans un latin 


obseur et d'un style trés sec. Nous n’avons que le poison; Boulainvilliers n'a pas eu le 
temps apparemment de donner l'antidote.» 


* Pour les questions relatives 4 l'influence de Boulainvilliers et pour le Traité des trois 


imposteurs (La Vie et l'esprit de Spinoza) (1763), que Voltaire possédait aussi dans sa 
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Le passage bien connu du Dictionnaire de Bayle, dont il reproduit, 
renforce, ou critique la démonstration; et le traité de Boulainvilliers: 
voila d’ou il tire son érudition. Lorsqu’il déclare, dans le Systém 
vraisemblable, «je l’ai lu avec toute l’attention dont je suis capable,»® la 
question est seulement de savoir jusqu’ot allait sa capacité d’atten- 
tion. 

I] n’a pas pris la peine d’étudier longuement, on ne le voit que trop, 
une doctrine qui ne se laisse pas assimiler sans un dur effort. II ne l’a 
pas intégrée. Elle est venue heurter, de l’extérieur, des positions déja 
prises, des idées qu’en conscience il soumettait 4 une nouvelle épreuve, 
mais qui se confondaient avec l’essence méme de sa pensée. I] n’était 
ni athée ni panthéiste; il ne voulait pas l’étre. Il était déiste; et les 
arguments qui venaient ébranler son déisme, il les repoussait. II les 
repoussait avec d’autant plus d’impatience, qu’aé partir des années 
1760, un athéisme jusque 1A honteux et larvé, tend a se transformer en 
athéisme effronté et glorieux. Spinoza lui semble un allié du baron 
d’Holbach dont le Systéme de la Nature parait en 1770, et l’athéisme 
de la coterie holbachique l’inquiéte et Virrite.!° L’existence des causes 
finales est une vérité indéniable; comment y a-t-il des gens pour nier 
les causes finales? Si vous faites disparaitre les causes finales, vous 
faites disparaitre l’Etre supréme, sa sagesse, sa bonté; tout s’obscurcit, 
et l’univers cesse d’étre explicable. Voild, semble-t-il, ce qu’il re- 
mache d’année en année, et presque de jour en jour, avec la passion 
d’un homme qui défend son dernier refuge, qui renforce par une affir- 
mation incessante ses croyances menacées. Aussi interpelle-t-il avec 
violence Spinoza; aux politesses qu’il lui faisait au début succédent 


des mots d’hostilité, des reproches, voire des qualificatifs malsonnants. 


Que cet homme 1a est dangereux! Son athéisme est autrement difficile 


a réfuter que celui des Anciens, car il n’est pas matérialiste. «Spinoza, 
dans son fameux livre, si peu lu, ne parle que de Dieu; et on lui a 
reproché de ne point connaitre Dieu. C’est qu’il n’a point séparé la 


biblioth@que, voir Ira O. Wade, The clandestine organization and diffusion of philosop 
leas in France from 1700 to 1750 (1938). Il avait dans sa biblioth®@que, encore, Boulain- 


I du Traité théologico-politique de Spir 


villiers, Doutes sur la religion, suivis de l’'analyse 
1767); est ce 1A qu'il a puise ce qu'il dit du Tractatus dans sa Lettre sur Rabelais (1767)? 
* Voir cidessus, p. 357. 
’ Sur cette attitude de Voltaire voir Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English deist 
p. 20. 
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Divinité du grand Tout qui subsiste par elle.!' La se trouve sa «folie 
raisonnée.» Le danger est lA. Ce mot «danger,» Voltaire le prononce 
souvent, 4 propos du Traité d’impiété du philosophe juif, «le plus dan- 
gereux, le plus pernicieux de tous.» Spinoza est un péril pour le cou- 
vent des déistes. 

A ce point Voltaire se rassure un peu, en vertu d’une autre idée fixe 
de son esprit: heureusement, pense-t-il, Spinoza n’est pas clair. Outre 


que vérité et clarté se confondent volontiers dans sa conscience, il 


estime qu’un auteur obscur a moins de chances de captiver les Ames 
qu’un auteur qui se laisse lire sans peine. D’Holbach est plus dange- 
reux que Spinoza: en effet, «l’auteur du Systéme de la nature a eu 
l’avantage de se faire lire des savants, des ignorants, des femmes; il a 
done dans le style des mérites que n’avait pas Spinoza.” ... Vous étes 
tres confus, Baruch Spinoza: mais étes-vous aussi dangereux qu’on 
le dit? Je soutiens que non; et ma raison, c’est que vous étes confus, 
que vous avez écrit en mauvais latin, et qu’il n’y a pas dix personnes 
en Europe qui vous lisent d’un bout a l’autre, quoi qu’on vous ait 
traduit en francais. Quel est l’auteur dangereux? C’est celui qui est 
lu par les oisifs de la cour et par les dames.» 

Voltaire a eu le grand mérite, rare A l’époque, de s’approcher de 
Spinoza en toute bonne foi et sans préjugés; non seulement il ne lui a 
pas jeté l’anathéme, mais il l’a fait sortir des limbes od il l’avait long- 
temps laissé pour l’appeler 4 lui, pour lui donner consistance et force. 
Dans l’inquiétude philosophique qui n’est pas tout son caractére, mais 
qui est un des traits que je crois discerner en lui, et qui se marque avec 
plus de force pendant ses années de vieillesse, il lui demande de 1’é- 
clairer A son tour sur le mystére de la vie; il l’interroge. Mais il entend 
mal sa réponse, parce qu'il est a priori indisposé contre elle. Elle est 
de l’ordre métaphysique: et de toute métaphysique Voltaire a horreur; 
il refuse de se laisser entrainer dans ces grands vertiges. I] veut bien 
utiliser le Tractatus theologico-politicus pour sa polémique; devant 
l’Ethique, ou pour mieux dire devant son abrégé, devant l’interpréta- 
tion que Boulainvilliers en a donnée, il éprouve un sentiment trés 
complexe: tribut d’admiration payé 4 une grandeur non commune; 
géne; essai d’adaptation a ses fins; hostilité; ironie, mais 4 un moindre 

1 Voir Les Systemes. 


12 Questions sur l' Encyclopédie, article «Dieu». 13 Tbid. 
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degré que beaucoup d’autres; compréhension partielle de certains prin- 
cipes de la doctrine; et dans l'ensemble, incompréhension, veto im- 
posé par la volonté plus peut-étre que par l’intelligence.'* Y a-t-il deux 
étres, dans l’histoire des efforts de l’esprit, qui soient plus profondé- 
ment opposés? D’un cété, le Seigneur de Ferney; de l'autre, le «pauvre 
Juif dépaysé, vivant avec trois cents florins de rente dans |’obscurité 
la plus profonde,»'* content de manger son gruau et de polir ses verres 
de lunette: rien que l’infini. 

«4 Sur l'incompatibilité de la pensée de Voltaire avec celle de Spinoza voir A. O. Lovejoy, 


The great Chain of Being (1936), p. 210. 
18 Questions sur l’ Encyclopédie, article «Dieu», Sec. III: Examen de Spinoza. 
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